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INTRODUCTION 

The official record of the doings of the National Live Stock 
Association for the first year of its existance is made public here- 
with. From an organization consisting of a name and a set of 
officers with a place of doing business, the association has in one 
year become the largest and most important live stock association 
in the world and one of the leading organizations of the country. 
In these days of organizations and combinations in all lines of 
business, it is a satisfaction to know that the stockmen of the 
country are thoroughly awake to the necessity of protecting their 
own interests. The National Live Stock Association is not a trust 
or a combine as understood in a business way, but simply an 
organization of men engaged in the same business for their pro- 
tection from impositions of all kinds and for the purpose of 
advancing their united interests. While the organization is built 
upon lines broad enough to include both the practical and 
theoretical sides of the live stock industry, very naturally the 
principal work of the association is towards the practical or com- 
mercial side of the industry, and while the work being done is 
national in its scope, the greater part of the cattle of commerce 
coming from the west has caused a preponderance of membership 
and interest to be confined to the west. The two great food 
products of the world are bread and meat. For many years the 
work of producing the bread products has been systematized. 
Governments have spent millions in securing statistics and in 
advancing the work of producing the bread food. Little attention 
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has been paid to the meat food and the statistics in vogue are of 
the most indifferent kind. Great live stock markets have grown 
up within a comparatively few years but the buying and selling 
of live stock is still conducted upon the most primative basis. 
The law of supply and demand governs, but what the demand is 
or what the supply, every man is allowed to guess for himself, 
the markets being governed from day to day by the actual supply 
on the market and the actual demand for the day. Men argue 
that there are fewer cattle in the country than the demand calls 
for, or vice versa, but their arguments are based entirely upon 
opinion, and facts are exceedingly difficult to obtain. 

The National Live Stock Association is an organization built 
by the stockmen of the country which will eventually be utilized for 
the purpose of securing and publishing facts that will enable its 
members to conduct their business intelligently. It will be a 
machine which will speak for the united industry, will prevent 
unjust discriminations and impositions, secure needed legislation, 
point out improvements and in every way possible aid and assist 
the stock producer and handler in accomplishing the best results. 

Although only a year old, the association already enrolls the 
largest and best known local organizations of the country. It has 
established permanent headquarters in Denver, the natural center 
of the industry, and is preparing to carry out its mission on modern 
lines. In the following pages will be found matter of the greatest 
interest to all connected in any way with the great live stock 
industry, from the farmer with a few head to the great packer who 
slaughters and markets the products to the world. It represents 
the combined thought and opinion of the whole industry. A care- 
ful perusal will demonstrate the work done in the past year, which 
has really been more devoted towards the building up of the 
association than towards the practical work that is to be accom- 
plished in the future. The machine has first to be built before it 
can do the work intended. 
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While the members of the association are to be congratulated 
on results attained in the first year, with their assistance it is 
hoped to push onward to more practical results for the coming 
year. To this end, the Executive Committee asks a careful read- 
ing of the following pages and a display of personal interest on 
the part of each and every individual member. The officers are 
all working together to push the work in hand and each and every 
member can do his share in the same direction. 

For the Executive Committee, 

Charles F. Martin, 

SeereUiry. 
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JOHN M HOLT, 
Vice-President National Live Stock Association. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMIHEE 

Reports of Meetings of this Committee during the Year 
Ending January 27, 1899 



At ix*e adjourned meeting of the Executive Committee of the National 
I-ive Stock Association, presided over by Chairman Springer, at headquar- 
ters in Denver, Colorado, January 27, 1898, the following was presented: 

Resolution by Mr. A. B. Robertson, of Texas: 

To the Honorable James Wilson, Secretary United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir— We, the National Live Stock Association of the United 
States, respectfully petition for a modification of section 4386 of the Laws 
of the United States, wherein it is provided: 

No railway company within the United States whose road forms any 
part of a line over which cattle, sheep, swine or any other animals are con- 
veyed from one state to another, shall confine same in cars for a longer 
period than twenty-eight hours unless prevented from so unloading by 
storm or other accidental causes, etc. 

As follows: 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous conviction of this association that, 
notwithstanding we recognize that section 4386 was enacted for the pre- 
sumed and Intended enforcement of humane measures, that nevertheless 
in the operation of, and results accompanying the enforcement of said 
section, we find from actual experience that the consequences Incident to 
Its enforcement are In direct violation and contradiction of the humane 
measures for which it was framed, and without the modification herein 
prayed for, the twenty-eight hours' clause in said section operates far 
more in the direction of inhumanity to cattle than it does to overcome and 
prevent such inhumanity, in support of which contention we offer the fol- 
lowing reasons, or suggestions for consideration: 

First— Inhumanity to cattle is necessarily followed by an Immediate 
depression in value both as affects the general appearance of the cattle and 
loss in weight upon arrival at market 

Second— This association must, from self interest, apart from any 
other causes, be fundamentally opposed to any legislation which would 
depreciate the value of its cattle, either by depreciation in general ap- 
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pearance or in weight, and in consequence could not possibly be presumed 
in petitioning for a modification of section 4386, to be acting in the inter- 
est of inhumanity as against humanity, as any such presumption would 
necessarily class us as knowingly petitioning for legislation adverse to our 
best interests. 

Third— In all legislation, cattle are classed as domestic animals, 
whereas, in fact, ninety-five per cent of the cattle conveyed from the State 
of Texas into other states are not, and never have been, domesticated, 
as that term is generally applied; on the contrary, they roam over vast 
ranges practically wild, and while more or less accustomed to the pres- 
ence of man, they resent his control; in consequence of which every hand- 
ling of these cattle, in enclosing them in pens, and loading into and un- 
loading out of cars through narrow chutes is accompanied with such 
prodding and rough handling, that apart from the actual necessity of such 
treatment, it might well be classed in many cases as inhumane. Even do- 
mesticated animals instinctively refuse to be governed in loading into and 
unloading them from cars, and force and rough usage to compel their 
movements is the rule and not the exception; therefore, it is universally 
conceded by all cattle owners and shippers, and especially so by your 
petitioners, for the reason Just stated— that every additional handling 
results in far more direct injury and suffering to their cattle than would 
a few additional hours' detention in the cars without water occasion them. 

Fourth— Domesticated cattle acquire, through enforced custom, the 
habit of being coaxed to drink once or twice in every twenty-four hours, 
often very much against inclination (as we have no doubt the honorable 
secretary has many times witnessed to his own discomfiture and impa- 
tience), while with range and undomesticated cattle, exactly the contrary 
is the custom. Texas range cattle are controlled in their thirst very much 
by the law of supply, and through nature's laws accustom themselves 
accordingly, while their demand includes pasturage which draws them 
many miles from their water supply, so that they both involuntarily are 
compelled to and voluntarily and of their own free will subject themselves 
to that which the law has designated as inhumane treatment, namely, to 
dispense with a drink for periods much greater than twenty-eight hours, 
and respectfully submit as a matter of fact that there is nothing touching 
upon inhumanity in these cattle being deprived of water for a period of 
from forty to forty-eight hours, if occasion requires it, to prevent their 
being rehandled in and out of cars. A moments reflection will convey to 
the mind there would be no actual inhumanity to man accustomed to 
drink as often as he pleases, were he once or twice in his life, after having 
a good "fill," to be deprived of "water" for twenty-eight hours or longer; 
and as regards to range cattle, we unhesitatingly declare it to be our 
belief the twenty-eight hours* clause in this respect is a manufactured 
sentiment for purposes directly contrary to those attributable to it, and 
founded far more upon "man's inhumanity to man," than upon man's 
Inhumanity to animals, while we as unhesitatingly attribute the enactment 
into law to the honest motives of the law makers, through misinformation 
as pertaining to the sentiment which actuated them. 
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We feel especially honored and fortunate in addressing a secretary 
whose actual knowledge and experience in these matters can come far 
nearer to affording us relief than any presentation of facts we could pre- 
sent to him. 

Fifth—The law was enacted to meet conditions prevalent when com- 
mon stock cars were in use, which precluded the feeding of cattle in the 
cars while in transit; whereas, since the introduction and general use 
of palace stock cars, the cattle are fed in the cars from racks provided 
for that purpose, with equal, if not better, results than if fed in pens 
provided by the transportation companies. These palace stock cars are 
provided with water troughs to water cattle in the cars; and while we 
recognize it to be a fact that the use of these troughs for watering cattle 
in the cars is the exception and not the rule, they are nevertheless ample 
for the purpose designed, and are not used to a greater extent because 
humanity does not require or demand it; were it otherwise, self interest 
upon the part of the owners of the cattle would assert itself, and insist 
that the cattle be watered at more frequent intervals. 

The prevalent theory that owners would permit their cattle to suffer 
famine in water for the purpose of a stuffing process by way of a "fill" 
at the market destination is entirely exploded and inconsistent with the 
experience of good Judgment or common sense. Apart from the fact that 
the deterioration in weight occasioned by the animal's physical suffering 
would overcome any appreciation in weight at destination, must be con- 
sidered the fact that the mere weight of an animal is but a secondary 
consideration in estimating its value per hundredweight at market; 
whereas, the physical appearance, general condition and breed of the an- 
imal is of the first importance, and physical suffering and inhumanity 
of every character possible to be avoided is so apparently and unmistak- 
ably to the owner's interest, that it is folly to presume that he would be 
Intentionally inhumane, as it is universally recognized that inhumanity 
to man or beast causes an immediate deterioration in all the attributes 
which constitute life, strength and health, or the appearance of such. 

The laws for the prevention of cruelty to animals are seldom, if ever, 
applicable to those who have been devoting months and years in prepara- 
tion to fit the animal to bring the best possible price on a competitive 
market 

Sixth— The general use of palace cars, with improved transportation 
facilities, have been so universally recognized to have removed any con- 
ditions heretofore existing which might have justified a literal observ- 
ance or enforcement of section 4386, that for some years past the law has 
been allowed to become practically obsolete from its own incumbrance; 
but for some unknown reason, and just when range cattle were arriving 
at market destination in better condition than ever before, and bringing 
correspondingly better prices than for years past, the presumed inhu- 
manity attached to the methods of transportation have been attacked, 
with new and more rigorous vigor than ever, in consequence of which 
the range cattle interest of Texas is suffering very material injury. 
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Seventh— As regards resting these cattle, it might be admitted if the 
pens were even as a rule in condition to invite it, and the cattle were gentle 
and tractable in unloading from and reloading Into cars, a few hours' 
rest, at intervals not exceeding twenty-eight hours apart, might be very 
-acceptable and even beneficial to them; but every condition which would 
insure such a result is lacking. The pens, as a rule, are not inviting to 
rest, and are often in such a, condition as to make rest impossible, and 
the condition of the pens is often such that to force the cattle into them at 
-all is inhumanity personified. Range cattle are not gentle or tractable in 
unloading from and reloading into the cars, but directly the contrary; and 
when in the pens the surroundings are new and strange to them, and in the 
majority of instances they wear and tire themselves out far more in the 
pens than they would if they had been allowed to remain in the cars; 
besides which, it is well known that cattle accustom themselves to rest 
while standing, so that in this respect it could hardly be declared inhuman 
to retain them in the cars occasionally for periods of from forty to forty- 
eight hours even were the conditions all favorable for rest when in the 
pens and in loading and unloading; but with these conditions all unfavor- 
able, as hereinbefore recited, the cause of humanity would be better con- 
served by permitting them to remain in the cars a few additional hours. 

Eighth— The transportation companies are not prepared to rest, feed 
and water cattle at stated intervals of twenty-eight hours, or any other 
stated intervals, and, in consequence, the cattle art* often compelled to un- 
load at much shorter intervals than even the law provides for, and when 
there is no occasion or necessity for it, or carried within a few 
hours' run of destination and unloaded, when it would be far more merciful 
to permit them to continue to destination; so that in all respects it is the 
unanimous opinion of this association that the twenty-eight hours* clause 
does not establish a happy or necessary medium in the interest of human- 
ity to Texas cattle. 

Ninth— We fully realize and appreciate there is a limit to the time 
cattle can \jfi confined in cars wherein nature's limitations as regards con- 
ditions and endurance may be overtaxed with suffering and inhumanity 
resulting therefrom, but in our Judgment this limit would not be reached 
Inside of forty or forty-eight hours. In order to be safely within the 
<»onfines of humanity, we unanimously recommend that the twenty-eight 
hour clause in section 4.'^r» be extended to forty hours for all range cattle. 

By David R. McGinnis, of Minnesota: 

Resolved, That a sub-committee of three be appointed by the president 
to confer with the Department of Agriculture at Washington, in perfecting 
regulations to prevent the introduction of rinderpest, foot and mouth 
disease, and other infectious and contagious diseases into the United 
States. 

By David R. McGinnis, of Minnesota: 

Resolved, That a sub-committee of three be appointed to place before 
the Department of Agriculture the importance of proper regulations to 
prevent the importation of unsound and physically unfit animals Into 
the United States. 
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These resolutions were referred to the Sanitary Committee, composed 
of: John A. Craig, Iowa; H. H. Hinds, Michigan; H. A. Jastro, California; 
Dr. Charles Gresswell, Colorado; R. J. Kleberg, Texas, and Dr. Victor A. 
Norgaard, Washington, D. 0. 

Hon. Peter Jansen, of Nebraska, offered the following: 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this committee that the association 
erect a suitable building on the grounds of the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion, to be held at Omaha during the present year, to be headquarters for 
the live stock men of the nation; the exposition authorities to grant the 
necessary space for said building free of charge. 

For the reason that the tinances of the association were yet uncertain, 
it was deemed advisable to adopt the resolution with the proviso, that 
necessary funds were secured to carry out the enterprise, before the con- 
tract was let. 

Within a reasonable time the Committee on Sanitary Measures re- 
ported on the resolutions referred to it. Every memljer endorsed the 
resolutions presented by Mr. McGiunis, and all except Dr. Norgaard ap- 
proved the resolution of Mr. Robertson. 

These resolutions and endorsements were forwarded to Hon. .Tames 
Wilson, Secretary of the United States Department of Agriculture, with 
the appended letter: 

April 16, 1898. 
Honorable James Wilson, Secretary United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

My Dt^ar Sir— At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the National 
Live Stock Association of the United States, held in- this city, January 
27, the enclosed resolutions were introduced. 

The one referring to the extension of section 4368 of the laws of the 
United States, commonly known as the "twenty-eight-hour law," by Mr. 
A. B. Robertson, of Texas, and the other, referring? to the importation of 
diseased cattle into the United States, by Mr. I). R. McGiunis, of St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

These resolutions were referred to the Committee on Sanitary Meas- 
ures, composed of: John A. Craig, Iowa; H. H. Hinds, Michigan; H. A. 
Jastro, California; Dr. Charles Gresswell, Colorado; Dr. Victor A. Nor- 
gaard, Washington, D. C, and Dr. R. J. Kleberg, Texas. 

The resolutions of Mr. McGinnis, as you will see, have received the 
unanimous approval of the commitee, and the one praying for modifica- 
tion of the "twenty-eight-hour law" has received the approval of the ma- 
jority of the committee. 

Dr. Victor A. Norgaard. In a lengthy letter, endorsed the former, but 
declined to approve of the latter. His letter is not forwarded to you, for 
the reason that it is marked "non-offlcial." 

Complying with the instructions of the Executive Commltte? of the 
National Live Stock Association of the T'nlted States. I herewith enclose 
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you the resolutions, and respectfully invite you to give them as early con- 
sideration as convenient. 

I am, very truly yours, 

JOHN W. SPRINGER, 

President. 

On receiving this communication. Secretary Wilson replied: 

Washington, D. C, April 27, 1898. 
Hon. John W. Springer, President National Live Stock Association, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Dear Sir— I am in receipt of your letter of the 16th instant, enclosing 
resolutions of the National Live Stock Association, which you forward by 
direction of the Executive Committee. 

The first of these resolutions, that of Mr. McGinnis, of Minnesota, pro- 
vides that a sub-committee of three be appointed to confer with the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington in perfecting regulations to pre- 
vent the introduction of rinderpest, foot and mouth disease, and other in- 
fectious and contagious diseases, into the United States. In connection 
with this subject, I would state that this department maintains quaran- 
tine stations for the detention, inspection and quarantine of cattle im- 
ported from beyond the seas, and also maintains inspection along the bor- 
der lines between the United States and Canada, and the United States 
and Mexico. No serious contagious diseases have been brought Into the 
country since this inspection and quarantine was established under the 
direction of this department, and the measures adopted appear to be ad- 
equate for the purpose. If any committee has been appointed, however, 
I should be pleased to receive and consider any suggestions which it has 
to make concerning changes in the regulations applying to Imported ani- 
mals. 

The second resolution of Mr. McGinnis is to the effect that a sub-com- 
mittee of three be appointed to place before the Department of Agriculture 
the importance of proper regulations to prevent the importation of un- 
sound and physically unfit animals into the United States. It should 
of course be understood that this department has no authority to make 
or enforce such regulations, and that specific legislation must be secured 
from congress before anything in this direction can be undertaken. At 
present animals may be imported free of auty for breeding purposes, pro- 
vided they are pure bred, of a recognized breed, and duly recorded In the 
book of record established for that breed. Animals which do not comply 
with these requirements are subject to duty. This discrimination of 
course favors the importation of a high class of animals for breeding pur- 
poses, and has a tendency to accomplish Indirectly the objects of the res- 
olution. 

The third resolution, asking for the modification of section 4386 of 
the laws of the United States, providing that animals shall not be confined 
in cars for a longer period than twenty-eight hours. Is a matter over which 
this department has no control. Such modification can only be secured by 
act of congress. The people of the United States interested In the hu- 
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mane treatment of animals have been very much interested in this stat- 
ute and it would probably be a difficult matter to obtain any modification 
of it. 

Whether twenty-eight hours Is Just the right period which should be 
insisted upon is of course open to discussion; but there can be no doubt 
that animals are frequently and probably regularly confined in stock cars 
without feed, water or rest for periods which are absolutely without any 
justification. The department has secured evidence in one case where 
cattle were shipped and confined for ninety-three hours without water or 
rest, and the information which we have received is that animals are 
frequently kept in cars for even longer periods without water. Such treat- 
ment must be acknowledged by all to be barbarous and inhuman, and 
should be discountenanced by every good citizen. If a period exceeding 
twenty-eight hours could be agreed upon by all interested parties as sat- 
isfactory and at the same time not open to the charge of cruelty and in- 
humanity, the department would be pleased to co-operate with your asso- 
ciation m securing such modification. I am satisfied, however, that this 
period could not be greatly extended, and that it is the duty of this depart- 
ment to use its influence and power to prevent violations of the law, and 
particularly such flagrant violations and cruel treatment as I have refer- 
red to, where animals are confined for three, four and five days without 
water. 

Assuring you of my deep interest in the work of your association, and 
that I will cheerfully co-operate in its efforts to increase the prosperity of 
the live stock industry, I am, very respectfully, 

JAMES WILSON, 

Secretary. 



Omaha Meeting 



As the season advanced, it was ascertained by President Springer 
that it would be inadvisable to undertake the erection of an association 
building at the Omaha Exposition. Upon corresponding with Mr. Jansen 
and other members of the committee, it was decided to abandon the pro- 
ject, and Mr. Jansen was requested to arrange for the maintenance of tem- 
porary headquarters in one of the main buildings during the time of the 
Pat Stock Show, in October. This, with the assistance of the officers of 
the Live Stock Exchange and Union Stock Yards companies at South 
Omaha, was accomplished. Thereupon President Springer issued a call 
for a meeting of the Executive Committee in that city on October 12. 

The following is a report of that meeting: 

Omaha, Nebraska, October 17, 1898. 

The meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Live Stock 
Association, called to meet in this city, October 12. was not well attended 
for two reasons: First a great many stockmen who are members of this 
committee were unable to be present owing to the fact that they were 
busy gathering or shipping their stock; second, some who were here were 
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unable to find our headquarters, because of the action of the exposition 
managers In changing them from the Liberal Arts to the Dairy Building, 
the day before the meeting, thereby not giving us time to notify the mem- 
bers of the committee. Notwithstanding the fact that the change was 
published in the daily papers, few saw the notice, and much confusion 
resulted. 

Several, however, got together on the 13th, and informally discussed 
the program for the annual meeting in January, and other matters 
which had been presented for consideration, such as a uniform bounty 
law, the importance of an exhibition of American live stocli at the Paris 
Exhibition in 1900, the extension of the twenty -eight-hour law, etc. 

The following resolution was presented and concurred in by those pres- 
ent, but there not being a quorum present, it was adopted with the proviso 
that it should be ratified by a quorum. 

An adjournment was talcen, to meet Monday, January 23, 1899, in 
Denver, Colorado. 

The Resolution 

Whereas, Complaint has been made to the National Live Stoclt Asso- 
ciation that the various railway corporations delivering live stock at the 
Union Stoclt Yards, Chicago, are continuing to collect a terminal charge of 
$2 per car on live stock shipments, to the detriment of the members of 
the association, notwithstanding the Interstate Commerce Commission, by 
a decision rendered August 4, 1898, declared tliis charge to be unjust and 
illegal, and ordered said corporations to discontinue said illegal terminal 
charge on or before September 15, 1808. which order has been wholly 
ignored; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the National Live Stock Association, that each and all 
of these corporations merit the censure of this organization for their re- 
fusal to obey the mandate to abrogate this tax, and it is hereby declared 
to be the sense of the Executive Committee of this association that the 
attorney general of the United States be respectfully requested to pros- 
ecute in the federal courts, each and all said corporations refusing to obey 
this order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and we believe said 
corporation should be compelled to refund to the shippers the tax so un- 
justly and arbitrarily levied from June 1, 1898, to this date; and to the 
end that these corporations may be impressed with due respect for the law 
of the United States, and that the same may be more certainly and 
promptly applied to those disobeying it, we demand our senators and 
congressmen the passage of senate bill 3354, which more specifically gives 
the Interstate Commerce Commission authority to enforce its decrees and 
orders. 

This National Live Stock Association hereby pledges itself to a policy 
of open markets, with no discrimination against any shipper, with no 
terminal charge at such markets and with just and equitable freight rates 
to and from the same, with a minimum charge thereto for yardage, feed 
and service. We shall oppose by every means at our command injustice^ 
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extortion and discrimination against those interested in tlie live stocls 
industry in ttie United States. 
Approved by: 

John W. Springer, Pres. . .Colorado H. H. Hinds Michigan 

Peter Jansen Nebraska W. C. McDonald New Mexico 

A. B. Robertson Texas E. H. CaKister Utah 

Reuben Gentry Kentucky R. E. Park Georgia 

F. M. Stewart South Dakota R. A. Love South Carolina 

Porter A. Thompson Missouri J. M. Holt Montana 

Samuel N. Warren Tennessee D. N. Stiokuey Wyoming 

George L. Goulding Colorado R. C. Judson Oregon 

G. W. Meh'ille Kansas H. A. Jastro California 



Legislation 



DuHng the first part of the year the association received invitations 
from several of its members, principally the Western South Dakota Stock 
Growers' Association, the Utah Wool Growers* Association, the Colorado 
Cattle Growers* Association, and others throughout the West, to take up 
the subject of uniform laws and use its endeavors to secure enactments 
of this character on branding, bounties on predatory animals, and recovery 
of damages for stock killed by railways, which would be just to all con- 
cerned. 

At a meeting of the Southerh Colorado Stock Growers* Association, 
held in Pueblo on the 15th of last December, at which representatives of 
this and the Colorado Cattle Growers* Association were present, this mat- 
ter was thoroughly discussed and the attorney of each association was in- 
structed to formulate bills on these subjects and present them for adoption 
at another meeting of representatives of all the local associations of the 
state, to be held In Denver on the 27th of the same month. At this meet- 
ing the following measures were adopted as most satisfactory, and with 
slight modification may be adapted to any locality: 

By Hon. Ralph Talbot, attorney for the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion: 

A BUI for an Act to Encourage the Destruction of Coyotes, Wolves and 
Mountain Lions within the State of Colorado; to Provide a Bounty for 
Killing tlie Same; to Prevent Fraud In Obtaining Such Bounty and to 
Repeal All Acts and Parts of Acts In Conflict Therewith, and to Pro- 
vide Penalties for the Violation Thereof. 

Be it Enacted by the Geneiul Assembly of the State of : 



Section 1. There shall be paid, as hereinafter provided, for the killing 
-within the boundaries of this state of the animals hereinafter named, the 
following bounties, to wit: For each coyote so killed, $1; for each wolf 
so killed, $2, and for each mountain Hon so killed, $3. 
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Sec. 2. Any person killing within this state, after the passage of this 
act, one or more of the above named animals, and who shall desire to 
claim the bovlnty therefor, shall, within sixty days from the date of 
the killing thereof, exhibit the scalp, with the ears entire and tail con- 
nected of such animal, to the county treasurer of that county In the state 
in which said animal shall have been killed, and shall at the same time 
file with such treasurer his aflSdavit in writing, taken before him as such 
treasurer, which affidavit shall be substantially in the form following, to 
wit: 

I do solemnly swear that the skin, or the scalp with the ears entire 
and tail connected, by me now exhibited to the treasurer of the County 

of State of was taken from an animal by me 

killed within said county and state since the passage of the act of the 

General Assembly of the State of approved the day 

of •.., 18.... 



Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the treasurer of each county in which 
the scalp, with the ears entire and tall connected, of any of the above 
animals is exhibited to him, to examine such scalp, with the ears entire 
and tail connected, so exhibited, and if he find that the scalp, with the 
ears and tail connected, have not been patched, severed, punched or cut, 
he shall then mark each ear by punching therein a hole not less than 
ore-half inch in diameter, and shall then deliver back such skin, or scalp, 
ears and tail, to the one exhibiting the same. 

Sec. 4. If, upon the filing of the affidavit required in section 2, and 
upon the examination required in section 3 of this act, It shall appear to 
the satisfaction of said treasurer that such animal was killed In said 
county and state, and that the scalp, with the ears entire and tail con- 
nected, have not been severed, patched, punched or cut, he shall issue and 
deliver to the person exhibiting the same a certificate addressed to the 

auditor of the State of , substantially in the form following, 

to wit: 

State of County of , ss. 

I, , county treasurer of 

County, , do hereby certify that 

has exhibited to me this day of , 18 , 

the skin or the scalp with the ears entire and tall connected, of 

, and has filed with me his affidavit that he killed such ani- 
mal from which the skin, or scalp with the ears entire and tail con- 
nected, w killed in the above county. 

And I further certify that I have examined and punched the ears of 
the above mentioned skin. . or scalp. . with the ears entire and tail con- 
nected, according to law, this day of , 18 

And I further certify that there is due to the within named 

the sum of ($ ) dollars. 

(Seal) 

County Treasurer of County 
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Said certificate shall show the number and species of the skin or skins 
or parts of skins so examined and punched, and shall be signed by the 
county treasurer in his official capacity, attested by his seal. The treas- 
urer shall receive from the party to whom the certificate is issued the sum 
of ten cents for each and every skin so punched, which shall be in full 
compensation for all the services rendered. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the county treasurer of each and every 
coimty wherein said animal was killed to keep a record in a bound 
book kept for such purpose of all skins or parts of skins, together with 
the date of their receipt, and the name of the person delivering the 
same, and said book shall be transmitted to his successor on the ex- 
piration of his term of office. Upon the receipt of said certificate. It 
shall be the duty of the auditor of state to file the same in his office, 
and he shall give the person presenting such certificate a warrant on 
the state treasurer, drawn on the bounty fund, for the amount specified 
in accordance with law. The person presenting such warrant ui)on the 
treasurer of the state shall receipt upon the back of it the full amount 
received, and the auditor of state and the state treasurer shall keep 
an account of all warrants so issued and paid. 

Sec. 6. Any person exhibiting to the county treasurer of any county 
of this state, for the purpose of obtaining said bounty, the skin or scalp 
with the ears ^entire and tail connected, of any coyote, wolf or moun- 
tain lion that has been killed prior to the passage of this act, or that 
was killed outside the boundaries of the county and state aforesaid, or 
who shall patch up any skin or part of skin with intent to defraud the 
state, or who shall sign the certificate herein provided for without first 
examining the scalp with the ears entire and tail connected, or who 
shall intentionally evade any of the provisions of this act, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not less than $10 nor more than |100, or by imprisonment in the county 
jail not less than two months nor more than six months, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment, together with all costs. One-half of such 
fine shall be paid to the informer and the other half into the bounty fund 
of the State of 

Sec. 7. Any person or persons making a false statement under oath 
as provided in this act, shall be liable to prosecution for perjury and 
suffer the penalties of the same as provided by the laws of this state. 
Any person or persons driving, baiting, enticing, bringing from outside 
the state, or for breeding, rearing or taking any of the animals mentioned 
in this act, for the purpose of procuring bounties thereon, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
subject to a fine of not less than $50 nor more than $200, in the dis- 
cretion of the court, for each and every offense so committed. 

Sec. 8. Any county treasurer of the State of shall be author- 
ized to administer oaths for the purpose of this act. 

Sec. 9. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, 
there is hereby appropriated out of the general revenue fund the sum of 
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$2,000 for each fiscal year of 1899 and 1900, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, and not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 10. All acts and parts of acts in c*onflict with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

Whereas, in the opinion of the general assembly an emergency exists, 
this act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 



A Bill for an Act to Provide for the Branding and Marking of Live Stock, 
for Taxing Brands and Marks and for the Recording of Brands and 
Marks; to Prevent the Defacing of Brands and Marks; to Provide 
Penalties for Violations Thereof and to Repeal All Acts, and Parts of 
Acts, In Conflict Herewith, 

Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of : 

Section 1. Animals may be branded with the owners* brand. When 
animals are brought into this stale from another state or territory in 
transit beyond the Iwundaries of this state, the brand, or a copy thereof, 
duly certified to by the proper officer in such other state or territory, 
shall be received in evidence with like force and effect as a brand duly 
recorded In this state. 

Sec. 2. No brand shall be used by more than one person, association 
or corporation, nor shall any brand be recorded in this state, elsewhere 
than in the state brand book in the office of the secretary of state. 

Sec. 3. Immediately upon the passage of this act it shall be the 
duty of the secretary of state to open a new book to be known as the 
state brand book, in which shall be recorded all brands to be used in 
the branding of animals in this state, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 4. On or before the first day of January, A. D. 1900, every per- 
son, association or corporation, now using any brand in this state shall 
forward to the secretary of state a fac simile of such brand, accompanied 
by his sworn statement that such brand is his, her or its brand, and 
that the same is duly recorded in the state brand book in existence and in 
use at the time of the passage of this act. Upon receipt by the secretary 
of state of such sworn statement, the secretary of state shall, upon 
the payment to him of a fee of $1, record the same in a new book known 
as the state brand book, provided for In section 3 hereof. 

Sec. 5. On and after the passage of this act any person, association 
or corporation, desiring to adopt any brand not then and there being the 
record brand of any other person, association or corporation, 
shall forward to the secretary of state a fac simile of such 
proposed brand, together with a statement, duly acknowledged 
before a notary public, of his desire to adopt such a brand, and shall 
accompany the same with a fee of $1. Upon the receipt of such fac 
simile and fee, the secretary of state shall record the same In the state 
brand book, imless as in this section above provided, such brand stands 
of record in the old or new state brand book as that of some other 
person, association or corporation, or has not been sold or cancelled as 
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hereinafter provided, in which case the secretary of state shall not 
record the same, but shall return such fac simile and fee to the party 
sending the same. 

Sec. 6. The secretary of state shall not receive nor record any brand 
made by the connecting of any letter, figure, sign or character to any 
brand heretofore recorded, but after the first day of January, A. D. 
1900, any one may adopt any brand in the state brand book in existence 
and in use at the time of the passage of this act, which has not been 
entered in the new state brand book, as hereinbefore provided, unless 
the same has been cancelled or sold as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 7. Upon the recording of any brand as provided in sections 5 
and 6 of this act, the owner thereof may procure from the secretary of 
state a certified copy of the record of such brand by paying therefor the 
sum of fifty cents. 

Sec. 8. From and after the first day of July, after the passage and 
approval of this act, it shall be unlawful for any clerk of any county 
In this state to record any brand. 

Sec. 9. It shall be the duty of the secretary of state within thirty 
days after the firet day of July, A. D. 1900, and annually thereafter, 
In September of each year, to publish the state brand book, not exceeding 
1,000 copies, in which shall be set forth a fac simile or copy of all 
brands recorded and in force in his oflice on the first day of said month, 
together with the owner's name, and the county in which such owner 
resided. Such names and brands shall be arranged in the most con- 
venient form for reference, and may be in form following, to wit: 

Date. Name. Residence. Description of Brand. 

Such book shall be bound with a good and substantial binding. 
Copies of such book shall be published within sixty days after the said 
first day of January, A. D. 1900, and one revised copy annually thereafter 
in September of each year shall be forwarded to the county clerk of 
each county free of charge, in whose office It shall be kept open for the 
Inspection of all persons interested. The secretary of state is authorized 
to publish an additional number of such brand books in addition to the 
number required for the counties under the provisions of this section, 
and to sell the same for such price as he may consider reasonable, not 
■exceeding $2 per copy; Provided, That the cost of such additional pub- 
lication shall not exceed annually the sum of $1,500. 

Sec. 10. Any brand recorded In compliance with the requirements 
of this act shall be the property of the person, association or corporation 
<!ausing such record to be made, and shall be subject to sale, assignment, 
transfer, devise and descent as personal property. Instruments of writing 
•evidencing such sale, assignment or transfer of brand shall be acknowl- 
edged before a notary public and shall be recorded by the secretary of 
state in the state brand book. The acknowledging and recording of 
such instruments of writing in the state brand book shall have the same 
force and effect as to third parties as the recording of instruments 
affecting real estate, and the acknowledgment of the same shall have 
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tbe same force and effect as the acknowledgment of deeds to real estate^ 
and a certified copy of the record of any such instrument in the state 
brand book may be introduced in evidence the same as Is now provided 
for the certified copies of instruments affecting real estate. 

Sec. 11. In all suits at law, or in equity, or in any criminal proceed- 
ing when the title to animals is involved or proper to be proved, the 
certified copy provided for in the foregoing section shall be prima facie 
evidence of the ownership of such animal by the person whose brand It 
may be. Proof of the right of any person, association or corporation 
to use such brand shall be made by a copy of the record of the same, 
certified to by the secretary of state. 

Sec. 12. If any person, association or corporation shall willfully 
and knowingly brand, or cause to be branded with his, their or its 
brand, or any other brand not the recorded brand of the owner, on an 
animal being the property of another, or shall willfully and knowingly 
efface, deface or obliterate any brand or mark upon any animal, any 
such person so offending shall be deemed guilty of larceny, and, on con- 
viction thereof, shall be confined in the penitentiary not less than one 
year nor more than dve years as the court may dire<!t. 

Sec. 13. That from and after the passage of this act, every person, 
association or corporation using any brand, brands or stock marks, in 
this state, for the purpose of branding or marking horses, cattle or stock, 
which are now of record in the state brand book or which may hereafter 
be recorded in said state brand book, shall pay to the secretary of state 
on or before the first day of July, A. D. 1899, the sum of $1.50, and 
for each and every year thereafter the sum of $1 for each and every 
brand, brands or stock marks of record, or which shall be recorded 
as provided by law, which said person, association or corporation shall 
claim to be the owner of. 

Sec. 14. It shall be the duty of the secretary of state on or before the 
first day of May of each and every year to notify by letter, addressed 
to the address of the party as shown by brand book, each and every per- 
son, association or corporation claiming any brand, brands or stock marks 
of record in his oflfice that said special tax hereinbefore provided for 
has been duly assessed and taxed against said brands, brand or stock 
marks, and that the same is payable on or before the first day of July; 
and that for the services of so notifying such person, association or 
corporation, and the collection of said special tax as aforesaid, the said 
secretary of state shall receive a fee of 10 per cent. 

Sec. 15. Any person, association or corporation, who has heretofore^ 
or may hereafter, file and cause to be recorded in said state brand book 
any brand, brands or stock marks, under and by virtue of the pro- 
visions of the law, who shall fail to pay said special tax so assessed and 
taxed, of $1.50, on or before the first day of July, A. D. 1899, and the 
sum of $1 for each and every year thereafter, as herein provided for, 
shall forfeit the right or privilege to use said brand, brands or stock 
marks, and shall forfeit all right, title and interest in and to the same 
except as otherwise herein provided. 
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Sec. 16. In case of failure of any person, association or corporation 
to pay said special tax on any brand, brands or stock marks, which 
they have caused to be recorded, or may hereafter cause to be recorded 
in said state brand book on or before the first day of July of each and 
every year, then, and in that case, it shall be the duty of the secretary 
of state, after giving thirty days' notice by publication In a dally news- 
paper in Denver, Colorado, of such failure to pay said special tax on said 
brand, brands or stock marks, on the last Monday In December In each 
and every year, to offer for sale and sell the same, at his office at the 

City of , County of and State of to the highest 

bidder; Provided, That the said brand, brands or stock marks shall 
not be sold for less than the amount of the said special tax due on said 
brand, brands or stock marks, together with the fees of said secretary 
of state and the costs of such publication and sale, and in case there 
shall be no bid at such sale for nald brand, brands or stock marks, then, 
and in that case, it shall be the duty of the said secretary of state to 
cause said brand, brands or stock marks to be cancelled on the state brand 
book, and thereafter said brands, brand or stock marks so cancelled 
shall bo void, and no certificate of ownership of or concerning said brand, 
brands or stock marks shall be Issued, or thereafter be accepted in any 
court or courts as evidence of ownership or title to any animals of any 
kind or character whatsoever, unless the same shall be adopted and re- 
corded by some other person, association or corporation, and In such 
case of adoption all back taxes and costs shall be paid by such person, 
association or corporation. 

Sec. 17. The fund accruing in the hands of the secretary of state, 
less his fees and costs by virtue of the foregoing section, shall be de- 
voted to the printing and publishing of the state brand book, and author- 
ized copies thereof as herein provided. The residue of such fund shall 
constitute a standing fund out of which bounties shall be paid In ac- 
cordance with law for the destruction of wolves, coyotes and mountain 
lions in this state, and the same shall annually and not later than the 
first Tuesday of December of each year be turned over by the secretary 
of state to the treasurer of the state as a special deposit and accretion to 
the bounty fund for this purpose. 

Sec. 18. Any owner of sheep may use an ear mark or tag to designate 
ownership of, and title to, sheep solely, which shall be subject to the 
provisions of this act in respect to brands; but in no case shall the per- 
son so marking sheep cut off or cut out more than one-half of the ear 
so marked, nor cut an ear on both sides to a point. 

Any person violating the provisions of this section by cutting off or 
out more than one-half of the ear so marked, or who shall cut an ear on 
both sides to a point as herein prohibited, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in a sum not 
less than $25 nor more than $200. 

Sec. 19. Owners of animals other than sheep in this state may use 
an ear mark, and the same may be taken in evidence in connection with 
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the owner's recorded brand in all suits at law or in equity, or in any 
criminal proceeding w^hen the title to such animals is involved or proper 
to be proved; but in no case shall the person so marking such animal 
cut off or cut out more than one-half of tlie ear so marked, nor cut an 
ear on both sides to a point. The fact that such ear marks upon animals 
other than sheep is not recorded shall not bar the introduction thereof 
in evidence as aforesaid. 

Any person violating the provisions of this section by cutting off or 
out more than one-half of the ear so marked, or who shall cut an ear 
on both sides to a point as herein prohibited, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in a sum not less than 
|25 nor more than $200. 

Sec. 20. Nothing in this act shall be construed to preclude evidence 
of the ownership of any title to any animal by means of personal identi- 
fication of the same from natural or artificial traits, markings, flesh 
marks pr features, in the absence of the record evidence provided herein. 

And further, that nothing in this act shall be construed to preclude 
evidence of the ownership of and title to any animals under the present 
brand law prior to the first day of January, 1900. 

Sec. 21. All acts or parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

It is the opinion of the general assembly that an emergency exists; 
therefore this act shall take effect and he in force from and after its 
passage. 



By Hon. G. Q. Richmond, attorney for the Colorado Cattle Growers' 
Association, and Hon. M. G. Saunders, attorney for the Southern Colorado 
Stock Growers* Association: 

A Bill for an Act in Relation to the Fencing of Railroads; the Payment 
of Damages for Animals Killed or Injured by Railway Companies; 
to Provide tor the Keeping of Records and Other Evidence of Animals 
80 Killed, and to Provide Penalties for the Violation of Its Provisions, 
and to Repeal an Act entitled "An Act in Relation to the Payment of 
Damages for Animals Killed or Injured by Railway Companies; to Pro- 
vide for the Keeping of a Record of all Animals so Killed, and to Pro- 
vide Penalties for the Violation of This Act," Approved April 8, 1893. 

Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of : 

Section 1. That an act entitled "An act in relation to the payment of 
damages for animals killed or injured by railway companies; to provide 
for the keeping of a record of all animals so killed, and to provide penalties 
for the violation of this act," approved April 8, 1893, be and the same 
is hereby repealed and the following enacted in lieu thereof: 

Sec. 2. That every railroad company or corporation whose lines or 
road, or any part thereof is open to use, shall within six months after the 
passage of this act, and every railroad company or corporation formed or 
to be formed but whose lines are not now open for use, shall, within six 
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months after the lines of such railroad or any part thereof are open, except 
at the crossings of public roads and highways, and within the limits of 
towns, cities, and Tillages, erect and thereafter maintain fences on the 
tides of their said roads, or the part thereof open to use, where the same 
passes through, along or adjoining enclosed or cultivated fields or unen- 
closed lands, with openings and gates therein to be hung and have latches 
and hinges, so that they may be easily opened and shut at all necessary 
farm crossings of the road, for the use of the proprietors or owners of 
the land adjoining such railroad; and shall also construct, where the 
same has not already been done, and hereafter maintain at all road 
crossings now existing, or hereafter established, good and sufficient cattle 
guards. Such fences, gates and cattle guards shall be amply sufficient 
to prevent horses, mules, cattle and sheep and other like animals from 
getting on said railroads; and so long as such fences, gates, and cattle 
guards shall not be constructed after the time hereinbefore prescribed for 
making the same has elapsed, and when such fences and guards, or any 
part thereof. Is not sufficient or not In sufficiently good repair to accom- 
plish the object for which the same, as herein prescribed is intended, such 
railroad corporation shall be liable for any and all damages which shall 
be done by the agent, engines or trains of such corporation, or by the loco- 
motive, engineers, or trains of any other corporation permitted and run- 
ning over and upon their said railroad to any such cattle, horses, sheep, 
or other like live stock thereon; and when such fences, gates, and guards 
have been built and duly made, and shall be kept in good and sufficient 
repair, such railroad corporation shall not be liable for any such dam- 
ages unless negligently and willfully done. 

Sec. 3. Any railroad company hereafter running or operating Its roads 
In this state, and falling to fence on both sides thereof against all live 
stock running at large at all points as herein provided, shall be absolutely 
liable to the owner of any such live stock killed. Injured or damaged by 
their agents, employes, or engineers, or by the agents, employes or en- 
gines belonging to any other railroad company or corporation running over 
and upon such road or there being. 

Sec. 4. Any railway company or corporation or assignee or lessee 
thereof, whose road is enclosed with good and sufficient fences, gates and 
cattle guards, as hereinbefore provided, capable of keeping such animals 
from being upon such road may plead and prove the same as a defense to 
any action under this act, for any killing, damaging or injury to such an- 
imals occurring within such enclosure; but such plpa or fact shall not be 
held to preclude the owner or his agent from showing that such killing, 
damage or injury was caused by the negligence, carelessness or fault of 
such railway company or corporation, assignee or lessee thereof for the 
purpose of showing liability notwithstanding. 

Sec. 5. The killing or injury of any animal or animals by a railway 
company or corporation shall be prima facie evidence of the negligence 
of said railway company or corporation, and every railway company or 
corporation in this state, and every assignee or lessee thereof, shall be 
liable to pay to the owner the schedule value of all scheduled stock killed. 
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and the full value of each and every animal killed not scheduled, and all 
damages to each and every animal damaged by the engine or cars of such 
railway company or corporation in this state, and every assignee or lessee 
thereof, unless the railway company or corporation, or assignee or lessee 
thereof, shall by competent evidence affirmatively show that such killing 
or wounding was not caused by the negligence of such railway company 
or corporation, or assignee or lessee thereof. 

Provided, That on the trial of all actions for damages arising hereun- 
der, after the time for building fences in this act limited, shall have ex- 
pired, in order to admit evidence of absence of negligence, the defendant 
shall first be held to show a compliance with this act in relation to the 
erection and maintaaance of fences, gates and cattle guards. 

Sec. 6. If the owner of any animals so killed, or his or her authorized 
agent, shall make demand under oath, before some officer authorized t.-* 
adniipister oaths, that he or she was the owner or authorized agent of ihe 
owner of the animal or animals so killed as aforesaid, or that he or phe 
was the owner of the recorded brand found upon the animal or animals 
so killed or damaged at the time of such killing or Injuring, and such 
person shall, within six months after such killing or damaging deliver 
such demand to the ticket agent or station agent of such company or cor- 
poration, that he or she is the owner or authorized agent of the owner 
of such animal, describing it, the company or corporation may pay to such 
person delivering such demand last aforesaid as follows: 

SCHEDULE— FOK SHEEP. 

For American sheep, each $ 3.00 

For Mexican sheep or goats, each 2.50 

CATTLE. 

For Texas yearlings, each 12.50 

For Texas two-year olds, each 17.00 

For Texas steers three years old, each 21.00 

For Texas steers, four years old ana over, each 25.00 

For Texas cows, each 18.00 

For American yearlings, each 18.00 

For American two-year-olds, each 25.00 

For American steers, three years old, each 33.00 

For American steers, four years old and over, each 35.00 

For American cows, each 25.00 

For calves, each 12.50 

The above prices, when paid, shall be payment in full. All Texas and 
Mexican cattle shall be considered as Texas cattle; half-breeds and higher 
grades shall be classed as American cattle; thoroughbred cattle, milch 
cows, higher grade American cattle and grade bulls shall be paid for at 
their market value; thoroughbred sheep shall be paid for at their market 
value; horses, mules and asses shall be paid for at their market value. 

Sec. 7. In case such railway company or corporation or the assignee 
or lessee thereof, shall fail for thirty days after said demand made there- 
for by the owner of such animal, or his agent or attorney, as hereinbefore 
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provided, to pay such owner, or his agent or attorney, the schedule value 
of such animal, If scheduled, or the full value of any such animal If not 
scheduled, if killed, or the damages therefor if damaged, such owner may 
sue and recover the same from such railway company or corporation, or 
the assignee or lessee thereof, in any court of competent Jurisdiction in the 
county in which such animal was killed or wounded, together with the 
legal interest thereon from the date such animal was killed or wounded 
with costs of suit. 

Sec. 8. The demand mentioned in section 3 of this act may be made 
upon any ticket agent, station agent or official of such railway company 
or corporation, or the assignee or lessee thereof. 

Sec. 9. In all cases where animals are killed by a railT^ay company 
or corporation, assignee or lessee thereof, the same shall be skinned at the 
expense of said company or corporation, assignee or lessee thereof, and 
the hide immediately hung up for a period of thirty days in a conspicuous 
place at the station nearest the place where the said animal was killed or 
Injured. 

Sec. 10. Every section foreman shall keep a true and correct list, in 
a record book provided for that purpose, of all stock killed or injured on 
the section of which he has charge, stating as near as may be the date of 
such killing or injuring, the kind of animal, the age, color, brand, and ear 
marks (if any), also number of engine which killed or Injured such animal 
or animals, and by what railway company or corporation, assignee or 
lessee thereof, said engine or train was being run or managed at tlie time 
of such killing or Injury as aforesaid, which said list and records shall be 
made immediately after the discovery or knowledge of such killing or 
injury, or as soon thereafter as the necessary data can be obtained; such 
record shall be open to the inspection of all persons at all reasonable times. 
He shall likewise forthwith report such killing or injury to the ticket 
agent, station agent or other agent of the company at its depot or general 
ticket office located at the county seat of the county wherein the animal or 
animals were killed or injured. 

Any person who shall violate the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $50 for each and every offense. 

Sec. 11. Every such railway company or corporation, assignee or les- 
see thereof, whose engine or train shall kill or injure any animal or ani- 
mals above mentioned, shall keep at some convenient place in the county 
seat of each and every county through which its road runs, or in the event 
the county seat shall not be reached by any such road or roads, then at 
some convenient place in the station nearest to such county seat through 
which such road or roads run, a permanent record book in which it shall 
cause to be entered and posted within five days after the killing or injur- 
ing of any animal or animals a description, as nearly as may be, of such an- 
imals so killed or injured, stating as near as may be, the date of such killing 
or injuring, the kind of animal, the age, color, brand and ear marks, 
if any, and also the number of engine which killed or injured such ani- 
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mal8. and by whom such killing or Injury was reported; said book shall 
be open to the Inspection of the public at all reasonable hours. 

Sec. 12. After the skin of any such animal shall have been hung up 
for a period of thirty days as provided In section 9 of this act, said rall- 
waj' company or corporation, assignee or lessee thereof, by whose engine 
or train any such animal or animals shall have been killed or injured, 
and within forty days from the date of such killing or injuring, said com- 
pany or corporation, assignee or lessee, shall cause to be sent to the county 
seat where said permanent record shall be kept as provided In the pre- 
ceding section of this act, all such hides of animals so killed, and it shall 
be the duty of such company or lessee to keep such hides at a convenient 
place in said county seat, or In the event such railroad or railroads shall 
not pass through the county seat, then it shall be the duty of such com- 
pany or lessee thereof to keep such hides at a convenient place at the sta- 
tion nearest such county seat for the inspection of the public for a period 
of at least thirty days. 

Said company or lessee shall cause to be attached to each hide or skin 
of each and every animal so killed, and keep tliereon, a good and sub- 
stantial tag upon which shall be plainly marked the kind, color, age, 
marks and brands of each hide corresponding to the entry of the descrip- 
tion of such animals In the books hereinbefore provided for. 

Sec. 13. In the event any animal or animals so killed, or injured, to 
the extent that killing becomes necessary, be not claimed by any one 
within six months from the date of such killing or injuring, then the said 
railway company or corporation, its assignee or lessee, shall, after the 
expiration of such time, and within thirty days thereafter, report such 
stock so killed or injured, with full description, and pay to the treasurer 
of the county wherein said killing took place, to the use and for the ben- 
efit of the cattle inspection fund of the state, the schedule value of such 
animal or animals so killed or injured, or if not scheduled, then the true 
value thereof. 

The receipt of the treasurer for the value of any animal reported as 
killed or injured pursuant to the provisions of this section, in conformity 
to the schedule value or agreed value, shall operate as a complete dis- 
charge and acquittance to the company against the claims of all persons 
whomsoever for the same stock. And it shall be the duty of the county 
treasurer of each and every county In this state who shall receive any 
money for and on account of any unclaimed stock killed by any railroad 
under and by virtue of the provisions of this act, on the first day of May 
and the first day of December of each and every year to forward the 
same to the state treasurer of the State of for the use and ben- 
efit of the cattle inspection fund, and it shall be the duty of the state 
treasurer on receipt of any such money to credit the same to the said in- 
spection fund for the uses and purposes designated by law. 

Sec. 14. In the event of the failure of any such railway company, 
assignee or lessee thereof, to pay to the treasurer of the county, within the 
time in section 13 limited, the schedule value of any such animals so 
killed, claim for which shall not have been made within a period of six 
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months from the date of such killing, then it shal^ be the duty of the dis- 
trict attorney to institute suit in any court of competent jurisdiction 
against such railway company, assignee or lessee thereof, to recover the 
schedule value, if scheduled, or true value if not scheduled, of any such 
animal or animals so l^illed, and the same when so recovered shall be paid 
to the treasurer of the county wherein the IdUing of such animal occurred, 
for the benefit of the inspection fund of the state. 

All suits so instituted by the district attorney under the provisions of 

this section, shall be in the name of the people of the State of , 

as plaintiff. 

Sec. 15. Any person or corporation who shall violate any of the pro- 
visions of sections 9, 11 and 12 of this act, or fail to con^ply therewith, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding ^50. 

Sec. 16. The records and reports in this act provided for shall be 
prima facie evidence of the facts therein stated, but shall not be held to 
exclude other competent proof of the statements therein contained, nor 
of their incorrectness or falsity in whole or in part. 

Sec. 17. Any party having a claim arising under the provisions of this 
act, may assign the same in writing to any other claimant or person for 
value, or for the purpose of suit, who shall thereupon have all the rights 
and remedies of the assignor. 

Sec. 18. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

Copies of these bills were sent to members of our Executive CJommit- 
tee in Western states and with several other measures relating to the 
live stock industry, were introduced at the recent session of the Colorado 
legislature. 



The Annual Meeting 



Denver, Colorado, January 23, 1899. 

The annual meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Live 
Stock Association was called to order In the parlor. of the Brown Palace 
Hotel this morning at 10 o'clock, by Chairman Springer. There were 
present: Hon. John W. Springer, Colorado; Mr. H. A. Jastro, California; 
Mr. George L. Goulding, Colorado; Mr. G. W. Melville, Kansas; Mr. John 
M. Holt, Montana; Mr. W. C. McDonald, New Mexico; Mr. F. M. Stewart, 
South Dakota; Mr. A. B. Robertson, Texas; Mr. Jesse M. Smith, Utah; 
Mr. D. N. Stlckney, Wyoming; and Mr. C. F. Martin, recording secretary, 
Colorado. 

The minutes of the meetings, January 27 and 28, and October 13, 1898, 
were read and approved. 

On motion of Mr. Jastro, it was ordered that the proceedings of the 
National Convention of January 24, 25. 26 and 27, 1899, shall be under 
the direct supervision of the Executive Committee of the association, and 
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all resolutions shall be referred to this committee without debate, and the 
committee shall make a report on the same at the beginning of each daily 
session. 

The report of the recording secretary, reviewing the work of the associ- 
ation during the past year, and suggesting changes in the constitution 
and by-laws was read, as follows: 

Denver, (Colorado, January 23, 1899. 
To the Honorable President and Members of the Executive Committee, 

National Live Stock Association: 

Gentlemen— I have the honor to herewith submit for your considera- 
tion a review of the work done in the office of the recording secretary of 
the association during the year ending with this date. 

As you are all aware, the newly organized association started on its 
journey to success or failure on the 26th of the present month, one year 
ago, without a dollar in its treasury, or a name upon its membership roll. 

Its executive officers, however, were possessed of much energy and a 
well-defined idea of the great good it could accomplish. The work of con- 
vincing the local live stock associations in every state of the importance 
of a centralized organization was immediately taken up by your president, 
Hon. John W. Springer, as one of his ambitions. He labored early and 
late, and gave of his private funds in order that he might attend stock 
meetings at distant points where the presence of an official of the associ- 
ation was necessary to promote Its fortunes. The success realized by 
this organization in one year has never been equaled by any live stock 
association in the history of this country, and I do not hesitate to say that 
this is due to the efforts and good judgment of your committee and 
executive officers, although many persons in the ranks of this great in- 
dustry have assisted not a little. 

The newspaper fraternity throughout the land, and the Associated 
Press, soon declared themselves our friends, and have aided us in every 
way possible by giving our literature and bulletins the widest circulation, 
and often commenting editorially upon the importance of the work we 
have in hand. 

The first matter of importance taken up by this office was the com- 
pilation of the proceedings of the first convention. This volume, a copy 
of which each of you have received, was printed through the generous 
assistance of the Denver Chamber of Commerce, which donated something 
like $1,500, that we might be able to publish it. The work of publication 
and distribution among the 1,185 delegates to the convention consumed 
three months' time. Copies were sent to every state in the Union, Canada, 
Mexico, all foreign governments, and all the leading journals of America. 
It has received universal commendation, and is now regarded as the latest 
authority on matters pertaining to the live stock industry. 

In the history of nations, no industry of like magnitude has neglected 
to form a national organization for mutual protection and advancement. 
In order to show those interested the importance of centralizing this work, 
a systematic course of correspondence was opened with the officials of 
every live stock association In America, and Invitations extended them 
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to become members of this organization. The realizations of results in 
this direction were so slow that often a contemplation of the future was 
very discouraging. 

Instead of devoting but a portion of his time to these duties, as your 
committee at first intended, the recording secretary gave it his entire at- 
tention. Thousands of letters were mailed during the year, a bulletin 
service, treating on subjects of interest to the live stoclt men was inaugu- 
rated on plans similar to those used by the Department of Agriculture, 
the latter meeting with surprising favor. Applications for membership 
came in, slowly but surely, until now the membership roll of the associa- 
tion is made up of the following: 

The Colorado Cattle Growers' Association, Denver, Colorado. 

The Union Stock Yards Company, South Omaha, Nebraslia. 

The Kansas City Stock Yards Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The Denver Union Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado. 

The Pueblo Union Stock Yards, Pueblo, Colorado. 

The Arizona Stock Growers' Association, Wilcox, Arizona. 

The Fort Worth Stock Yards Company, Port Worth, Texas. 

The South Omaha Live Stock Exchange, South Omaha, Nebraska. 

The American Feeders' and Breeders' Association, St Paul Minnesota. 

The Larimer County Stock Growers' Association, Llvermore, Colorado. 

The Cattle Raisers' Association, Fort Worth, Texas. 

The Custer County Cattle Growers' Association, Westcliff, Colorado. 

The Stock Feeders' Association, Eastern Routt County, Steamboat Springs, 

Colorado. 
The Sioux City Stock Yards, Sioux City, Iowa. 
The Sioux City Live Stock Exchange, Sioux City, Iowa. 
The Live Stock Sanitary Board, Phoenix, Arizona. 
The Saguache Stock Growers' Association, Saguache, Colorado. 
The Kern County Cattle Growers* Association, Bakersfield, California. 
The Western South Dakota Stock Growers' Association, Buffalo Gap, 

South Dakota. 
The Live Stock Exchange, South St. Joseph, Missouri. 
The South St. Joseph Stock Yards Company, South St. Joseph, Missouri. 
The Utah Wool Growers' Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The Southern Colorado Stock Growers' Protective Association, Pueblo, 

Colorado. 
The American Hereford Cattle Breeders' Association, Independence, 

Missouri. 
The Union Stock Yards and Transit Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
The Cattle SanitaiT Board of New Mexico, Las Vegas. 
The State Veterinary Board of Colorado, Denver. 
The Live Stock Association, Dickinson, .sorth Dakota. 
The Sheep Feeders' Association, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
The American Short-Horn Breeders' Association, Springfield, Illinois. 
The Roaring Fork and Eagle River Stock Association, Carbondale, 

Colorado. 
The Wool Growers' Association, Uinta County, TaylorsvlUe, Utah. 
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The Cattle and Horse Protective Association, Round-up Distr:cts 7, 8, 9 and 
10, Denver, Colorado. 

The Elko County Cattle Association, Elko, Nevada. 

The American Galloway Breeders' Association, Independence, Missouri. 

The North Fork Valley Stock Association, Hotchkiss, Colorado. 

The Park County Cattle Growers* Association, Faii-play, Colorado. 

The Grand and Eagle River Stock Growers' Association, McCoy, Colorado. 

The San Luis Valley Cattle and Horse Association, LaJ^ra, Colorado. 

The Lincoln County Cattle Growers' Asociatlon, Hugo, Colorado. 

The Texas Live Stock Association, San Antonio, Texas. 

The Lincoln and Elbert County Wool Growers' Association, Hugo, Colo- 
rado. 

The Kansas City Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The Weld County Live Stock Association, Greeley, Colorado. 

The Eastern Colorado Cattle Growers* Association, Akron, Colorado. 

The Sheep and Wool Growers' Association, Boise, Idaho. 

The Black Range Stock Growers' Association, Hillsboro, New Mexico. 

The Western Nebraska Stock Growers' Association, Alliance, Nebraska. 

The State Board of Live Stock Commissioners, Springfield, Illinois. 

The Board of Trade, Tucson, Arizona. 

The Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade, Denver, Colorado. 

The Union Commercial Club, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The Logan County Cattle and Horse Protective Association. Sterling, Colo- 
rado. 

These organizations represent 5,000 persons, in the neighborhood of 
9,000,000 head of stock and an investment of $300,000,000. The association 
is now of such power as to command the respect of every association, cor- 
poration and law making body on the continent, and with proper and Judi- 
cious management can become of inestimable benefit to its members as 
well as one of the greatest and richest associations for mutual benefit that 
exists on the globe at the present time. 

As to the future of the association, I desire to make a few recommenda- 
tions to the committee which have occurred to me during my work of the 
past year. In the first place, the work of the national association and its 
relations to the local organizations should be outlined more fully. Several 
associations failed to join during the year because they did not understand 
fully the benefit that would result from a membership in this body. I 
would suggest that the committee recommend the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the constitution somewhat as follows: 

Article XL The work of this association shall be national in its scope. 
All matters in relation to interstate trade in live stock, or to the movement 
of live stock between states may be referred to the Executive Committee 
of this association by local or state organizations which are members in 
good standing of this association, after they shall have exhausted all 
means in their control to remedy existing evils or to settle disputes. 
Said local or state organizations may also refer to the national organiza- 
tion all matters in relation to needed national legislation or ruling by de- 
partments, railroad rates affecting Interstate traflftc or similar matters 
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affecting the welfare of tlie Industry at large, or any section of country 
greater taan a state. 

Article XII. At the first meeting of the Executive Committee it shall 
have the power to select a board of control to consist of the president, the 
secretary and three members of the Executive Committee who reside with- 
in most convenient distance to the headquarters of the association. Said 
board of control shall act for the Executive Committee and have charge of 
the affairs of the association during the recess of the said association, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Executive Committee. Three members of said 
board of control shall constitute a quorum for business, and meetings may 
be called at any time by the president of the association. Tlie action of the 
board of control, in important matters, shall b3 submitted to the members 
of the Executive Committee for approval before final action, except In 
cases of emergency, when the board of control shall act with full power. 
Said board of control shall be governed by the by-laws of the association, 
and shall carry out the orders of the Executive Committee. 

I would recommend the foljowing additions to the by-laws: 
From various sources, such as the union stocli yards, railroad compa- 
nies, secretaries of state boards of agriculture and state sanitary commis- 
sions, the department of agriculture at Washington and all other sources 
that he may be able to reach, the secretary shall collect such statistics and 
items of information regarding the industry that may be of value to the 
members of the association in giving them a linowledge of its general con- 
ditions, and to publish the same in bulletin form each month; said bulletins 
to be furnished to the press and to all organizations, members of this asso- 
ciation, and to the membere of the i^xecutive Committee. He shall also 
keep in the office of the association such vital statistics as he may collect, 
tabulated in convenient form for reference. Said statistics to be the prop- 
erty of this association ana to be printed, and made public at the annual 
meetings of this association, and included in the published proceedings of 
the convention. 

Sec. VII. It shall be the duty of the board of control to meet when called 
by the president and secretary. Said board shall consider all matters re- 
quiring immediate action, and shall consider and act upon tlie same as 
speedily as possible. Said board shall have the power to call upon other 
members of the P^xecutive Committee to assist them, and in case of mat- 
ters of serious Importance to the welfare of the association shall consult 
with other members of the Executive Committee and be govrned by the 
opinion of a majority of said Executive Committee. The president shall 
preside over said meetings and the secretary shall keep the minutes, mak- 
ing full report to the Executive Committee whenever it shall meet, of all 
things done. 

Sec. VIII. It shall be the duty of the sub-committees of the Executive 
Committee to receive all resolutions that may be presented to the annual 
meeting of the association to carefully consider the same, and to make 
recommendations to the convention as to what action should be taken 
regarding the same. It shall be the duty of the president to refer all 
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resolutions presented, to said committees, and said committees sliall re- 
port same back to the convention at the next session. 

At the annual conventions of this association the following special 
rules are recommended: 

Only members who are delegates to the convention and in good stand- 
ing shall have the right to vote. Where any association is not represented 
by the full number of delegates to which it is entitled, those delegates 
present shall have the right to cast the full vote to which such association 
is entitled, but only in case the delegates present and voting shall have 
proxies from the absent delegates or shall have authority from the secre- 
tary of said association to represent the full vote of said association. 

Resolutions may be introduced at any session of the convention, but 
must first be referred to a standing or special committee, which is re- 
quired to consider the same and report them back at the next meeting of 
the convention with such recommendations as they may see fit to make. 
The committee may recommend that the resolution be adopted, that it be 
laid on the table, indefinitely postponed, or amended, and shall give its 
reasons therefor. 

All resolutions must be presented in writing and signed by the name 
of the delegate presenting the same. 

In addressing the convention, each delegate will announce his name to 
the president, and shall not speak upon any subject until the president 
shall have recognized him by name. 

All papers read before the convention must be left with the secretary 
after being read. 

All proceedings of the convention shall be reported verbatim by an 
official stenographer selected for that purpose by the president, and the 
proceedings shall be published In book form as soon as possible after the 
adjournment of the convention. Said printed reports shall be distributed 
as follows: One copy to each delegate of said convention, and one copy 
to each secretary of local or state organization which Is a member of the 
National Association; ten copies to the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, and two copies to each State Agricultural College. 

The order of business at the annual meetings of the association shall 
be as follows: 

Calling to order by the president; report of membership by the secre- 
tary; roll call; annual address of the president; report of the Executive 
Committee; introduction and reference of resolutions; considering of reso- 
lutions; consideration of papers; general business; appointment of Execu- 
tive Committee for ensuing year; selection of next place of meeting and 
announcement by the Executive Committee of the national officers for en- 
suing year, together with the members of Board of Control; adjournment 

The treasurer, George L. Goulding, will present to you a report of the 
financial condition, which is most flattering, showing, as it does, that the 
association does not owe a single dollar, and has $932.75 in its treasury. 

I herewith submit a letter from C. W. Baker, whom your honorable 
body selected as treasurer of the association, at a meeting held in this city, 
on January 27, 1898, in which he tenders his resignation for reasons stated 
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herein. His resignation as treasurer was accepted by President Springer, 
who appointed George L. Goulding, of this city, with the approval of the 
Executive Committee. 

CJorrespondence with Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of the Department 
of Agriculture, relative to resolutions presented your committee, by Mr. A. 
B. Robertson, of Texas, and Mr. D. R. McGinnis, of Minnesota, on the 
subjects of "Extension of the Twenty-eight Hour Law," "To Prevent the 
Introduction of Rinderpest, Foot and Mouth Disease and Other Infectious 
and Contagious Diseases Into the United States," and "To Prevent the 
Importation of Animals Physically Unsound," and the proceedings of the 
Executive Committee at Omaha, on October 13, and its action on "ter- 
minal charges at the Chicago market," are also presented. 

Assuring you, gentlemen, of my appreciation of the courtesies you have 
shown me during the year, I am, yours very truly, 

CHARLES F. MARTIN, 

Recording Secretary. 

The report was referred to a Special Committee on By-Laws, to report 
at a meeting in the afternoon. The president appointed as such commit- 
tee: Mr. Robertson, Mr. Stickney and Mr. Jastro. 

Mr. Smith moved that section 2 of the constitution be amended by 
striking out the words "Recording Secretary." The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Stickney and unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Smith moved that the constitution be amended by the addition 
of a section to article IV., following section V., permitting railways and 
transportation companies to be represented at all annual meetings of the 
association by one delegate. The motion was seconded by Mr. Stickney, 
and unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Stickney moved that article IV. of the constitution be amended 
so as to read: "Three delegates at large from each state and territory," 
and that article X. be amended so as to read: "One delegate from that 
county." The motion was seconded by Mr. Holt, and carried. 

Mr. Stewart moved that article III. of the constitution be amended so 
as to read: "Said committee and an alternate for each member shall be 
chosen by the delegates present at the annual convention." There being 
no dissenting vote, it was so ordered. 

Upon motion of Mr. Holt, the rules and regulations were amended by 
the insei'tlon of a rule to follow rule II., viz.: **In debate before the con- 
vention no member shall be allowed to occupy more than five minutes 
upon any one subject; this time to be extended only by a vote of the con- 
vention." The motion was seconded by Mr. Jastro, and made unanimous. 

Messrs. Holt and Stickney reported that the invitations of the National 
Association to their state associations, asking them to become members, 
had been referred to the Executive Committee, and they were satisfied 
that favorable action would be taken on the matter at their meeting this 
spring. 
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The annual report of Mr. George L. Goulding, the treasurer, was then 
read and referred to an auditing committee consisting of Mr. Melville and 
Mr. Stickney. The report was as follows: 

To the Honorable President and Members of the National Live Stock 
Association: 

Gentlemen— I have the honor to make the following report: 

RECEIPTS. 

Membership fees $1,317.1)0 

Stock convention fund, 1898 223.45 

Denver Chamber of Commerce 108.00 

Mr. John Sparks, Reno, Nevada (Christmas present) 250.00 

Total receipts $1,899.35 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Vouchers paid, year ending January 21, 1899— $960.60. .$ 936.60 

Cash on hand in bank $ 932.75 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE L. GOULDING. 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Stickney stated that he believed the entire committee was most 
agreeably surprised at the amount of beneficial work that had been ac- 
complished by the officers of the association during the past year, and 
especially the showing made regarding the finances of the organization. 
In order to express the appreciation of the committee, he moved that a 
vote of thanks be given the president, treasurer and recording secretary, 
for the success attained. The motion was seconded by Mr. Melville and 
unanimously carried. 

Chairman Springer called the attention of tlie committee to the offers 
that had been made by tlie Denver Chamber of Commerce, donating $1,500 
to pay for the publication of the proceedings of the convention, the Union 
Stock Yards Company to provide offices free of charge, and to the various 
newspapers and printing houses of the city agreeing to do all work at 
actual cost, providing tlie permanent headquarters of the association be 
located in this city. The members of the committee were of the opinion 
that Denver was the proper place for such headquarters, but thought tliat 
as a number of the committee had not yet arrived, but would be present 
at the meeting tomorrow morning, it would be best to postpone considera- 
tion of this matter until then. A recess was then taken until 3 o'clock p. m. 

Upon reassembling, the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws re- 
ported to the effect that the changes in the constitution and by-laws rec- 
ommended by the recording secrteary be adopted, with the additional 
amendments: That article III. of the constitution be amended by adding 
after the words, **each state and territory in tlie United States," the fol- 
lowing: "This committee shall be chosen the day prior to adjournment, 
and they shall report the election of officers for the ensuing year on the 
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morning of the last day of the convention. In the event the president of 
the association is elected from the Executive Committee, the committee 
shall then have the right to fill such vacancy from the state which the 
president represented." That an article be inserted to follow article III., 
as follows: "ARTICLE IV. All resolutions must be referred to the 
Executive Committee with sufficient time to allow them to be reported to 
the convention and acted upon by it the day prior to final adjournment." 
On motion of Mr. Stickney, seconded by Mr. Robertson, the report of the 
committee was adopted unanimously. 

The auditing committee made the following report, which was also 
unanimously adopted: 

Denver, Colorado, January 23, 1899. 

To the Honorable President and Members of the Executive Committee of 

the National Live Stock Association: 

We, your committee, beg leave to report that we have fully examined 

the books, accounts and vouchers of the treasurer, and find the same to 

be correct. 

D. N. STICKNEY, 

G. W. MELVILLE, 

Auditing Committ e. 

The committee then adjourned, to meet at the Tabor Grand Opera 
House, at 9:30 to-morrow morning. 



Denver, Colorado, January 24, 1899. 

The Executive Committee of the National Live Stock Association was 
called to order in the committee rooms this afternoon at 5 o'clock by 
Chairman Springer. 

The following resolutions were considered and recommended to the 
convention for adoption: 

By Mr. D. C. Wyatt, President Colorado Cattle Growers* Association: 
Resolved, That the National Live Stock Association of the United 
States, assembled in Denver, approves to the fullest measure the work 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry in its efforts to prevent the spread of 
contagious diseases among animals, and that this association most 
earnestly recommends the National Congress to generously support the 
free distribution of black-leg vaccine, hog cholera anti-toxin and tuber- 
culin. 

Be it further resolved, That printed copies of these resolutions be 
forwarded by the secretary of this association to each and every member 
of the National Congress of the United States. 

By Mr. C. W. Baker, Secretary Chicago Live Stock Exchange, resolu- 
tion concerning classification of farm and range animals: 

Whereas, The United States Department of Agriculture now makes 
an annual report of the estimated number and value of farm animals 
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in the United States on January 1 of each year, in which cattle are 
classified as "milch cows" and "cattle other than milch cows," and draft 
animals as "horses" and "mules," which classification does not reveal the 
number of young animals; and, 

Whereas, Prompt and accurate statistics showing definitely the num- 
ber of young animals, as distinguished from grown ones, on farms and 
ranges January 1 of each year, would be extremely valuable to stockmen 
in all branches of the live stock Industry, and to many others engaged 
in kindred industries; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Live Stock Association of the United 
States, in convention assembled, hereby directs its Executive Committee 
to use all legitimate means within its power to secure, in the interests 
of the entire live stock industry, the dissemination by the public authori- 
ties of statistics concerning live stock of a more comprehensive and de- 
tailed nature than heretofore, and especially to induce the United States 
authorities at Washington, beginning with the next regular census of 
farm and range animals to be taken January 1, 1900, and annually 
thereafter, to furnish prompt and accurate statistics showing the number 
and value of live stock on farms and ranges, in which cattle shall be 
classed as "milch cows," "other cattle over 1 year old," and "calves," 
or cattle under 1 year old; and draft animals as "horses over 1 year 
old." "horses under 1 year old," "mules over 1 year old," and "mules under 
1 year old;" also an appropriate classification of young sheep and swine; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the legis- 
latures of the several states and to the secretaries of other live stock 
associations throughout the United States. 

By Mr. A. J. Bothwell, of Wyoming: 

Whereas, The National Live Stock Association, in convention here as- 
sembled, is convinced of the urgent necessity for the work of extermin- 
ating wolves and coyotes from the stock ranges of the United States, 
and that this work demands systematic and concerted action; therefore 
belt 

Resolved, That the chairman of this convention be and hereby is 
authorized to appoint a committee, consisting of three, to formulate a 
uniform bounty law to be introduced Into the respective legislatures of 
the various states interested, and upon the approval of said bill by this 
body, that the secretary of the National Live Stock Association be and 
hereby is authorized to have said bill forwarded to a committee consist- 
ing of three delegates of this convention residing in each state; the same 
to be appointed by the chair, and the said committee to be authorized to 
introduce the said bill before their respective legislatures and to take such 
measures as will insure its passage. 

In addition to the members in attendance at yesterday's meeting there 
were present to-day: Mr. C. W. Baker, Illinois; Mr. J. R. Stoller, alter- 
nate for Mr. P. A. Thompson, ^Lssouri; Mr. M. A. Daugherty, alternate 
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for Mr. Peter Jansen, Nebraska; and Mr. J. V. Vlckers, alternate for Mr. 
Alfred S. Donau, Arizona. 

The committee, having no other business before it, adjourned to meet 
again to-morrow afternoon at 5 o'clock. 



Denver, Colorado, January 25, 1899. 
At the adjourned meeting of the Executive Committee of the National 
Live Stock Association, called to order this afternoon at 5 o'clock, the 
following business was transacted: 

By Mr. A. P. Bush, Jr., Texas: 

Whereas, The Department of Agriculture of the United States now 
issue a monthly bulletin showing the crop conditions, movements, ex- 
ports, etc., and as the usefulness of this department could be largely in- 
creased by the collection and publication of certain statistics regarding 
live stock, in addition to those already published, without any additional 
expense; and Inasmuch as the live stock industry is the largest single 
interest in this country, and is therefore entitled, on account of its mag- 
nitude, to more complete statistics regarding this branch of Industry and 
movement, etc.; and, as the collection and publication of reliable and 
complete data regarding live stock would be of immense value to the 
producers; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the National Live Stock Association, that the secretary 
of agriculture be requested to arrange for the collection and publication, 
monthly, by states, of the number of heads of cattle and sheep that move 
from the ranges at divers periods into the feed lots, the character of the 
feed on which they are fed, the number of head shipped out of the feed 
lots during the various months, the number of head of cattle and sheep 
shipped as feeders from the various live stock markets, and the territory 
to which they are shipped, the importation of cattle and sheep and their 
destination, the exportation of live stock and their destination, the con- 
dition of the ranges in the various states, the approximate amount of feed 
in farmers' hands, and other live stock statistics useful to the producer; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of this association will co-operate in 
every reasonable way towards the furtherance of the objects of this 
resolution. 

Recommended for adoption. 

By Mr. A. P. Bush, Jr., Texas: 

Whereas, It is to the interest of producers, consumers, shippers, com- 
mercial organizations and especially of the live stock producers of the 
United States that the Interstate Commerce Commission should be granted 
adequate powers to pass upon questions of unreasonable and unjust 
railroad rates, discriminations between individuals and localities, and 
questions of due and undue preference for or against any community 
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or district of the country, and that some legal effect be given to their 
decisions when rendered; and, 

Whereas, By certain court decisions many important provisions of 
the "Act to Regulate Commerce" have been made inoperative, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have been shorn of the power which 
they were popularly supposed to possess; and, 

Whereas, There is an apparent disposition on the part of the railroads 
to abide by the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission only when 
such decisions suit the railroads; and, 

Whereas, There is now pending in congress a bill to amend an act 
entitled "An Act to Regulate Commerce," known as senate bill No. 3354, 
which seeks to give to the Interstate Commerce Commission the necessary 
powers to pass upon the questions above refeiTed to and to give proper 
effect to their decisions when made; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Live Stock Association, representing all 
the live stock growers of the United States, and comprising in its mem- 
bership all the various live stock organizations and associations whose 
names are appended hereto, hereby approve and endorse senate bill No. 
3354, and urge upon the representatives of all the local constituent mem- 
bers of this association, in both branches of congress, to use every legiti- 
mate means at their command to secure the passage of this bill; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous sentiment of the members of this 
association, in convention assembled, that a thorough revision of the inter- 
state commerce law, and the passage of such legislation as is contem- 
plated in senate bill No. 3354, should be attended to at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, and that the Executive Committee of this association be in- 
structed to especially urge upon congress prompt action upon this very im- 
portant question. 

Recommended for adoption. 

By Mr. A. P. Bush, Jr., Texas: 

Whereas, There is now pending in congress senate bill No. 2041, pro- 
viding for an extension of the transit limit for transportation of live stock 
in cars from twenty-eight to forty hours; and, 

Whereas, It is the opinion of the convention that this extension is in 
the interest of the live stock producer, and owing to the improved equip- 
ment of the railroads is really more humane than the present limit; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the National Live Stock Association, in convention 
assembled, endorse senate bill 2041, which Is a bill to amend section 
4386 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, striking out "twenty- 
eight consecutive hours," and "twenty-eight hours," and inserting "forty 
couhecutive hours" and "forty hours," and that the Executive Committee 
of this association be instructed to urge upon the various representatives 
in congress the importance of the early passage of this bill. 

Recommended for adoption. 
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By C. P. Johnson, Secretary of the Board of Live Stock Commisslonera 
of Illinois: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the National Live Stock Association 
that all states and territories in the United States should enact live stock 
sanitary laws and create live stock sanitary boards vested with powers to 
execute such laws, and to co-operate with the United States Department of 
Agriculture in the prevention of the spread and for the extirpation of conta- 
gious diseases among domestic animals, and the secretary of this associa- 
tion is herewith instructed to memorialize the legislatures of all states and 
territories that have not heretofore enacted such legislation, attaching 
thereto a copy of this resolution; also. 

Resolved, That the legislatures of the states where laws exist prescrib- 
ing quarantine lines and fixing periods when regulations against the im- 
portation of southern cattle shall be enforced, should, in the opinion of 
this association, substitute therefor laws vesting the power in the gov- 
ernor to by proclamation prescribe riich quarantine lines and ^determine 
such periods, in order that uniform lines, periods and regulations may be 
established throughout the states of the Union and maintained in co-opera- 
tion with the United States Department of Agriculture, and the secretary 
of this association is herewith instructed to memorialize the legislatures 
of such states and territories, attaching thereto a copy of this resolution. 

Recommended for adoption. 

By John W. Springer, Colorado: 

Whereas, It is the policy of the National Live Stock Association to en- 
deavor to settle by arbitration any and all matters of dispute between ship- 
pers and transpoi'tation companies, stock yards companies and others en- 
gaged in the various branches of the Industry; and, 

Whereas, Complaints continue to be presented against the $2 termi- 
nal charge now being exacted at the Chicago stock yards, and believing 
that a united effort should be made to obtain the abrogation of this charge 
before further measures are resorted to, in the interest of the greatest 
good to the greatest number; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the National Live Stock Convention, that an effort should 
be at once made by this association to secure the abrogation of the $2 
terminal charge at the Chicago stock yards In the interest of the live stock 
industry, and to this end it is hereby ordered that an invitation be ex- 
tended to the officers of said stock yards, and also to the officers of the 
railway lines terminating at the Chicago stock yards to meet with the 
Executive Committee of the National Live Stock Association of the 
United States within sixty days of this date at Chicago for a general 
conference on this subject, that a settlement may be reached concerning 
this controverted matter. 

Recommended for adoption. 

By H. Altman, Wyoming: 

Whereas, An exhibition of the stock growers in the United States at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900 would do much to promote the industry 
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of live stock growing in this country and would lead to the opening of 
new markets for the better breeds of live stock grown in the United States, 
and to remove the opposition to and the prejudices existing against the 
meat products produced in this country in foreign markets; be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, That the president of this convention appoint a committee 
of three who shall confer forthwith with the secretary of agriculture 
with a view of having a complete exhibit at the Paris Exhibition of 1900 
of American bred cattle, sheep, horses and swine grown in the United 
States, the expenses of such exhibition to be borne by the United States. 

Recommended for aaoption. 

By D. N. Stlckney, Wyoming: 

Whereas, The live stock interests of the United States of America 
appreciate the efforts of the Department of Agriculture as carried on 
by the division of agrostology in conducting grass and forage plant ex- 
periments with a view of improving range conditions; therefore 

Resolved, That the convention of the National Live Stock Association 
favor an appropriation by the general government of $10,000 in order to 
carry on the grass and forage plant experiments and Investigations now 
being undertaken by the division of agrostology, and especially for the 
purpose of growing seed and applying same to the ranges in the different 
states within the Rocky mountain district and on the Pacific slope. 

Recommended for adoption. 

By J. D. Wood, Idaho: 

Whereas, The National Live Stock Association, in convention as- 
sembled, appreciating the valuable assistance rendered growers and ship- 
pers of live stock throughout the United States by transportation com- 
panies, whose interests to a great extent are common; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the railway companies be asked to restore from all 
points where they do not already apply, the system of assessing freight 
charges on the basis of the length of the car instead of the weight of 
its contents. 

Resolved, That the railroad companies from all points east of the 
Missouri river be requested to grant the same privileges for stopping 
and feeding In transit of live stock as are now granted by the railways 
west of the Missouri river. 

Recommended for adoption. 

By J. D. Wood, Idaho: 

Whereas, The National Live Stock Association, In convention as- 
sembled, believing that the work of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, in behalf of the live stock Interests of the United States, 
is of inestimable value; 

Resolved, That the convention hereby express Its appreciation of the 
successful scientific efforts of the secretary of this department In behalf 
of the live stock and farming Interests of the country. 

Recommended for adoption. 
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By W. S. Seavey, Utah: 

Whereas, The owners of cattle and horses on the ranges of Utah, 
Wyoming and Colorado continue to suffer from theft and the frequent 
raids of rustlers and cattle thieves generally; and, 

Whereas, The worst and most desperate cattle thieres and robbers of 
the West frequently operate in localities near where the boundary lines 
of the three states join, stealing cattle in one and driving them into 
another state, thus prolonging the process of law; and, 

Whereas, His Excellency, Governor Wells, in his recent biennial mes- 
sage to the Utah legislature, explained this outlawry and recommended 
special legislation in order to rid Utah of the numerous bands of cattle 
thieves who infest that state; be it therefore 

Resolved, That in order to protect the live stock industry of that 
section, the president of the National Live Stock Association be author- 
ized to appoint a committee of four— one each from Utah, Wyoming, 
Arizona and Colorado— to wait upon their Excellencies, Governor Heber 
M. Wells of Utah, Governor De F. Richards of Wyoming, Governor N. O. 
Murphy of Arizona, and Governor C. S. Thomas of Colorado, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the best method to adopt, by concerted action 
of the three states, in order to give better protection to the stockmen 
of this part of the country. 

Recommended for adoption. 

By Mr. E. A. Harris, Colorado, the following amendment to the con- 
stitution: 

The minimum representation from each local stock association shall 
be five delegates, and one additional delegate for each 10,000 head of 
stock, or fraction thereof, owned in said association over 10,000 head. 

Recommended that it be not adopted. 

It was moved by Mr. Robertson and adopted, that the action of the 
officers of the association toward securing the enactment of uniform 
stock laws in all western and middle states be endorsed and that it be 
declared to be the sense of the committee that laws of this character 
will be of the greatest benefit to all stock growers. 

On motion of Mr. Robertson, a resolution was unanimously adopted 
ordering that all registration of delegates desiring to vote on questions 
now pending before the convention be closed at 12 o'clock, midnight, 
January 25, 1899. 



Denver, Colorado, January 26, 1899. 

Chairman Springer called the Executive Committee of the National 
Live Stock Association to order this afternoon at 5 o'clock. 
The newly elected members met with the members who had 
served during the past year. There were present: A. B. Robertson of 
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Texas, and A. J. Boyce, alternate; H. A. Jastro, California; D. N. Stlck- 
ney, Wyoming; Jesse M. Smith, Utah; C. W. Baker, Chicago; F. M. 
Stewart, South Dakota; J. M. Holt, Montana; G. W. Melville, Kansas, 
and H. W. McAfee, alternate; John W. Springer, Colorado, and G. F. 
Patrick, alternate; J. R. StoUer. Missouri; W. E. Bolton, Oklahoma; W. 
C. McDonald, New Mexico, and L. H. Brown, alternate; J. V. Vickers, 
Arizona; M. A. Daugherty, Nebraska; J. D. Wood, Idaho, and Charles 
F. Martin, Colorado. 

After announcing that the work of the old committee and its officers 
had been concluded, and thanking the members for the courtesies they 
had extended him, Mr. Springer resigned the chair. 

Mr. Stickney moved that Mr. Jastro be made temporary chairman, 
seconded by Mr. Daugherty, and carried. 

Mr. Daugherty moved that Mr. C. F. Martin be chosen temporary 
secretary. This was also carried. 

Mr. Daugherty, in a few remarks, flatteringly reviewed the work 
that had been accomplished by the association in one year, and as a 
recognition of this, nominated Mr. John W. Springer of Colorado, as 
president of the association and chairman of the Executive Committee 
for the ensuing year. This nomination was seconded by Messrs. Patrick, 
Vickers, Stickney, Stoller, Smith, Wood, Robertson, Baker, Holt, Jastro 
and Brown. Mr. Stewart also seconded the nomination and moved that 
the election be made unanimous. Carried. Mr. Jastro then introduced 
Mr. Springer to the new committee. 

The chairman thanked the members for the honor bestowed upon 
him, and expressed the hope that the entire committee during the next 
year would work in harmony and accomplish much good. He said the 
only request he had to make of the committee was that the selection of 
an executive member to fill the vacancy caused by his election to the 
presidency be left in the hands of the Colorado delegation to the con- 
vention which was still in session in this city. 

Nominations for secretary being In order, Mr. Stickney nominated 
Mr. C. F. Martin. This motion was seconded by Mr. MelvUle, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Daugherty, Mr. Stoller and Mr. Stewart, and on motion of 
Mr. Patrick it was made unanimous. 

Mr. Smith nominated Mr. Holt for vice president. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Melville, Mr. Stickney, Mr. Baker, Mr. Daugherty and 
Mr. Robertson, and on motion of Mr. Stewart, Mr. Holt was by a unani- 
mous vote declared elected. 

Mr. Robertson moved that in compliance with the request of the 
chairman, the matter of electing a committeeman from Colorado to fill 
the vacancy caused by the election of Mr. Springer to the presidency 
be referred to the Colorado delegation. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Jastro and carried. 

Mr. Daugherty moved that the Colorado delegation be requested to 
elect an alternate to fill the vacancy caused by the promotion of Mr. 
Patrick. This was also carried. 
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Mr. Baker nominated for treasurer Mr. George L. Goulding of Colo- 
rado. The nomination was seconded by Mr. Stewart, Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Stickney and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Smith stated that if the Colorado delegation found it desirable 
to elect Mr. Goulding as alternate to Mr. Patrick in recognition of the 
services the former had rendered the association during the past year 
as treasurer, it would be very pleasing to the members of the committee. 
This suggestion was the unanimous opinion of the committee, and 
it was decided to intimate to the Colorado delegation that the committee 
would consider it a favor if such action could be consistently taken. 

The chair called the attention of the committee to the valuable as- 
sistance that had been rendered the association during the past year by 
the Denver Daily Stockman as the oflScial organ of the association, Mr. 
P. P. Johnson, its editor, having worked early and late for the success 
of the association without charge, and in consideration of this Mr. 
Springer thought it would be only just recognition for the committee to 
again designate the Denver Daily Stockman as the official organ of the 
association. This was unanimously agreed to. and on motion of Mr. 
Daugherty, it was ordered that in the future all official notices, legal 
papers, etc., of the association be published first in the Denver Dally 
Stockman and paid for at the regular rates. 

The president notified the committee that within sixty days he ex- 
pected to call the Executive Committee together in Chicago for the pur- 
pose of conferring with the officials of railways centering therein, and 
with officers of the Union Stock Yards and Transit Company regarding 
the abrogation of the $2 terminal charge. 

Mr. Daugherty moved that the secretary be instructed to compile 
the constitution and by-laws and amendments thereto in proper form, 
and publish the same for general distribution. Carried. 

Mr. Stewart moved that in addition to the number of copies which 
the constitution provides shall be sent to the various government and 
state officials, that two copies of the forthcoming report of the conven- 
tion, together with one copy of last year's report, be sent to each secre- 
tary of state. The motion prevailed. 

Mr. Baker stated that his stenographer, in copying the resolution 
introduced by him yesterday, had made several t3T)ographical errors, and 
these errors materially changed the original intention of the resolution. 
On motion of Mr. Stoller, the secretary was instructed to correct the 
same. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, the president was instructed to appoint Mr. 
Peter Jansen of Nebraska, Mr. D. N. Stickney of Wyoming and Mr. G. F. 
Patrick of Colorado as the Board of Control. 

A resolution was presented by Mr. Smith of Utah, extending the "■ 
thanks of the Executive Committee, as well as the officers of the National 
Live Stock Association, to Mr. Arthur Williams, secretary of said asso- 
ciation during the past year, in recognition of the valuable assistance 
rendered in assisting to organize and carry on the objects of the associ- 
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ation. That Dr. Cliarles Gresswell, A. E. de Kieqles and Fred V. Johnson, 
constituting the Program Committee of the annual convention, merit 
special mention for their successful efforts in securing so many interesting 
and able spealjers for the occasion. 

A resolution was also introduced extending the thanks of the asso- 
ciation to the Denver Chamber of Commerce, Stock Yards Company and 
press of the city and country, as well as the printing houses and all 
others who have so generously donated funds and rendered valuable as- 
sistance to the association. 

Both resolutions were adopted by a unanimous vote. 

The committee then adjourned to meet in the Tabor (J rand Opera 
House to-morrow morning at 9:30 o'clock. 



Denver, Colorado, January 27, 18t>0. 

The members of the Executive Committee of the National Live Stock 
Association were called to order at the Tabor Grand Opera House at 9:30 
o'clock this morning by Chairman Springer. 

Mr. Daugherty introduced the following resolution which was unani- 
mously recommended for adoption: 

Denver, January 27, 1899. 
Resolution Respecting Introduction of American Live Stock into Cuba 

Whereas, The United States government has expended blood and 
treasure for the liberation of Cuba, and is now exercising a military 
government over that province pending the adjustment of a more stable 
form of government; and, 

Whereas, The Cuban people demand for their use upon the island 
1,500,000 head of cattle, and are to begin anew the building of the ma- 
terial interests of the island, experience and practical demonstration re- 
quire that they should be furnished the best stock for their use; and, 

Whereas, The stockmen of Mexico are making strenuous efforts to 
flood that country with thiir scrub, ill-bred stock; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the president of this association be requested to ask the 
president of the United States for an executive order to the government 
commissioners or ruling ollicers of the government of Cuba, to the end 
that preference be given live stock from the United States as against that 
of all other countries; and if there is in vogue through the present mili- 
tary government imposition of duties upon any products of any kind, 
that then a duty be placed upon live stock of all countries except that 
coming from the United States, equivalent to the duty now existing upon 
Mexican stock into the Ignited States under the present tariff bill enacted 
by congress, and that we demand of congress when legislation is had 
providing for the government of Cuba that a provision equivalent to this 
be inserted in the law. 
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The appended communication enclosing a resolution from the legisla- 
ture of Kansas was read: 

House of Representatives, Topeka. Kansas, January 25. 1899. 
Mr. J. W. Springer, Denver, Colorado: 

My Dear Sir— I have the honor to transmit herewith house concur- 
rent resolution No. 9, approved by both sides of the Kansas legislature. 
Very truly yours, CHARLES E. LOBDELL, 

Chief Clerk. 

House Concurrent {Resolution No. 9 By Kavenscraft 

Whereas, The stock yards law passed by the Kansas legislature in 
the year 1897 was sustained by both the United States district and circuit 
courts and is now pending in the United States supreme court; and. 

Whereas, Said law cannot be successfully enforced at Kansas City 
unless a similar law is passed by the legislature of Missouri, for the 
reason that the state line between Kansas and Missouri divides the 
Kansas City stock yards, leaving about one-half of the said stock yards 
In each state; and, 

Whereas, Said stock yards company, in order to evade said stock 
yards law, drive all stock from Kansas into Missouri for the purpose of 
»a\e; and, 

Whereas, By such action of said stock yards company in removing 
all stock from Kansas into Missouri, all the stock interests of the great 
South and West are compelled to pay the old exorbitant charges and 
are deprived of the benefits of the reduction in prices provided in said 
Kansas law, and the said Kansas law is thereby made inoperative by 
such action; and, 

Whereas, There is now pending in the legislature of the State of Mis- 
souri a bill containing the same provisions as the Kansas law, and the 
subject of stock yards legislation is a matter of general interest to the 
i^tock raisers; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the house of representatives, the senate concurring 
therein, that we respectfully ask the National I^ive Stock Association, 
now assembled at Denver, Colorado, to use all honorable means to secure 
the passage of uniform stock yards legislation, not only in Missouri, but 
throughout the several states. 

Passed the house January 24, 1899. 

S. J. OSBORN, Speaker. 

CHARLES E. LOBDELL, Chief Clerk. 

Passed the senate January 24, 1899. 

H. E. RICHTER, President Senate. 
J. W. MDRPHY. Secretary of Senate. 
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Denver, Colorado, January 27. 1899. 
A Petition to the National Live Stock Association in Convention Assembled 

The State of Kansas, by its accredited delegates attending this con- 
vention, does hereby respectfully petition your honorable body and beg 
to submit the following facts and prayer: 

First Facts. The State of Kansas has by lawful methods for the last 
two years sought to reduce the charges made and collected for yardage 
and feed at public yards located within said state, and said effort has 
been and is still being resisted and contested in the United States court. 
The questions at issue in this matter are of material interest to every 
stock grower and shipper. 

Second Facts. Now, inasmuch as the interests and position of the 
stock yards have at this convention been respectfully presented and 
heard from the rostrum of this floor during the past days, therefore your 
petitioners respectfully ask that this convention authorize and instruct 
its honorable Executive Committee to, within sixty days from March 1, 
1899, Investigate and report upon the matter of the charges made for 
feed and yardage and other services rendered by public stock yards to 
which any considerable number of the members of this association send 
their live stock to market, and to ascertain whether or not the rate of 
charges collected at said yards are excessive and exorbitant, or are just 
and reasonable, and further to ascertain Avhether or not the rate of 
charges fixed by law in certain states seeking to regulate prices for feed 
and yardage are just and reasonable, or are unjust and unfair to all in- 
terests concerned, and that said committee publish in the public press 
its findings in these matters within ninety days from March 1, 1899. 

As we, your petitioners, will ever pray. 

J. G. McCOY, 
Delegate-at-Large, State of Kansas. 
G. W. MELVILLE, 
:viember of the Executive Committee from Kansas. 

H. W. McAFEE. 
Alternate from Kansas. 

Mr. Smith moved that as it was now within a few minutes of the hour 
set for final adjournment, and there not being time to give it the considera- 
tion its importance demanded, he would move that the resolution and 
petition be referred to the Committee on Markets. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Stewart and Mr. Wood, and unanimously carried, and 
a recess ordered until 8 o'clock p. m. 



Denver, Colorado, January 27, 1899. 
The adjourned meeting of the Executive Committee of the National 
I^lve Stock Association was called to order in the parlor of the Brown 
Palace Hotel this evening at 8 o'clock liy Chairman Springer. There were 
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present: Mr. A. B. Robertson, Texas; Mr. A. G. Boyee, Texas; Mr. F. M. 
Stewart and Mr. I. M. Humphrey, South Dakota; Mr. John W. Springer, 
Colorado; Mr. H. A. Jastro, California; Mr. Jesse M. Smith, Utah; Mr. 
J. M. Holt, Montana; Mr. J. V. Vickers, Arizona; Mr. D. N. Stickney, Wyo- 
ming; G. W. Melville and H. W. McAfee, Kansas; Mr. M. A. Daugherty, 
Nebraska; Mr. J. R. StoUer, Missouri; Mr. W. C. McDonald and Mr. L. H. 
Brown, New Mexico; Mr. G. F. Patrick, Colorado; Mr. W. E. Bolton. 
Oklahoma: Mr. J. D. Wood, Idaho; and Mr. C. F. Martin, Colorado. 

The meeting was called for the purpose of appointing the various 
committees for tlie ensuing year. 

The following were named by the chair and ratified by the committee: 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

C. W. Baker, Illinois; F. M. Stewart, South Dakota; Peter Jansen. 
Nebraska; John Sparks, Nevada; D. N. Stickney, Wyoming. 

COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION. 

A. B. Robertson. Texas; G. F. Patrick. Colorado; E. H. Callister. 
Utah; J. D. Wood, Idaho; H. A. Jastro, California; J. R. Stoller, Missouri. 

COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 

F. M. Stewart, South Dakota; W. C. McDonald, New Mexico; W. E. 
Bolton, Oklahoma; G. W. Melville, Kansas; Colin Cameron, Arizona. 

COMMITTEE ON ARBITRATION. 

C. S. Barclay, Iowa; Frank E. Emery, North Carolina; T. S. Blythe, 
Washington; G. Fred Martin, Arkansas. 

COMMITTEE ON MARKETS. 

J. M. Holt, Montana; Reuben Gentry, Kentucky; Samuel N. Warren, 
Tennessee; Mortimer Levering, Indiana. 

COMMITTEE ON SANITARY MEASURES. 

H. A. Jastro, California; G. W. Melville, Kansas; H. H. Hinds, Michi- 
gan. 

CONSULTING MEMBERS, SANITARY COMMITTEE. 

Dr. Charles Gresswell, Colorado; R. J. Kleberg, Texas; Dr. Victor A. 
Norgaard, Washington, I). C; Dr. W. K. Le\>is, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Jastro moved that the chairman be given authority to add to 
these committees from time to time if the occasion required. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Robertson and carried. 

A proposition was read from Mr. F. J. Berry, President of the National 
Horse Breeders'. Dealers' and Exhibitors' Association, asking this asso- 
ciation to exchange memberships with the latter. 

Mr. Daugherty thought that action of this kind would not be advis- 
able, and moved that the invitation be respectfully declined, and the 
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secretary be iDstructeil to so inform President Berry, and cordially invite 
his association to become meml>ers of the National Association, as other 
live stock associations are doing. The motion was carried unanimously. 
Mr. Stewart stated that, in view of the fact that each member of the 
Eye<^'Utive Committee is more deeply interested in the particular branch 
of the live stock industry in which he is engaged than the various branches 
as a wliole. he would move that the chair be authorized to appoint four 
additional committees, one on cattle, one on horses, one on sheep and one 
on swine, the personnel of each committee to be constituted of men en- 
gaged in that industry, and that matters coming before the Executive 
Committee may be referred to the committee covering that particular line 
of the industry. The motion was seconded by Mr. Daugherty and Mr. 
Woods and carried. Thereupon the chair appointed the following com- 
mittees: 

COMMITTEE ON CATTLE. 

J. M. Holt. Montana: C. S. Barclay, Iowa: W. E. Bolton, Oklahoma. 

COMMITTEE ON SHEEP. 
J. D. Wood, Idaho: E. II. Callister. Utah: Peter Jansen, Nebraska. 

COMMITTEE ON HOUSES. 

Colin Cameron. Arizona: I). N. Sticlcney. Wyoming; W. C. McDonnKI. 
New Mexico. 

COMMITTEE ON IKKiS. 

Ueuben (Jentry, Kentucky: (i. W. Melvilie, Kansas: J. R. Stiller, Mis- 
souri. 
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GEO. L GOULDING. Treasurer. CHARLES F. MARTIN, Secretary. 



FRED. P. JOHNSON, Official Newspaper. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 



The citizens of Denver having invited the association to hold its 
second annual convention in this city, the Initial step toward making 
preparations for the entertainment of the delegates and visitors was 
taken on October 10, when the Committee on Live Stock and Packing, 
Wool and Wool C» rowing of the Denver Chamber of Commerce, at a 
called meeting, appointed the following Committee on General Arrange- 
ments: 

ARRANGEltlENTS COMltllTTEE 

Ged. L. Godldino, Chairman. 
C. M. Ham peon, 
A. E. de Ricqies, 
John W. Springer, 
F. A. Keener, 
S. K. Hooper, 

This committee, at a subsequent meeting, appointed other committees 
to assist In carrying out the work. 



B. Frank Hunter, 
Geo. W. Vallery, 
Dr. Chas. Greeswell, 
Geo. W. Ballantine, 
H. A. Johnson, 



Fred Wild, Jr., 
J. B. Wiggenhorn, 
W. H. Trask, 
H. H. Metcalf . 



F. A. Keener, 
ThoB. Keely, 
Geo. W. Ballantine, 
B. Frank Hunter, 
John D. Ross, 
Fred W. Bailey, 
W. U. O'Brien, 

B. H. DuBoie, 

C. E. Stubbs, 
C. M. Day, 



F. A. Keener, 
Geo. W. Ballantine, 



F. P. Johnson, 
A. T. Macdonald, 



FINANCE COMMITTEE 

J. M. KuYKENDALL., Chairman. 
Wolfe Londoner, 
W. H. Townsend, 
J. K. Stewart, 
R. G. Parvin, 
Stephen G. Shaw, 
George L. Goulding, 
Geo. W. Vallery, 
R. E. MacCracken, 
J. D. Fanning, 
A. E. de Ricqies, 

TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 

John W. Springer, Chairman. 
C. S. Morey, 

PRESS COMMITTEE 

Chas. F. Martin, Chairman. 
Lute Wilcox, 
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T. H. Lawrence, 
F. L. Smith, 
Harry K. Brown, 
Chas. J. Barth, 
J. C. Burger, 
N. Robertson, 
S. E. Roberts, 
L. J. Hadley, 
Will E. Bates. 
J. Fred Roberts. 



N. M. Tabor. 



D. K. Holly. 
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J. B. WiggenhorD, 
Wolfe Londoner, 
F. C. Smutzer, 



A. E. de Ricqles, 



B. Prank Hunter, 



Henry M. Porter, 
Fred Rockwell, 
W. N. Byere, 
E. Monasb, 
M. J. McNaroara, 
Robert F. Hunter, 
D. C. Wyatt, 
H. H. Robinson, 
J. S. Brown, 
WoQ. Barth, 
D. C. Bailey, 
Charles Owen, 
J. M. Kuykendall, 
Geo. L. Goulding, 
Geo. W. Vallery, 
R. E. MacCracken, 
J. D. Fanning, 
A. E. de Ricqles, 



O. P. Baur, 



J. M. Kuykendall, 



ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 
C. M. Hampson, Chairman. 

J. C. Burger, 

W. E. Bates, 

A. E. de Ricqles, 

PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

Dr. Chas. Gresswell, Chairman. 

HALL COMMITTEE 

F. A. Keener, Chairman. 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE 

Wolfe Londoner, Chairman. 
T. H. Lawrence, 
F. L. Smith, 
Harry K. Brown, 
J. C. Burger, 
N. Robertson, 
S. E. Roberts, 
L. J. Hadley, 
Will E. Bates, 
J. Fred Roberts, 
J. D. Shuford, 
A. T. Wells, 
Ralph Talbot, 
E. Bosserman, 
Murdo MacKenzie, 
A. M. Pryor, 
John McNamara, 
A. C. Dake, 
J. F. Brown, 

MUSIC COMMITTEE 

John D Ross, Chairman. 

AUDITING COMMITTEE 

F. A. Keener, Chairman. 
Geo. L. Goulding, 



R. E. MacCracken, 
John D. Ross, 
C. E. Stubbs. 



F. P. Johnson. 



S. H. Standart. 



John C. Twombley, 
Jesse Gale, 
George C. Kellogg, 
F. A. Keener, 
Thos. Keely. 
Geo. W. Ballantine, 
B. Frank Hunter, 
John D. Poss, 
Fred W. Bailey, 
W. H. O'Brien, 

B. H. DuBois, 

C. E. Stubbs, 
C. M. Day, 
Wolfe Londoner, 
W. H. Townsend, 
J. K. Stewart, 
R. G. Parvin, 
Stephen G. Shaw. 



M. J. McNamara. 



Geo. W. Ballantine. 



FEEDERS' AND STOCKERS' EXHIBITION COMMITTEE. 

A. Beckfr, Chairman. 



D. R. Brigham, 
Milton Mark, 
F. P. Johnson, 



W. L. Hodges, 
Frank Standish, 
A. J. Campion, 
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J. W. Hurd. 
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Five thousand of tbe following invitations were sent to all points in 
tlip T'nited States. Canada and tlie Republic of Mexico: 



HEADQUARTERS 

National Live Stock Association 

Next Meeting Denver, Colo., Jan. 24, 25, 26, 2? 

1899 

Hon. John W. Springer, President. 

John M. Holt, Vice President. Arthur Williams, Secretary. 

Geo. L. Goulding, Treasurer. Charles F. Martin, Recording Secretary. 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 



. . . Miles ('ity 
.... Jansen 

Reno 

Id . White Oaks 
(r . West Raleigh 

.... Guthrie 
.... Portland 
ill . . Shadelaud 

('heeter 

rt . Buffalo Gap 
(»n . Spring Hill 
.... Colorado 
. Salt Lake City 
. (\^wanV Mills 
3n . Bridgeport 

.... Laramie 



Denver. Colorado, November 5, 1898 
To the Members of the National Live Stock Association, and all Parties 

Interested in the Breeding, Feeding and Marketing of Live Stock in 

the T'nited States: 

Dear Sirs-Pursuant to the action of the Executive Committee, I have 
the honor to inform you that the Second Annual Convention of the 
National Live Stock Association will convene in the Tabor Grand Opera 
House, Denver, on Tuesday morning, January 24, 1899, at 10 o'clock. 
As business of great importance to those interested in the variou.*^ branches 
of the stock industry as well as the association itself will be presented 
for consideration, you are earnestly requested to strongly urge your local 
associations to send as large delegations to the meeting as possible, and 
also to invite all who desire to come as visitors to do so. 

The basis of r« presentation at the annual meeting will be one delegate 
at large from each state and territory, to be appointed by the governor 
thereof. 

Each state and territorial range association of cattle, horses, sheep and 
swine breeders shall be entitled to one delegate for every 10.000 head of 
stock represented by such organization. 
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Each state or territory live stock sanitary board sliall be entitled to 
three delegates. 

Each state board of agriculture and each agricultural college sliall be 
entitled to one delegate. 

Each live stock commission exchange shall be entitled to one delegate 
at large and one for every twenty-five members thereof. 

Each stockyard company shall be entitled to one delegate. 

Each chamber of commerce shall be entitled to one delegate for every 
100 members. 

Each state and dairymen's association shall be entitled to one delegate. 

Each state irrigation organization shall be entitled to one delegate. 

All live stock associations of the United States shall be entitled to 
membership in this association upon the payment of a membership fee 
of $10» and an additional sum of 25 cents per 1.000 head of stock repre- 
sented by such members, and all other organizations not included in the 
above shall be assessed $2.50 per annum for each delegate. 

In all counties not having regular stock organizations the county 
commissioners of such coimty may appoint five delegates from that county 
from among the stockmen, each to pay an annual fee of $2.50. 

While any of the above organizations are cordially invited to send 
delegates, your attention is called to the fact that according to the con- 
stitution of this association, no delegate can be allowed to actively par- 
ticipate in the proceedings of the convention unless his local association 
is a member of the National Association. For this reason j'ou are asked 
to impress upon the members of your home organizations the importance 
of making application for admission to this association at the earliest 
possible day, if they have not already done so. 

Among the propositions which have been referred to this association, 
and which the convention will be asked to either endorse or condemn, 
are: The enactment of a uniform bounty law in each state and territory; 
the importance of an exhibit of American stock at the Paris Exposition 
in 1900; the passage of a law by congress prohibiting the Importation of 
breeding animals, physically unsound: the matter of terminal charges at 
the Chicago market; the extension of the twenty-eight hour law; the 
revocation of the recent order of the government setting aside certain 
tracts of lands in westeni states and territories as forest reserves, and 
the extension of the feeding-in-transit privilege to points east of the Mis- 
souri river, and the question of ceding arid lands to the states. Besides these, 
many subjects of the utmost importance to raisers, feeders, breeders and 
dealers in live stock will be discussed in papers edited by the most able 
thinkers in the United States. 

The citizens of Denver, whose guests we will be on this occasion, are 
making extensive preparations for a most interesting meeting. Plans 
have been made and are now being published for a national exhibition 
of range cattle to be held in Denver during the convention. This will 
be one of the most novel and instructive exhibitions for cattlemen in 
all branches of industry ever held. The cattle for exhibition will only 
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be accepted in carload lots, and will come from all sections of the West. 
It win offer an opportunity for the western range breeder to show what 
he has been doing, and to the feeder and dealer an opportunity to see 
what the West is doing !n the way of improving the herds. Indications 
are that the exhibition will be a huge success in every way, and it should 
prove an additional attraction to members. 

The convention will probably be the most important business meeting 
of stockmen ever held in the history of the country. The matters to be 
discussed will be of national importance to the live stock industry, and as 
the association now practically represents every branch of the industry, 
its voice will be heeded by all legislative bodies in the country as the 
unanimous voice of the stockmen of the country. 

It is earnestly hoped that those organizations of stockmen or kindred 
interests which have not yet completed the necessary formalities for be- 
coming members of the National Association will do so at the earliest 
possible moment, as we desire the convention to be as full and represen- 
tative as possible. JOHN W. SPRINGER, 

President. 
GEORGE L. GOULDING. 

Chairman General Committee on AiTangements. 

Replies were received from the president of the Republic of Mexico, 
the Honorable Secretary of Agriculture* for Canada, and nearly evei*y 
governor and leading stockman in the United States. Many accepted the 
Invitation, and those who were prevented by official duties or business, 
expressed their hearty approval of the objects of the National Live Stock 
Association, and wished it unlimited success. Three of these letters are 
herewith published: 

Ottawa. Canada. December 4. 189 ^. 

Hon. J. W. Springer, President National Live Stock Association, Denver 
Colorado, XT. S. A.: 

My Dear Sir— Replying to yours of November 10. which contains the 
very kind invitation to attend the convention of the National Live Stock 
Association of the United States, in Denver, in January 24-27. I appreci- 
ate very much the invitation and would be very glad to attend such an 
important gathering, especially as I would like to brtng the live stock in- 
terests in Canada and the United States into closer relation. The month 
of January, however, is the period in which we have a large number of 
our most important agricultural meetings, and it would be impossible for 
me to attend those to which I have already obligated myself and get to 
Denver at the time indicated. Under these circumstances I will regret- 
fully have to decline the invitation. 

I will communicate with one or two of our leading stockmen and find 
out who could go, when I shall be glad to send you the name of somebody 
whe would represent the live stock men of Canada worthily. 
I am, yours very truly, 

SIDNEY FISHER, 
Secretary Department of Agricultiire. 
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L f^acioD Mexicana. 
Washington, D. C. December 8, 1898. 
Hon. John W. Springer, President Live Stoclc Association. Denver, 
Colorado: 

Dear Sir— I ara in receipt of your letter of the 23d ultimo, inviting me 
to be present at the next meeting of the National Live Stock Association, 
to take place in Denver. Colorado, on January 24 to 27, 1899, and sug- 
gesting that in case I cannot attend, that Mexico sliould be represented 
by a delegate. 

It affords me great pleasure to communicate your letter to the Mex- 
ican government, with the recommendation that a delegate should be ap- 
pointed to your convention, which I hope will be done. 

I am. sir, very truly yours, 

M. ROMERO. 

Legation of Japan, 
Washington, D. C, November 29. 189S. 
John W. Springer, Esq., President National Live Stock Association, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Dear Sir— -I have the honor of acknowledging the receipt of your letter 
of the 22d instant. In reply I am directed to state to you that as Mr. 
Komura, successor to Mr. Iloshi, has only lately arrived, and will be occu- 
pied with the accumulated work for some time yet. he is unable to accept 
your cordial invitation to the second annual convention of the National 
Live Stock Association, to be held in Denver. He particularly regfret* 
that he has thus to miss the good opportunity of addressing your con- 
vention on the existing cordial relations between the government of the 
United States and that of Japan, which relation he is most happy to say 
is growing still closer, and also on the rapidly growing trade between the 
two countries. I need not mention that within the last five or six years 
your export to our country has increased five-fold. His excellency, the 
minister, also wants me to intimate to you that he is not in a position to 
send officially a delegate without first obtaining the consent of the home 
government, which consent, at this moment, is rather hard to obtain. 

As regards the present condition of the live stock industry in our 
country, there is notliing worth mentioning to you. Vp to some two hun- 
dred years ago, Japan used to breed a fair kind of horses, but a continued 
peace at home had caused the feudal princes to neglect the breeding; con- 
sequently, the quality of horses had deteriorated and they were fit only 
for draft and other coarse work. But. now that we have come to feel the 
necessity of having good, serviceable horses, the government is taking in 
hand of establishing the stud stations in different parts of the country, 
and of reviving the hor.««e breeding. It will not do to import horses from 
abroad in large number, as the British government in India is doing from 
Australia; lor the configuration of our country being entirely dissimilar to 
that of other countries where horse breeding is carried on extensively, 
the imported horses are not of much use. particularly for tiie military 
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service in our country. Consequently, tlie plan of our government is to 
import stud horses and to breed those that are specially serviceable to our 
country. We do not raise cattle in any large number, either, on account 
of non-existence of extensive pasture grounds; and what we have are pri- 
marily for such agricultural service as ploughing and for drawing heavy 
weight. However, our people are now coming to consume a great deal 
of beef, and there is a project in liaud to import frozen meat from 
Australia. As for sheej), the repeated experiments of acclimatizing them 
have proved a failure; and as we are coming to u.se woolen cloth largely, 
particularly in the army and navy, and as already several woolen indus- 
tries have been started, we are now importing wool from Australia mostly, 
and some of the lower grades of wool from China and India. Tliere is 
nothing to state with regard to the hog raising, as the pork is not much 
relished by the Japanese. I hope that tlie above statements may serve 
you as a rough sketch of the live stock industry in our country. 

In conclusion, his excellency, the minister, directs me to convey to you 
his best regards and his sincere wish for tlie success of your convention. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most ob *dient servant, 

T. J. NAKAGAWA, 

First Secretary. 



as 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAM 



The committee haviuK this matter in charge, after considerable ardu- 
ous labor, prepared a most interesting program, which was successfully 
carried through, with one or two exceptions, where illness prevented the 
attendance of the si)eaker: 

Monday, January 23 

10:30 a. m.— Meeting of the Executive Committee, Brown Palace Hotel. 

Tuesday, January 24 

9:30 a. m.— Convention called to order in the Tabor Grand Opera House. 
IM-ajer— Very Rev. Dean Martyn H. Hart, St. John's Cathedral. Ad- 
dresses of Welcome— Hon. C. S. Thomas, Governor of Colorado; Hon. 
T. S. McMurray, Mayor of Denver. Response— Hon. A. P. Bush, of 
Texas. 

U»:30 a. m.— Roll call and approval of the list of accredited delegates. 

11:30 a. m.— Annual Address of the President— Hon John W. Springer. 

RECESS. 

1 :30 p. m.— Introduction and reference of resolutions. Report of the Exec- 
utive Committee. Consideration of report and recommendations. 
Discussion and action by convention. 

4:00 p. m.— "Present Conditions of the Live Stock Industry in the United 
States." Five-minute talks from delegates representing each stat.* and 
territory. 

5:30 p. m.— Adjourn. 



Wednesday, January 25 



9:00 a. m.— Reports of committees. Introduction and reference of resolu- 
tions. Consideration of resolutions. 

9:30 a. m.— Resolution— Recommending a uniform bounty law for the ex- 
termination of predatory animals in all Western States and Territories. 
Introduced by Hon. A. J. Botliwell, of Wyoming. Discussion and 
action by convention. 

10:45 a. m.— Resolution- Recommending specific legislation in all Western 
States and Territories regulating the registration and use of live stock 
brands. Introduced by Senator B. M. Ammons, of Colorado. Discus- 
sion and action by convention. 
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11:00 a. m.— Resolution— Recommending to the general government that a 
law be enacted placing the public and arid lands in the control of the 
states wherein they are situated. Introduced by Conrad Schaeffer, of 
Colorado. Discussion and action by convention. 

11:45 a. m.— Paper— "Grading and Breeding of Range Cattle." Paper by 
E. F. Mitchell, of Missouri. 

RECESS. 

1:30 p. m.— Resolution— Approving the work of the National Bureau of An- 
imal Industry and urging upon the secretary of agriculture the contin- 
uation and extension of the same. Introduced by Dr. M. Stalker, Pro- 
fessor of Veterinary Medicine, State Agricultural College of Iowa, 
Statement of work done by the bureau in the interest of live stock. 
^y Dr. Victor A. Norgaard, of the Bureau of Animal industry, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Supported by Dr. A. T. Peters, University of Nebraska. 
Discussion and action by convention. 

2:15 p. m.— Resolution— Urging upon all state and territorial legislatures 
the importance of establishing sanitary commissions in all said states 
and territories. Introduced by President C. P. Johnson, of the Inter- 
state Association of Live Stock Sanitary Boards, Illinois. Discussion 
and action by convention. 

8:00 p. m.— Resolution— Recommending the enactment of a law by congress 
to prevent the importation of animals for breeding purposes not of 
pure registered blood, and the total exclusion of physically unsound 
animals; and the enactment of state laws to prevent the use of physic- 
ally unsound animals or non-registered animals for public breeding 
service. Introduced by D. R. McGinnis, secretary American Live 
Stock Feeders' and Breeders* Association, Minnesota. Seconded by Dr. 
J. C. Norton, territorial veterinarian of Arizona. Discussion and action 
by convention. 

8:30 p. m.— "Live Stock as a Mortgage Security." Paper by Mr. T. B. 
McPherson, cashier Union Stock Yards National Bank, South Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

4:00 p. m.— "The Weather Bureau and the Live Stock Industry." Paper 
by F. H. Brandenburg, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Weather Bureau, Denver Station. 

4:30 p. m.— "Sheep Feeding as an Industry." Paper by Hon. Peter Jansen, 
of Nebraska. 

6:00 p. m.— "The Humane Handling of Live Stock." Paper by Rev. T. 
H. Malone, of Colorado Humane Society. 

6:15 p. m.— Adjourn. 



Thursday, January 26 



9:00 a. m.— Reports of committees. Introduction and reference of resolu- 
tions. 
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9:30 a. m.— Resolution— Requesting the appointment by tlie United States 
government of a commission of stockmen, accompanied by a request 
upon the Mexican government for the appointment of a similar com- 
mission, the two commissions to meet and consider needed laws and 
regulations necessary to facilitate the international trade and move- 
ment of live stocli between this country and the Republic of Mexico. 
Introduced by Mr. J. V. Vicliers, of Arizona. Seconded by Mr. D. O. 
Lively, Secretary the Live Stock Exchange, Fort Worth Texas. 

10:15 a. m.— Resolution— Recommending to the Department of the In- 
terior that the rule prohibiting the grazing of sheep on forest reserves 
In the West be abrogated. Introduced by Hon. John C. Mackay, of 
Utah. Substitute Resolution— Approving the action of the government 
in protecting the forest reserves. Introduced by Hon. Ralph Talbot, 
of Colorado. Statement of government position in relation to grazing 
on forest reserves. Hon. A. R. King, of Colorado. Discussion and ac- 
tion by convention. 

11:00 a. m.— "Range Problems of the Northwest." Paper by Hon. A. B. 
Leckenby, of Oregon, special agent in charge of grass and forage plant 
investigation for the Pacific Coast, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

11:15 a. m.— "Relation of the Stock Yards to the Live Stock Industry.**^ 
Paper by W. J. C. Keuyon, general manager Omaha Union Stock 
Yards Company, Nebraska. 

11:30 a. m.— "The Packer and the Stockman." Paper by F. J. Berry, of 
Illinois. 

11:45 a. m.— "The Railroad and the Stockman." Paper by M. A. Daugh- 
erty, of Nebraska. 

RECESS. 

1 :30 p. m.— "Early Introduction of Live Stock in the Arid Regions." Paper 
by J. R. Winder, President Deseret A. &. M. Co., Utah. 

1:45 p. m.— "The Cuban Cattle Trade." Paper by Colonel Ike T. Pryor, 
of Texas. 

2:00 p. m.— "The Benefits of Live Stock Exhibitions." Paper by J. B. 
Dinsmore. of Nebraska. 

2:15 p. m.— "The Fashionable Horse of the Present." Paper by Samuel 
Walter Taylor, of New York. 

2:30 p. m.— Resolution— Recommending investigation by all government 
experiment stations into the merits of all classes of horses now bred 
in the United States, for the purpose of determining which class is the 
most profitable to raise as a horse for general home use and for ex- 
port. By Mr. C. E. Stubbs, Colorado. Discussion and action by the 
convention. 

3:15 p. m.— "The Future of the Range Industry." Paper by Professor S. 
M. Emery, director of the Montana Experiment Station. 

3:30 p. m.— "Some Problems in Cattle Feeding." Paper by Professor 
Charles F. Curtiss, director of the Iowa Experiment Station. 
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4:00 p. m.— "Live Stock Exhibit in Paris in 1900." Paper by Hon. Reuben 
Gentry, of Kentucky, member of tlie Paris commission. 

4:15 p. m.— ^'Hereford Cattle." Paper by Hon. T. F. B. Sotliam, vice pres- 
ident American Hereford Association, Missouri. 

4:45 p. m.— "Women in the Live Stock Industry." Paper by Mrs. Lillian 
Gregory, editor Kings and Queens of tlie Range, Kansas City. 

5:00 p. m.— Adjourn. 



Friday, January 27 



9:00 a. m.— Final reports of committees. 

9:30 a. m.— Consideration of resolutions. 

10:00 a. m.— Election of Executive Committee. 

10:45 a. m.— Selection of the next place of meeting. 

11:30 a. m.— Unfinished business. 

12:00 m.~ Adjourn sine die. Delegates will take cars up<m atljoiimment 

to Union Stock Yards to inspect exhibition of range cattle. 
8:00 p. m.— Meeting and organization of National Executive Committee at 

Brown Palace Hotel. Closing business. 

The Entertainment Committee provided in addition to this a program 
never before equaled by any convention in the history of our city. Every 
moment of the time not taken up by the convention was occupied in some 
entertainment at one of the theaters, at the Stock Yards, and ball room. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 

OP TME 

National Live Stock Association 

Denver, Colorado. January 24. 25, 26, 27, 1899 
MORNING SESSION 

JANUARY 24 



After lunsic by the orchestra. President Springer called the conven- 
tion to order and announced that the Rev. Dean Martyn H. Hart would 
lead in prayer. 

Dean Hart: Just a few words be- 
fore you rise. It is a very excellent 
habit that we have in this Western 
country, of be^nning a convention 
with prayer, and for myself I think 
it is admirable, provided the con- 
vention knows what it wants and is 
willing to acknowledge that it can- 
not get what it wants except by 
asking the Divine Being to give it. 
I am one of those people who think 
that prayer is a very serious thing. 
If a man came to me and said he 
wanted something and then began 
to babble and evidently did not 
know wliat he wanted, I should 
tliink that either he was mad or I 
was iiMid, and I would get rid of 
him. I believe that when the Al- 
mighty God made this world, he 
intended man to be the governor of 
the world. He said, let him hare 
dominion over the fishes of the sea, 
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over the fowls of the air and over the cattle. Then yon remember that 
when the flood came, which swept from the earth a hybrid rajce— and you 
all know better than I do that hybrids are sterile, and this world would 
have soon been depopulated if the flood hadn't come to save the only 
pure race, Noah and his three sons. Then the change took place and the 
Lord sent out man and told him to subdue the earth. You see there is a 
big difference between the two missions. In the second case he had to 
get it for himself. 

Now we are in that condition, and I always believe in all efforts of 
man to control nature, to use the forces of nature for his own benefit, 
and I believe that is his answer and the realization of what God told 
mail to do, to subdue the earth. I believe this convention is quite in 
the order of God's government, namely, that you are coming here to- 
gether as cattle masters, and I believe that your deliberations here are 
intended to carry out that very thing which God intends we should do, 
that is, subdue the earth. You are regulating in the best possible way 
the management, breeding and general distribution of these circumstan- 
ces, and therefore I was quite willing to come here and offer prayer. We 
want the direction and the wisdom that comes from above. I do not 
care how much a man has, wisdom is the application of knowledge to 
life; and unless a man applies what he knows for the benefit of his 
fellow-men, or unless he reduces things to something like order, I think 
that man had better be without any knowledge at all. A clever thief 
and an educated thief is a long ways worse than an uneducated thief. 
What we need is wisdom; I don't mind asking for wisdom. And now, 
if you will rise, I will offer a collect which was written about 1,500 years 
ago for that purpose: 

**Direct us. Oh Lord, in all our doings with Thy most gracious favor, 
and further us with Thy continual help, that in all our works begun, 
continued and ended in Thee, we may glorify Thy holy name, and finally 
by Thy mercy attain everlasting life, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen." 



The President: I regret that we have been somewhat delayed this 
morning, but it has largely occurred on account of the trains being late 
and delegates finding it impossible to register. I have asked the ushers 
to admit everybody who is entitled to come onto the floor as a delegate, 
and they can go out as it suits their convenience and register during the 
day. 

It affords me very great pleasure to introduce the new governor of 
Colorado, lion. Charles S. Thomas, who will welcome you to the State 
of Colorado. (Applause.) 
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Address of Welcome on Behalf of the State of Colorado 

Hon. Charles S. Thomas, Gov- 
ernor: As you have already had 
one address of welcome, It perhaps 
will afford me the opportunity of 
abbreviating what little I shall say 
by merely supplementing what hai 
already been said. The historian 
of the future will doubtless de- 
scribe the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century as the age of con- 
ventions, for that period has been 
prominent in those assemblages 
representing all the different pur- 
suits of mankind and tending by 
discussion and comparison to im- 
prove industries and to benefit the 
human race. We have had, during 
that period, congresses and con- 
ventions assembled for the discus- 
sion and consideration of all sub- 
jects known to civilization, and the 
industries have been prominent in the holding of those assemblages 
and as a consequence great benefit and progress has been made. The 
facilities of transportation which we enjoy, the linking together of this 
vast republic by Its thousands upon thousands of miles of railway, have 
made It easy for men to gather together and consider what Is best for 
their own and the welfare of the people. Hence progress has taken 
a direction which otherwise, perhaps, would have been Impossible, or 
at least made possible under circumstances of the greatest dlfllculty. 

This convention represents one of the greatest of all pursuits of man. 
It represents those Industries which existed In a crude state before man 
began the subjugation of the soil and settled In those communities which 
are at the basis of empires and republics. You represent an Industry 
upon which the life of civilization depends, the propagation and supply 
of a food product more necessary to the sustenance of life than perhaps 
any other, and It Is altogether meet and proper that your convention 
should be held In the Centennial state, a state representing. In part, 
territory acquired by three great eras of expansion, the first being the 
purchase of Louisiana, the second the acquisition of Texas, and the 
third the cession In 1848 from the Republic of Mexico. We are almost tn 
the heart of that great arid region which, when we were children, was 
described as "the Great American Desert," and which to-day Is the vast 
roaming field of those hundreds of thousands of animals whose lives are 
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taken that civilization may be sustained, that armies may be fed. and 
that progress may go onward and unimpeded. 

You have assembled from twenty-two states and territories, and here, 
I have no doubt, will be discussed, witli profit and benefit to all, those 
varied relations which exist not only between the states, but between 
the severaJ diiTerent enterprises which you all represent. 

We are glad that you are with us; we believe that you will come 
again and again, until the City of Denver and the State of Colorado will 
be recognized as the headquarters of that great pastoral industry which 
to-day stands among the first in the pursuits of the American people. 
(Applause.) We therefore are glad to welcome you to this land of beauty 
and of barbecues (Applause), and while you are here we want you to 
feel entirely at home. Speaking for the State of Colorado, let me say 
that during the period that you shall be our guests, the state is yours. 
Some of us may be opposed to the modern idea of expansion, but you are 
welcome to expand, individually and collectively (laughter) during the 
entire period of your stay in Colorado. (Applause.) If this building is 
not large enough, take the street; if the streets are not expansive enough, 
take the buildings; and if this beautiful city is too narrow in its limita- 
tions for your general hilarity, remember that the entire state belongs 
to you and you will be protected while you are here. We therefore 
welcome you all to this land of steers and sheep and of scenery, and we 
trust that you will feel that by reason of our extended hospitality and 
its enjoyment, that no other place can or will compete for the honor of 
successive conventions. So far as we are concerned, we are linked with 
you in everything you represent and have nothing but words of good 
cheer for you all. 

My friends, so far as the city is concerned, it happily devolves upon 
another to give you its address of welcome. Our honored mayor has 
held that place so long and fulfilled its duties so well, that he is better 
capable than any man of whom I know to tell you where all the bad 
places of the city are, in order that you may avoid them. (Applause.) 
And when these things are mentioned for your e<llflcation, and you shall 
have organized for the transaction of business, remember that at all 
times, under all circumstances, our welcome is as expansive and lofty 
as the mountains to the west, and our hospitality as broad and generous 
as the plains that undulate toward and melt in the distant horizon. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The President: On behalf of the City of Denver, it becomes my 
pleasure to present Mayor T. S. McMurray. We shall recognize him as 
an old friend, as he was with us last year. 
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Address of Welcome on Behalf of the City of Denver 

Hon. T. S. MfMurmy. Mayor: 
Members of the National Live 
Stock Association— A year ago it 
was my pleasant privilege to assist 
in welcoming you to the City of 
Denver at the organization of yonr 
association. The child was born, 
and now upon the first anniversary 
of its birth you are here again to 
celebrate in tlie natal city the or- 
ganization of your association. 
Again it is my privilege to second 
the words of welcome of his Ex- 
cellency, the Governor, and to ex- 
tend to you on belialf of the citizens 
of Denver a hearty and cordial 
welcome here in our midst. His 
Excellency has told you that I was 
capable of telling you of all the bad 
places in the city, that it would be 
your duty and privilege and pleas- 
ure, no doubt, to avoid, but what 
he seems to have forgotten is that 
under the charter of the City of Denver the police force of the city is under 
the control of the governor of the state, and the police force has charge 
of all the bad places; consequently, I can only recommend you will receive 
a letter of introduction from the govei*ner to the president of the Fire and 
Police Board, and he will give you the information about those bad places 
that the governor has so willingly pointed out to you. (Applause.) 

But, gentlemen of the convention, as you are here in our midst, I can 
assure you that every citizen of Denver is glad to have you come. We 
trust that while you are here you will enjoy yourselves. We trust that 
the expansion theory of which the governor has told you will not be lim- 
ited in the slightest particular; that you may have all the room you want; 
that the range may be unlimited; that the barbed wire fences will all be 
cut, and that you will have the privilege of roaming at will, without any 
to molest or make you afraid. 

We are interested in your convention— we are interested in it from the 
standpoint of this city. This city has large dependencies upon the cattle 
and live stock interests of the country. You are here to consult in re- 
gard to those influences that will be for the upbuilding of the industry 
that you represent. As you so consult, whatever you may do for the ben- 
efit of the live stock interests of tlie country will redound also for the 
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prosperity of Denver, the Queen City of the Plains. You come here to 
talk of your relations one with the other, the relations of the cattle and 
the sheep, the horse and the swine industries of the country in which 
you are interested, as you talk of your relations with the national govern- 
ment, as you talk of your Interest In the laws of the national government, 
fta you consider those things that will help to expand your industry and 
the market for your stock, so you will be doing those things and talking 
of those things that will be for the interest of this city and of this state. 
There are vast interests devolving upon these Industries— there are vast 
questions which you may profitably consider. The question of the ces- 
sion of the public lands will undoubtedly be one. As you talk of this, 
and of the recognition that the live stock industry should receive from the 
national union, you will find in the City of Denver many warm supporters 
of those theories and of those doctrines, and for anything we can do to 
help you, you can count upon our cordial co-operation and support. 

I will not detain you by any extended remarks; you have business of 
your own. You are simply here to-day in the organization of this con- 
vention, listening to the words of welcome from the governor of the state 
and the chief executive of the city, in order that you may feel you are not 
strangers in a strange land, to which many of you have come often, and to 
which we hope all of you will come still oftener in the future. Go, then, 
through our city— it is yours; the gates are wide open, the keys of the city 
are at your disposal: enjoy yourselves while you are here; discuss these 
questions of interest in a manner that will be profitable not only to you, 
but to us. And when you go away from here, let it be with such a 
feeling of homesickness in your hearts that you will only be waiting until 
the next Januar>% when you can come back again and see us once more. 
(Applause.) 

Music by the band. 

The President: I want to introduce Mr. A. P. Bush, Jr., President of 
the Cattle Raisers' Association of Texas. He has been asked by the Pro- 
gram Committee to reply to the address of welcome. Mr. Bush is well 
known to you all. 
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Response to the Addresses of Welcome 

Hon. A. P. Bush, Jr., of Texas: 
Gentlemen, Mayor, Citizens of Den- 
ver—As the president aptly said, 
the committee has done this with- 
out my knowledge or approval, be- 
cause I was uncertain as to my 
ability to attend this meeting. And 
I feel, speaking for those you have 
gathered here before and, individu- 
ally, those who know this great 
state as it has been pictured to you 
by the governor, the City of Den- 
ver, the Queen of the West, mag- 
nificent in its proportions, exquis- 
ite in its beauty, to you, or for you, 
who have enjoyed the open-hearted 
hospitality and the cordial hand- 
shake of the people of this country, 
perhaps a simple "Thank you'* 
would be the best speech that 1 could make, because they know of 
our enjoyment, of our sincerity, and the worth of the entertainment 
that has been extended to us in the past. They know that when we come 
into their midst, we are their subjects; their edicts go forth; their programs 
are laid out, and we, as good visitors, know nothing but to obey. 

And I wish to say to the honorable mayor, that when he tells us that 
the city is wide open, that the doors are all taken from their hinges, and 
we are delivered the keys, that the members of this association, as I know 
them, are smart enough to walk In without looking for a keyhole. 
(Laughter and applause.) Further, that we are subservient and obedient 
enough to fall into a special procession, headed by the Hon. Wolfe Lon- 
doner, of the City of Denver. 

But gentlemen, there is perhaps more that should be said. To Denver, 
to the State of, Colorado, must be accredited the conception, the organiza- 
tion of this body, that purports to, and represents, the live stock Industry 
of the United States. It was through their personal energy, unaided by 
any one on the outside, that these people a year ago were brought together 
in convention and crystalized into an association. When they began this 
work, I doubt whether they appreciated the magnitude of such an organ- 
ization. Indeed, I am sure I did not, until recently, looking over some 
data furnished in that line. The greatest industry of these United States 
is tliat of agriculture. Of that, as an Integral part, is the live stock 
Industry. The great agricultural industry represents one-fourth of the 
entire wealth of these United States. That industry, or that wealth. Is 
divided into three classes— one, the products direct from the soil; another, 
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tlie live stock; the other, the land, fences and improvements. If you will 
look at those figures, they are astounding. The agricultural Interests 
figure up, In round numbers, the Inconceivable amount of sixteen thousand 
millions of dollars. The products of the country represent between 15^ 
and 10 per cent, of that; the live stock of the country represents approx- 
imately 14 per cent, of It. Give to each line of industry that percentage 
and proportion to which it is entitled in lands and improvements, and this 
grand organization would represent approximately the enormous sum of 
seven thousand millions of dollai*s. When we consider such an Interest- 
when we consider that an organization of this kind, formed upon a prac- 
tical basis, carried out by practical and intelligent men— it should make ua 
rise up and appreciate ourselves, and go out to the people, to the congress, 
to the states, and demand those things that are necessary for our progress 
and well-being. It should be the province of this organization to show 
to the nation what we are; it should be their province to go to congress; 
it should be so organized, so handled, so empowered, that all public ques- 
tions affecting this interest should come through it and make its voice 
heard. It should be of such a character — not evanescent, but at the head 
of it practical, progressive men, who can and who must give their time 
and their attention, if It is to be made the grand success that it should be. 

It is unnecessary for me at this time, and 1 will not go into measures 
that are vitally affecting you and me and every producer of live stock in 
the United States, every farmer, because every one is more or less a live 
stock owner and producer. But we must make our deliberations practical;: 
we must take hold, appreciating the responsibilities that we have as- 
sumed, and we must demonstrate to these good people who have so cor- 
dially welcomed us, and who have entertained us heretofore, and who, 
with othei*s, are begging to entertain us again, that we can maintiin that 
high standard that should characterize such a representative body as this; 
that we can find all the places that they have pointed out and avoid them; 
that we have tasted, and possibly will taste, of all the good things they 
have, and that to their welcome we return the most sincere and grateful 
thanks. 

Gentlemen, I am obliged to you. 

The President: I will ask the secretary, Mr. Arthur Williams, to read 
the list of membership and the votes they are entitled to, that we have- 
compiled to Saturday night. The changes from that time will be an- 
nounced later. 

I want to say to the delegates that there was some little misunder- 
standing about registering. Several of you have been required by the- 
clerk to pay a fee of $2.r>0 that you are not required to pay. Now, I don't 
want any of you to feel badly al)out having had to pay this amount, be- 
cause it will be refunded, and every one of you will be placed on the 
same footing in the convention. Necessarily, whert* we are handling so 
many men, a few mistakes will occur. It is impossible for any one man 
to know the entire membership. We will get it all right during the con- 
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vention. If any of you have erroneously paid money, it will be refunded 
to you very gladly, indeed. 

The secretary will read the list of members, as I say, registered to 
Saturday night, and the votes to which they are entitled. It will be cor- 
rected later. 

The Se<*retary: (Reads the list of members; the same as in the proceed- 
ings of the Executive Committee, January 2ii, in the front of this volume.) 

Music by the band. 

Mr. M. A. Daugherty, of Nebraska: I move that the list of delegates 
as read be approved, and that the secretary be instructed to prepare a 
further list of delegates to ix? reporttnl to this convention immediately 
after recess, or after convening after recess, this afternoon. 

The I*resident: Mr. Daugherty, of Nebraska, moves that the list of 
delegates, as read, l)e approved, and that a supplemental list be announced 
after the remainder of the delegates have been reglstereil. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 



Annual Address of the President 

lion. John W. Springer. President: Delegates to the Second Annual 
Convention of the National Live Stock Association of the United States: 
Ladles and Gentlemen— The close of the nineteenth century completes a 
record second In Interest to none in the world's history. Other centuries 
preceding pale into Insignificance when we behold the matchless achieve- 
ments in eveo' department of human eflTort. A wonderful advance has 
been made throughout the world, but nowhere, and in no countrj', can 
we find a parallel with the restless, progressive energy expended In the 
United States of America. I shall not recount here our marvelous strides 
in learning, in manufactures, in religious, in charitable work, in develop- 
ment of all kinds and characters of enterprises. My theme shall be the 
animal kingdom— the cattle, horses, sheep and hogs, owned from ocean to 
ocean, from the lakes to the gulf. A century ago this day, John Adams 
occupied the president's chair; our population was only 4,000,000 and six- 
teen states formed the galaxy. 

Along the Atlantic coast small numbers of animals grazed, all closely 
watched, and all zealously guarded from wild animals and housed against 
the winter storms. The total value of all the live stock was less than 
that of one western state at the present time. The great West was un- 
known, and only vague rumors were noised abroad as to what H was. 
Not a member of this (the greatest live stock convention which ever 
assembled In the world) was present when John Adams was chief execu- 
tive. Then the hardy frontiersmen gathered in twos and threes to plan 
for mutual protection against the red man, the wild beast, and to debate 
how the howling wilderness about them might be reclaimed. 

Where we meet to-day, In the Queen City of the Rocky Mountains, 
was naught but a vast stretch of grassy plains, with herds of buffalo, 
wolves, wild beasts and Indians, alone In their glory. The same genial 
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sun looked down upon this spot, the mountain peaks were covered with 
snow, the hills were full with the richest treasures of gold and silver, 
but the great clvlUzer— the American pioneer stockman— had not pitched 
his tent, nor hung his old flintlock over tlie door. A hundred years, and 
what a shifting of primeval scenes; buffalo gone, Indians moved back 
to the fastnesses, the reptiles and beasts conquered; church steeples, 
gilded domes, paved streets, the chained electric current from the clouds 
turning night to day, the ring of a bell and we talk to the confines of the 
state; the click of the instrument and we send our wishes over mountains, 
under seas and over continents. About us are the Shorthorns, the Here- 
fords, the Galloways, the Polled- Angus, the best of the earth; in the fields 
are the Shropshires, the Cottswolds, the Merinos, while in the lots are 
the Berkshires, the Poland Chinas and the Chester Whites. Our thorough- 
breds, our trotters, our coach horses, declare to the world that while we 
have made nameless strides in political preferment, we have kept even 
pace in live stock and agriculture, and that the thrifty, hard-working, 
enterprising, newspaper-reading Americans will feed the world, will 
clothe the millions beyond the seas, and will caiTy the torch of liberty 
enlightening the world in the wake of her commercial victories. (Ap- 
plause.) We are the wonder of every country and the envy of every 
foreigner. A hundred years and we have subdued ourselves, fought the 
greatest civil contest known to history, and out of fearful labor, and 
an incalculable cost, nailed over our commonwealth the great shibboleth, 
"One and Indivisible." (Applause.) 

The close of the nineteenth century witnesses the union of the live 
stock Interests of the United States. Local efforts and branch infiuences 
have at last agreed to enroll under one great, powerful and effective or- 
ganization. 

Fortunes invested in cattle, horses, sheep and hogs in the various states 
and territories now agree to work in harmony by and for the best in- 
terests of the general welfare. This is not an effort to force live stock 
values up, and bear down the price of the products of the farmer. Every 
agriculturist is a live stock man, and his interest is our interest. We 
prosper more certainly when each is getting a fair remuneration for what 
he has to sell. We are inter-dependent. Looking over the list of organi- 
zations now afil Hated In the work of the National Live Stock Association, 
and from the recorded list to this magnificent body of men from the 
boundaries of this commonwealth, we see here men representing over 
8,000,000 head of live stock, whose present actual cash value is over $250,- 
000,000. (Applause.) One year of hard work and we have passed the 
experimental age. The rapid growth of this organization proves the fact 
that the times were ripe for a union of the live stock forces of this 
country. In the past we have had some influence as cattlemen, as horse- 
men, as sheepmen and as hog men. If we have accomplished much in 
the past with conflicting interests, how much more can we hope to ac- 
complish with our interests united, and our efforts devoted to the greatest 
good to the greatest number? 
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No gentleman here one year ago ever imagined that in so short a 
time such an organization could be effected and so much work ac- 
complished. True it is, we live in a rapid age, and a man now to be a 
success must be progressive, liberal, educated and a constant reader of 
books, papers and periodicals. In the live stock world this holds doubly 
true, and the most successful breeder, feeder and marketer of meat is the 
man who keeps thoroughly posted by one or more of our enterprising 
and able live stock journals. 

A year ago, when the National Live Stock Association was launched, 
we began business with undaunted courage, high hopes and great expec- 
tations, but with not a dollar in the treasury. We were told by an able 
Executive Committee, **Now, gentlemen, we have elected you as executive 
oflBcers, now run the machine." Well, permit me to say that the good 
friends in Denver stretched out to us the right hand of fellowship, the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce gave us a free home at their hospitable 
headquarters, and then voted $1,500 to print and distribute 5,000 copies 
of the proceedings of the first annual convention of this organization. 
This proved a great success, and these volumes have gone into every 
state and territory, and not only that, but all of the foreign governments 
have asked for and received copies thereof. 

Then we printed stationery and got our certificates of membership, 
etc., entirely on faith, for we had no bank account. 

The first organization to reply to our requests for membership was the 
Colorado Cattle Growers* Association, then the great Texas Cattle Raisers' 
Association, and then— well, just look over the membership and you will 
be convinced that this is about as lively a crowd of live stock men as 
ever banded themselves together. We shall have in another year the rest 
of the live stock organizations of the United States in more ways than 
one. We have learned after years of hard knocks what we want, and 
we have just decided to pool our interests and go after good laws, good 
treatment and good times all along the line. On the range, on the farm, 
on the railroad and in the stock yard we shall insist on equitable treat- 
ment from all alike. (Applause.) We have passed the age of theory and 
impracticability, and we have likewise had it hammered into us that 
"you cannot catch flies with vinegar.** Intelligent live stock management 
is being felt at all of the great American markets. We have read in 
our stock journals of the best way to make the most money out of our 
flocks and herds, and with characteristic push and pluck we have sorted 
our herds, slaughtered our flocks and improved the selected remnants. 
Thus we are selling younger beef for more money than we did in the 
days agone. We have attracted capital to our revised methods, and as a 
result money is cheaper to the conservative live stock man than it ever 
was in the history of the world. The feeding-in-transit privileges west 
of the Missouri river is a special mark of favor shown by the railway 
managements to the feeders of live stock on their various lines between 
point of purchase and point of final sale as matured beef. 
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It might be remarked here that their feeding-in-transit privilege was 
threatened with entire abrogation during the year last past. It was our 
pleasure to aid in securing the consent of the various railway officials to 
reconsider their order to rescind and finally agree that the privilege should 
remain as a part of the "system" of marketing live stock. Of course 
this saves the live stock men in the West in the aggregate a very large 
sum of money annually, and we are all better off by reason of the feeding- 
in-transit privilege. (Applause.) 

During the year Denver has been made a common point for all ship- 
ments of live stock originating west of Colorado. The more good, active 
markets the live stock men have the better they are off, and Denver 
certainly has no reason to complain of the magnanimous treatment she 
has received during 3898 from the railways, not the least of which was 
the action of the Gulf, now the Colorado & Southern, in giving all of the 
stockmen north of Estelline, in the Panhandle of Texas, the privilege 
of shipping their live stock through Denver to Kansas City or Omaha 
without extra cost, thus giving the greatest cattle breetling points of the 
Panhandle a new market at same rates. This is another feature ac- 
complished during the year, and it is due to the National Association 
to i*emark that these, and other advantages to shippers, have received 
very careful and persistent attention at our hands. 

The new feature in association work, viz., that of the bulletin service, 
cannot fail to be of great Interest to the allied live stock interests. We 
are in touch with the whole country and the industry in its various con- 
ditions, and can more certainly be of service than could any other source. 
We have had the generous aid of the Associated Press throughout the 
whole year, and the live western press agent has sent our news of live 
stock matters to the ends of the country. With more means at our 
command we could make this service of inestimable advantage to cattle, 
horse, sheep and hog breeders, feeders and trader. 

A regular bureau of the association should work in conjunction with 
the department at Washington, and give the stockmen of the country 
every point which would aid him either in holding his stock, forwarding 
them to market, putting them on feed or making the best disposition of 
them, as prospects would seem to indicate. This could be made to l>e of 
incalculable value to the dealer, to the breeder and to the feeder. It 
would keep all "big runs" off the markets and secure a more uniform 
and fairer average price to all alike. I am of the opinion that it would 
be money well spent to issue a regular bulletin under the direct control 
of the secretary of the National Live Stock Association. 

This brings us to the necessity for uniform state laws, a subject of 
brands, bounties and punishment for stealing, for inspection, and for 
the stamping out of all contagious diseases. Every state should have a 
similar law, and thereby would all stockmen be better protected in what 
he owns and markets. We have prepared some general laws that we 
think would be of general utility, and we should urge the adoption by 
every legislature of a unifonn registration law. 
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The century closes with vastly changed conditions from those which 
confronted Jefferson and Hamilton. We have broadened our ideas. We 
have 100 years advantage over these statesman. We have had the benefit 
of social, political, commercial and religious improvement during the 
entire century. It stands to reason we should have better opportunity 
to Judge the necessities which demand our consideration and best judg- 
ment. 

The men, or set of men, who are continually looking backward for 
inspiration; who are chuck full of calamity forebodings; who thrive 
on opposition to any and all measures; who are constantly quoting ancient 
history, are not fit to lead progressive, enterprising, twentieth century 
Americans (Applause), and this fact has been pretty well accepted by the 
thinking, tax-paying people who are in control to-day, and who will stay 
in the lead as long as they accomplish something for the good of the 
whole people. Too many people read now-a-days to be fooled all the 
time. We have papers, journals, reviews, bulletins, books, reports, speak- 
ers, assemblies, conventions and a great national organization, all of 
which Indexes the fact that the twentieth century live stock man, educated 
and conservative, is in the saddle. We all realize that the present demands 
our best thoughts, our tireless energy, owing to wholly changed con- 
ditions. Let every live stock man in the Union equip himself to meet 
keener competition, more complex questions and changing social con- 
ditions. 

We shall urge upon the executive department of the government that 
the principle of reciprocity shall be made more prominent, and that our 
foreign consuls and representatives introduce and push the sale of our 
inspected food products, all certified as to purity and freedom from adul- 
teration, and stand by them until every government shall open their doors 
to us, and for persistent exclusion to use every effort of our government 
to retaliate by closing American markets to the goods of such country 
fio offending. Let us put our great organization on record as favoring the 
fullest, broadest and most far-reaching reciprocity. (Applause.) 

The United States should furnish the supply of cattle, horses, sheep 
and hogs to thoroughly stock Cuba, the Philippines, Hawaii and all terri- 
tory added to this country. These markets should be given the very 
best start possible, and the cheap, poor, underbred stock of the southern 
countries should be excluded, in order that the best breeds of stodc may 
be furnished to restock all of these possessions. Americans have re- 
deemed these fastnesses. American live stock should follow the course 
of our ships and armies. Let us take care of our own interests first. 
Our merchant marine will henceforth demand more and more at our 
hands, and our commerce must have every advantage given by the most 
progressive nations of the earth. The twentieth century will demand 
leaders who have enlightened opinions, and are fearless in championing 
them. The time-server, the follower, the milk and water policy politician, 
the general kicker and the pessimist will be relegated to safe quarters, 
where they are not liable to be run over by the earnest, determined, en- 
lightened sentiment of America's best manhood. (Applause.) Modem 
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ways, methods and ideas have revolutionized the entire live stock Industry 
in the last two decades. Among the most noted modernizers are: 

1. Rapid and more humane railroad transportation, with feeding and 
watering palace stock cars, air brakes and safety couplers, making solid 
trains. 

2. High bred stock in all lines. 

3. The modem packing house, a most powerful Influence in the In- 
dustry. 

4. Refrigerator cars and ships. 

5. National and state quarantines. 

6. Thorough live stock Inspection by states. 

7. Bounties for pest extermination. 

8. More sacred regard for law by stockmen. 

9. Rigid governmental sanitary measures. 

10. Lower rates of Interest on live stock paper. 

11. Signal service reports as forecaster of* storms. 

12. More generally educated live stock men who read not only daily 
papers, but live stock journals on every subject pertaining to the breeding, 
handling, feeding and marketing of animals. 

The first aim of our National Live Stock Association should be to get 
as active members every live stock association and organization In the 
United States. 

Our second aim should be to secure uniform laws In all the states, 
regulating brands, providing for bounties for the killing of predatory ani- 
mals, for the prompt settlemenf for all live stock killed by railways, for 
uniform inspection, quarantine and sanitary regulations, and for pro- 
hibiting the admission of physically unsound breeding animals into the 
United States. 

Our third aim should be to aid the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States In every way, and to demand the passage by congress of 
laws which direct retaliation where foreign nations are opposed to reci- 
procity, In order that our meat products may not be driven out of the 
foreign markets. 

Our fourth aim should be to secure laws from congress which will 
ced§ to the various western states the grazing lands located In these 
states, In order that they may deal with their own citizens and pass just 
laws leasing these great tracts of lands, and preventing their acquisition 
by sjmdlcates and corporations. 

Our fifth aim should be to aid the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in abrogating the obnoxious $2 terminal charge at Chicago, and to se- 
cure the refunding of this Illegal tax to the shippers of the country to 
this market since 1894. (Applause.) 

Our sixth aim should be well directed effort to lower Interest rates 
on live stock paper, and to better secure such loans by Improved and uni- 
form chattel mortgage laws, which make mortgages good until released 
where filed. 

Our seventh aim should be to pull together as cattlemen, as horsemen, 
as sheepmen and as hog men for better laws and independent lawmakers, 
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who are not afraid to uphold their convictions in any place and under any 
circumstances. 

It is an interesting fact that while the Standard Oil trust, the match 
trust, the steel trust and all other combinations now flourish in the 
United States, that this great National Live Stock Association represents 
big and little stockmen, whose holdings are in no combine, no pool, no 
trust or monopoly. It is a striking contrast. Holding animals valued into 
the billions of dollars, not a dollar of watered stock is held by any live 
stock man in this great commonwealth. (Applause.) That while stocks 
and bonds are listed of all these trusts and combines, and innocent pur- 
chasers constantly deceived and mislead as to their value, not a dollar's 
worth of live stock bonds, or capital stock, is quoted on any so-called 
exchange in the United States. There is a marked difference in the 
methods of these two great interests. One deals In watered prospects, 
the other only in the cash market value of cattle, horses, sheep and hogs. 
The values in one are chalked on blackboards, ciphered by telegraphic 
codes and trade hieroglyphics, so that only the clique on the inside may 
know. On the other hand, our herds feed under the great dome of 
heaven, they drink from nature's crystal streams, they consume the 
products of the farm, they take the winds, the storms, with chances of 
life and death, and then bring up at the great markets, fat and ready 
for honest prices, to feed the people of the nations. (Applause.) 

Which avocation, my good friends, would you prefer your sons to 
follow? Would you see him tied up in an office, with the never-ceasing 
click of the stock jobbers, until death by heart failure is the last reported 
of him? Or would you see him riding the boundless prairies on his best 
friend, a good horse, enjoying a life in camp, the beauty of the hills, the 
grandeur of the lofty mountain peaks, sleeping under the stars and 
listening to the songs of the winds as they sweep the forest and bend 
the grasses under their feet? Which life, I ask you, with all your experi- 
ence over these plains, hills and mountains, would you select for your 
boys, who are coming after you? And which would you recommend to 
young, sturdy, honest American boys? 

In the first class I named are consolidated monopolists, the promoters 
of trusts, the scalpers of all food products, both of the farm and the 
range. All of their interests are diametrically opposed to those of the 
stock raisers and the farmer. Hence I am led to the conclusion that 
the men who produce food products which sustain life may as w^l 
understand that during the twentieth century it will require the combined 
efforts of both stockmen and farmers to hold their own in this unequal 
combat. It is the gambling feature in articles of food which should by 
law be absolutely prohibited in the interest of the greatest number. The 
world must be fed, and the producers of food should be protected In 
every market of the world from any and every combination which would 
speculate and gamble on the price of food products for the selfish aggran- 
dizement of a lot of food scalpers. 

This great organization will undoubtedly resolve that the dealing in 
futures on boards of trade, as they affect food production and supply, is 
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inimical to the best interests of both producers and consumers, and that 
our combined efforts should be directed in obtaining laws forbidding all 
such speculation, as opposed to public policy. (Applause.) 

I remarked in my address of a year ago, "We need no expensive ma- 
chine, as each state association can look after its own local Interests, but 
nationally we should present our demands in the strongest manner pos- 
sible." One year of our existence as the National Live Stock Association, 
and our report will show that we have been economical, vigilant and 
successful beyond even optimistic expectations, our bills all paid and the 
treasurer's report will show $1,000 In the treasury. (Cries of **Well done.") 

The National Association desires to return the thanks of its general 
oflicers to the Denver Chamber of Commerce and the various committees 
that have labored for the success of this second annual convention, to 
all the Denver railroad men, whose enthusiastic aid secured one fare 
rouud trip rates from Colorado, the North, West and South, and to the 
Southwestern Tassenger Association, which promptly made it possible for 
live stock men in this territory to attend this convention. Our thanks 
are likewise due the papers of this and other cities that have, without 
exception, been our friends since the organization of the association, and 
rendered us no little assistance In the work undertaken. 

We regret that the Western Passenger Association, at Chicago, refused 
by one vote to grant a one fare round trip rate asked for, although every 
passenger agent whose line reached Denver favored It. The West Is 
pre-eminently the great stock center of the Union, and the railroads once 
each year should grant a one fare round trip ticket good for ten to twenty 
days to encourage such gatherings, which promote good feeling between 
buyers and sellers, and which are always productive of large contracts 
for future delivery, all of which business the railway lines obtain at but 
trifling expense. 

A chain Is no stronger than its weakest link, so I need only to remind 
the representatives of this great oi*ganization that each of our four In- 
terests deserves equal representation, equal privileges and equal consider- 
ation in everything pertaining to the live stock industry. 

By such an equitable course we can consolidate every live stock or- 
ganization in the United States and actively engage their sympathy, their 
influence and their united support. Thoroughly represented and organized, 
the National Live Stock Association of the United States would represent 
two and a half billions of cash working capital. 

What power in this country would dare to knowingly do wrong to 
such a tremendous consolidation of wealth? What statesman or politician 
would risk his future by madly rushing up against this colossal consolida- 
tion of influences, reaching every precinct in forty-five states and four 
territories of the United States? 

Our aims are for the greatest good to the greatest number; our hopes 
embrace our whole allied interests; and our chief end an educated deter- 
mination to secure a general and abiding prosperity for 75,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens. (Prolonged applause.) 
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I have prepared the following statistical tables, the latest that can be 
procured and will be of value, showing as they do, the almost inconceivable 
magnitude of the live stock industry and its various branches: 

Number of Farm Animab in the United States January 1, 1899 



States and 
Territories. 


Horses. 


Mules. 


Milch 
Cows. 


Other 
Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


Maine 


111,987 




197,878 


109,440 


246.628 


75 306 


N. Hampshire 


55,028 




136,825 


79;J80 


78,289 


56,104 


Vermont 


84,812 




271,602 


133,788 


165.940 


76.208 


Massachusetts 


63,478 




179.791 


74,875 


40,437 


54,846 


Rhode Island. 


10,281 




25,511 


10,356 


10,715 


13,722 


Connecticut .. 


43,682 




143,098 


66,.588 


31,745 


r>4,165 


New York 


596,738 


"4,421 


1,458,251 


561,077 


841,955 


645,237 


New Jersey ... 


79480 


7,269 


214,674 


41,558 


42,299 


151420 


PennsylTania. 


548,747 


37,063 


924,260 


528,942 


790,604 


1,043,331 


Delaware 


30.883 


4.928 


33,376 


22,993 


12,981 


50,556 


Maryland 


129.662 


12,638 


155 022 


105,900 


136.135 


3318.53 


Virginia 


233,940 


35,998 


244,937 


338,542 


369,527 


917.550 


N. Carolina... 


146.697 


111,398 


248,263 


295,530 


261.400 


1,369,703 


S.Carolina ... 


66,979 


97,^7 


126,762 


141,509 


66,540 


1041,462 


Georgia 


110,266 


1.58,594 


297.324 


423,018 


327.584 


2,093.987 


Florida 


37,673 


8,354 


114,251 


325,774 


83.598 


429.128 


Alabama 


132,224 


129,726 


254,727 


336.479 


193.033 


1.866,640 


Mississippi 


201,477 


163,082 


256,961 


304,118 


239,720 


1 957.399 


Louisiana 


143,593 


90.904 


125,747 


182,690 


119.163 


796,498 


Texas 


1.137,015 


266,880 


700,802 


4.533,897 


2.543,917 


2,684,987 


Arkansas 


234,596 


145.504 


196,808 


250,1^ 


119.733 


1,280420 


Tennessee 


317,601 


151,265 


254,675 


322,293 


286,063 


1,570,154 


West Virginia. 


151,847 


7,412 


163.895 


243,460 


440.014 


331,563 


Kentucky 


.365,602 


106,.547 


248 208 


341,181 


597,643 


1,357,765 


Ohio 


653.499 


17,228 


736,735 


636,433 


2,730,471 


2,307.051 


Michigan 


410,410 


2,646 


459,107 


341,535 


1,396,053 


735,035 


Indiana 


601,271 


41,650 


611,975 


641,913 


674,.5,32 


1,340,231 


lUinois 


1,003,299 


82,225 


1,001,212 


1,265,066 


613.191 


2,008,265 


Wisconsin 


409,822 


4.754 


895,822 


589,315 


722,967 


929,763 


Minnesota.... 


455,122 


8,416 


646,673 


570,165 


410.998 


411.353 


Iowa 


981332 


31,547 


1,250.775 


2,163,584 


613.343 


3,408,281 


Missouri 


762.734 


183,362 


673,1^ 


1,460,647 


616402 


2,949 818 


Kansas 


734.881 


79,410 


680,457 


2,076,489 


231,192 


1,591 341 


Nebraska .... 


652,284 


43,016 


628,750 


1,395,829 


292,779 


1,353,671 


South Dakota 


290,746 


6,693 


372,321 


449,362 


363,697 


145,469 


North Dakota 


175,137 


7,036 


171.073 


252.640 


.359,721 


111,959 


Montana. 


164.923 


924 


43.994 


952.598 


3 377,547 


42.265 


Wyoming 


72.258 


1,.514 


18,140 


6&4,973 


2,328.025 


22,345 


Colorado 


148.687 


8,667 


91,666 


973.259 


1,655.551 


20,713 


New Mexico . . 


83,351 


3.472 


19 317 


701,967 


3,128,692 


30,204 


Arizona 


.50,414 


1.041 


18,404 


381,812 


1,014,287 


23 286 


Utah 


68,295 


1,599 


.57,787 


303416 


2,116 949 


47,808 


Nevada 


44.305 


1,394 


18,069 


224.317 


576,994 


10.441 


Idaho 


128,077 


917 


31,500 


384,056 


2,311,880 


75,718 


Washington .. 


169.694 


1,441 


115,485 


265,376 


759.824 


156,748 


Oregon 


185,844 


5,609 


116 581 


573,646 


2,575,468 


216,430 


California 


342.265 


52,915 


318,4r) 


6W,704 


2,175,545 


374141 


Oklahoma .... 


42,649 


8,407 


37,014 


257,505 


22,982 


89,891 


Total 


13,665,307 


2,134,213 


15.990,115 


1^994^ 


39,114,453 


38 651,631 


Value 

No. on Jan. 1st, 
1898 


$478,362,407 
13,960,911 


$96,109,516 
2,134,213 


$41^,813.826 

15,840,886 


$612,296,634 
29,264,197 


$92,721,133 
37,656,960 


$174,351,409 
39.759,993 



The Wool Record of August 9, 1898, estimates number sheep in the world at 550,000,000. 
The American Agriculturist of January 28, 1899, estimates the number of horses in the 
world at 73,.^00,000, and mules and asses at 9,000,000. 
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Number of Live Stock in tl^e United States in 1850 



States and 
Territories. 



Horses. 
41.721 
34,233 
61.057 
42,216 
6,168 
26,879 



Maine 

New Ham pshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 447,014 

New Jersey 63,955 

Pennsylvania 350.398 

Delaware 13,852 

Maryland 75,684 

Dist. of Colombia . . 824 

Virginia 272.403 

North Carolina ... 148,693 

South Carolina 97,171 

Georgia 151,331 

Florida 10,848 

Alabama 128,001 

Mississippi 115,460 

Louisiana 89,514 

Texas 76,760 

Arkansas 60,197 

Tennessee 270,636 

WestVirffinia 

Kentucky 315,682 

Ohio 463,397 

Michigan 58,506 

Indiana 314,299 

Illinois 287,653 

Wisconsin 30,179 

Minnes( ta 860 

Iowa 38,536 

Missouri 225,319 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South Dakota 

North Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 5,079 

Arizona 

Utah 2,429 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 8,046 

< alifomia 21,719 

Oklahoma 



Mules 
A Asses. 

55 

19 

218 

34 

1 

49 

963 

4,069 

2,259 

791 

5,644 

57 

21,483 

25,259 

:^,483 

57,379 

5,002 

.59,895 

54,547 

44,849 

12,463 

11,559 

75,308 

65,609 

3,423 

70 

6,599 

10,573 

156 

14 

754 

41,667 



/ Neat Cattlb. 

Working Milch Other 
'" Cows, 



8,654 
325 



420 
1,666 



Oxen. 
83,893 
59,027 
48.577 
46.611 

8,189 
46,988 
178,909 
12.070 
61,527 

9,797 
:)4.135 
104 
89,513 
37,309 
20,507 
73,286 

5,794 
66,961 
83,485 
54.968 
51,285 
34,239 
86,255 

62,274 
65,381 
55,350 
40,221 
76,156 
42,801 
655 
21,892 
112,168 



8,114 

4,780 



133,556 

94,277 

146,128 

130,099 

18,689 

85,461 

981,324 

118,736 

530,224 

19.248 

86.856 

813 

317,619 

221,799 

193,2U 

334,223 

72,876 

227,791 

214,231 

106,576 

217,811 

93,151 

250,456 

247,475 
544.499 

99,676 
284,564 
294,671 

64,339 
607 

45,704 
230,169 



Cattle. 
125,890 
114,606 
154,143 

83,284 
9,375 

80,226 
767,406 

80,455 
.562,195 

24,166 

96,595 
123 
669,137 
4.34,402 
563,9X( 
690,019 
182,415 
433,263 
436,^4 
414,798 

61,018 
165,320 
414,066 

442,763 
749,067 
119,471 
389,891 
541.209 

76,293 
740 

69,025 
449,173 



12,257 10.635 10,085 
5,266 4,861 2,489 



9,427 24,188 
4,280 253,599 



Shoep, not 
including 
Spring 
Swine. Lambs. 



54,598 

63,487 

66,296 

81,119 

19.509 

76,472 

1,018,252 

250,370 

1,040,366 

56,261 

352,911 

1,635 

1,829,843 

1,812,813 

1.065,503 

2,168,617 

209,453 

1,904,540 

1,582,734 

597,301 

692,022 

836,727 

3,104,800 

2.891,163 
1,964,770 

206,847 
2,263,776 
1,915,907 

159,276 
734 

323,247 
1,702,625 



30,235 
2,776 



451,577 

384,756 

1.014,122 

188,651 

44,296 

174,181 

3,453,241 

160,488 

1,822,357 

27,503 

177,902 

150 

1,310,004 

595,249 

285,551 

560,435 

213,311 

371,880 

304,929 

110,333 

100,530 

91.256 

811,591 

1,102,091 

3,942,929 

746,435 

1,122,493 

894,043 

124,896 

80 

149,960 

762,511 



7,314 377,271 

914 3,262 



15,382 
17,574 



United States... 4,836,719 559,331 1,700,744 6,385,094 9,693,069 30,854,213 21,ra,220 
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Domestic Exports of Animals and Animal Products for the Year 1 



Animals. 

Cattle 

Hogs 


...Number 


r-DOME8TIC 

Quantities. 

879,879 

16,879 

48,917 

6,996 

176,498 


Exports.^ 
Values. 

$33,463,267 

117,546 

6,010,773 

514,569 

1,070,966 

226.647 

3,448,240 
22,6U,040 

2,737,304 

4,209,395 

45,786,045 

20,384,650 

8,831,613 

43,435.922 

22.147 

8,654,721 

5,282,366 

2,428,143 

3,376318 

692,925 

14,*06 

\ng June 30 


, Imports. -^ 

Year ending June 80, '98 
Quantities. Values. 

291,555 $ 2,911,690 


Horses 

Mules 


3,0&5 


414,899 


Sheep 

All other, incladingr fowls 


392,200 


1,105,586 
240,503 


Animal Products. 
RftAf, canned . 


...Pounds 
lier 


37,866,632 
267,458,906 

48,732,793 
106,819,190 
619,683,235 
220,011,750 
147,330,094 
736,538,992 
285,527 
142,273,139 




Beef, fresh 






Beef, salted or pickled and ot 
cured 






Tallow 






Bacon 












Porlc 






Lard 






Mutton 






Oleo and OleomargarlDe 

All other animal products ... 








424,196 


Butter 

Cheese 

Millc. 


...Pounds 


15,032,489 
40,523,994 


31,801 
10,012,164 
(Condensed) 
132,795,302 

1892. 
960,611 
12,183,246 
6,014,0O-> 

2,869.r!87 

59,O4K,407 

297,186 

81,373,042 

1664 622 

11X,829 

117,954 

805,629 

924 

2,707,958 

234,739 
183,020 
74,605 
991.776 
1,462,944 

87,028,084 
219,10:^,267 


5,427 

1,343,168 

67,629 


Wool, raw 

Beef 

Canned Beef. 
Belgium 


...Pounds 90,539 
Exportations, Years End 


16,783,692 

1898. 
796,126 


France 








422.017 


Germany . 








5,069,008 










2,158.767 


United Kingdom 








20,763.131 


Other Europe . . 








91.839 


Total Europe. 








29,300,883 


British North America 








519.315 


Central America 








257,318 


Mexico 








112,162 


West Indies 








531,109 


Miquelon, etc 

Total North America 








264 
1,420.168 


South America 








419 070 


Japan 








227.672 


Other Asia 








320.178 


British Australasia . . 








69,945 


All other countries 

Total canned beef 








5,351,654 
37,109,570 


Fresh Beef. 
United Kingdom 








274,183.636 


Other Europe 






» 




All other countrl'»s . 








l,451.a')0 
220,554,617 


5H4,438 


Total fresh beef 








274,768 074 
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1,075,646 


2 528.900 


8,000,621 


4,529,450 


1.468,178 


1 703,164 


33,935,982 


18,.310,701 


3,010,878 


1,479.175 


47,491,305 


28,5,51 ,:«0 


10,249,507 


3,330.100 


678 466 


792 331 


4,146,696 


3,714.126 


3,856.896 


2.475,749 


21,062 


26.775 


18,952,627 


10,339,081 


3,206,459 


3,893,a»3 


552.345 


2.030 925 



Salted Beef. 

Belipium 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Other Europe 

Total Europe.. 

British North America 

Central America 

British West Indies 

Other West Indies 

Other North America . 

Total North America 

Soath America 

All other conn triee 

ToUl salted beef 70,204,736 44,314.479 



Exportation of Pork and Pork Products, Years Ending June 30 

Fresh Pork. 1892. 1898. 

United Kingdom 334,200 11,391,880 

Other countries 43.546 832.405 

Total fresh pork 377,746 12,224,2^ 

Pickled Pork. 

Belgium 447,015 2,322,623 

France 316,780 112,900 

Germany 5,077,360 8,995.122 

Netherlands 2,100,969 9,166,034 

Sweden and Norway... 333,800 1,342,669 

United Kingdom 15,362,173 20,299,852 

All other Europe ' 48,412 79160 2 

Total Europe 23.686,499 43.030.802 

British North America 17,883,946 15.747.711 

British Westlndies 9,532.275 9,271.717 

Haiti 15,183,469 8 545,500 

Cuba 696,800 287,e00 

Puerto Rico 4.762,800 3,556,700 

Other West Indies 2,119,371 1,482,800 

Other North America 1,950,752 1,571.234 

Total North America 52,129,413 40,443.262 

Brazil 37,960 32.300 

Guianas - 3,978.499. 4.182.750 

Other South America 263,635 *213.729 

Total South America 4,280,094 4,428,779 

All other countries 240.475 230.285 

ToUl pickled pork 80,336.481 88,133,078 
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Lard. 

Bel^uiD 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Sweden and Norway 

United Kingdom 

All other Europe 

Total Earope 

British North America 

Central America 

British West Indies 

Haiti 

Cuba 

Puerto Rico 

Other West Indies 

Other North America 

Total North America 

Braxil 

Ecuador 

Venezuela 

Other South America 

Totol South America 

Asia 

All other countries 

Total lard 

Bacon. 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Sweden and Norway 

United Kmgdom 

All other Europe 

Total Europe 

British North America 

Cuba.... 

Puerto Rico 

Other North America 

Total North America 

Brazil 

Other South America 

All other countries 

Total bacon 

Hams. 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Sweden and Norway 

United Kingdom 

Other Europe 

Total Europe 

90 



3121S(M1 


36 251,077 


12,403 037 


9,207,096 


45,921 ,:J76 


21,.-»7.239 


110,967.731 


233,8U,879 


42,49K.32H 


63j«83,06» 


2 291,932 


5,145,447 


124,952 4H-» 


241,077,725 


2 588.910 


24,243,928 


372,}-41,870 


634.740.449 


6,214 134 


8,589,294 


1,941,929 


2,6«6,022 


2,524,898 


2,466 586 


2;>51,776 


2,239,832 


43,982.187 


20 139,515 


4,397,820 


3,609.131 


2.108,749 


2.266.407 


2 109,471 


3,644,558 


65,830,969 


43 620.345 


6,517,350 


15,362 399 


2.892,470 


2,612,068 


6,714,108 


6.728,583 


4.179,986 


3,600.706 


20,803,912 


28.303.746 


67,710 


115.908 


1,001.325 


2,563,597 


460,045,776 


709.344.045 


46,311.060 


47,386,442 


1,456,990 


2,370,965 


15,717,046 


51.524.566 


11,680,497 


20.688.357 


2,710.201 


5,000,989 


402.091,132 


473 201.692 


464.322 


9,458,068 


481,431,257 


609,631,068 


11.088,313 


19,699 775 


6,612,210 


10,736,382 


919,281 


496.391 


1,019,206 


1,082187 


19,639.010 


32,014,735 


6.378,710 


7,857.354 


344.525 


388,461 


128.328 


207,315 


507,919.830 


650.108,933 


5,293,388 


16,461,853 


366,436 


1,182,618 


955,393 


U.963,631 


1,556,667 


2607,275 


5,900 


291.992 


56.340.665 


153,549,559 


2,862 


541,764 


64,521,311 


186,598,692 
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British North America... 

Cuba 

Puerto Rico 

Other North America 

Total North America. 

Brazil 

Other South America 

All other countries 

Total hams 

Tallow. 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

All other Europe 

Total Europe 

All other countries 

Totel tallow 



4,109,223 

4,766.133 

582,662 

1,595,491 



11.053,509 

24,077 

949^4 

308,2«8 



76,856,559 



8,881,041 
21,722,609 
38,160,366 
13,294,280 



82,068,296 
7,721,714 
89,780.010 



5,793,345 

3.532,940 

602,415 

2,099.299 



12,027,999 

33,016 

951,129 

575,025 

200,185,861 

11,195,548 
3,194.200 
41,661,299 
17,829,512 

73,880.559 

7,864,250 

81,744,809 



Domestic Wool Qip 

The wool clip of the United States for 1898 is not yet available, but for 
the purpose of showing the wonderful increase in this industry during recent 
years, we give the figures of 1850 and 1897. The product for 1898 will undoubt- 
edly surpass that of the year previous. 

States. 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaBsachusetta - 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia '. 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
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1850. 


1897. 


1.364,034 


1,350,396 


1.108,476 


484,283 


3,400,717 


1,071,364 


585,136 


223.696 


129.692 


57,634 


497.454 


167.745 


10.071,301 


4.685.622 


375,396 


202.430 


4,481,570 


4,239.372 


57,768 


58,455 


477,438 


595,390 


2,860,755 


1,853,725 




2,398.908 


670,738 


1,503,290 


487,283 


337,515 


990,019 


1.247,740 


23,247 


362.684 


10.196,371 


11,790.350 


2,610.2W 


3,716,406 


2,150.113 


3.613.806 


2.043,283 


8,400,067 


253,963 


4,30ri,488 


85 


2.363,832 


373,898 


3,362,326 


1,627,164 


3,824,843 




1,910,820 




1,842,030 




1,469,368 




1,736.832 


2,297,433 


3,783,989 
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1,364,378 


1,625,882 


657,118 


990.127 


559,619 


1,145,024 


109,897 


561.874 


131,917 


17,315,097 




156.982 


182,595 


952,080 




20,110.391 




11,885,555 




9,088,592 


32,901 


11,314,004 




6,229,497 


9,222 


11,163,294 




3.901,035 




9,189,719 




4,877,2*i> 


29 686 


18,440,850 


5,520 


17,245.620 


52,516,959 


219.153,251 




40.000.000 


52,516,969 


259,153,251 



Tennessee 

Alabama 

MissisBippi 

Loaisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah .. 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Total 

Pulled Wool 

Grand Total 

Music by the band. 

The President: The following communication explains Itself: '*The 
President of the National Live Stock Association: Dear Sir— On behalf of 
the Woman's Club, Mrs. Piatt extends a cordial welcome to the ladies of 
the Live Stoclc Convention, and an invitation to attend the club meetings 
held during their stay In Denver. On Tuesday, the 24th, one of our even- 
ing meetings, to which gentlemen are invited, will be held at Unity Church, 
at 8 o'cloclv, and to this Mrs. Piatt extends a special invitation to the 
ladies and their husbands. Very respectfully, 

"Corresponding Secretary of the Woman's Club." 

Since the arrangements were made by our Committee on Entertain- 
ment, a large number of ladies have come in— wives and daughters and 
sweethearts of the delegates- and I wish to aslc especially, in behalf of 
the managements, that you notify tliese ladles that it is well worth their 
time going out to-night to hear this open meeting of the Woman's Club, 
at Unity Church, near the Brown Palace Hotel. Tlie ladies will all be 
cordially welcomed. 

In that connection I wish to say to the citizens' of Denver, and the 
ladles, that we shall be delighted to have your attendance, and to have 
the one remaining gallery crowded during the sessions of this convention. 

Now, I want you all to understand that if you think this is going to 
be a cut and dried program, you do not understand the character of this 
gathering. There are men In this house who have opinions on all topics 
that Interest us, and others that will be suggested by resolutions; and if 
you think this is going to be a tame affair, you are very much mistaken. 
There will be a lively debate from start to flnish; and the only object of 
the National Association is to get the view of the majority of the live 
stock men of this country as to what they want done, and we will try to 
do It. 
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We propose to give everybody an equal chance. There shall b? no 
dodging or hedging of debate; nobody shall be scalped who w.ints to be 
lieard. The chair will try to be absolutely impartial. I have no friends 
to reward and no enemies to punish; and I want you to understand that 
if you have a resolution to Introduce under the rules, it will be heard, then 
referred to the Executive Committee, and the Executive Committee will 
have the right to report at any time, like the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House in Congress. You may expect some pretty lively proposi- 
tions, and I want you to be here. When you rise, 1 shall insist that be- 
fore you begin your remarks, you give your name and state. W^e had a 
hard time to get our record last year, and this will be an invariable rule, 
and will be done to keep the record straight; and if the chair happens to 
see and recognize a gentleman from Texas, he will be so recognized. The 
speaker will then give his name, that the official stenographers and the 
reporters of the press may have it. 

At the close of the anouncements made by the secretary, there will be 
an informal reception to the delegates at the headquarters of the Colorado 
Cattle Growers* Association, which is also headquarters of the National 
Association, around the corner on Curtis street. You will find anything 
and every tiling there to amuse you— pretty lively quarters. I wish to 
state right now, if you get away from this Entertainment Committee, you 
will do better than I think you will. 

Mr. Bush wishes to make an announcement. 

Mr. Bush, of Texas: I wish to say to the delegation from Texas, that 
immediately after the adjournment of this session they will meet in the 
room set apart for them in the Windsor Hotel— the club room, on the first 
floor— in order that we maj^ thoroughly arrange to provide them with 
books, badges and all other things necessary for their proper recognition 
while here. I hope every one will be there, and if you see any who are 
not here now, tell them to come and be on hand promptly. 

Mr. W^olfe Londoner, of Denver: I wish to state, Mr. President, that 
I know a great many of these gentlemen. I want to simply suggest one 
thing: that instead of meeting at the Windsor, in a very small apartment, 
that we have headquarters right around the comer here, adjoining, that 
will accommodate Texas and its friends, right after tlie adjournment. 
But this Is not what I got on my feet for, Mr. President. I don*t want 
to buck against any entertainments In churches, or any other thing of 
that kind for the entertainment of these delegations and of the ladles; but 
I want to say that in our program, one of the performances when we ex- 
pect the ladies of the delegates to be with us, is this evening. We have a 
public reception for the delegates this evening, and the wives and sisters, 
daughters and sweethearts, and we have a varied program. We hope the 
ladies will attend the meeting of the Woman's Club, which we know will 
be interesting and enjoyable; but we hope you will attend this meeting 
this evening, at the headquarters in the Burke Block, opposite the St. 
James, at 8 o'clock. We shall have speeches by the best speakers in Col- 
orado—that is. Brother Springer and others— and music, which will be 
very entertaining. Don't forget to come. 

The President: Are there any other announcements by the various 
delegates? If not, we will take a recess until 1:30 o'clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

JANUARY 24 



The President: The convention will please come to order. 

We have allowed a little latitude on time, on account of the late trains. 
We have wires from two or three— they are yet stuclc in the snowbanks; 
they will get in some time this afternoon. We will take things just as 
easy as we can— the world was not made in a minute. If this convention 
runs a week or two we will be able to take care of it; we are going to see 
that the delegates all get in. At the door they have the authority of the 
committee to admit every man who is a delegate, whether he is registered 
or not, until such time as he can have an oportunity to register. We are 
not going to be too straight-laced about this matter. 

Mr. W. C. Barnes, of Arizona: In connection with this matter of al- 
lowing delegates on the floor, I wish to offer a resolution. The Executive 
Committee of this association saw fit to invite the members of the different 
territorial and state legislatures here to this convention, and I found on 
investigation that no arrangement had been made to admit them on the 
floor as delegates, and I desire to offer a resolution that this body admit 
them as such. 

The President: Read the resolution as you have it written there. 

Mr. Barnes: "Resolved, That the members of legislatures, invited by 
the Executive Committee of this association lo attend this convention, be 
admitted as delegates, and that upon proper identification they be issued 
badges by the secretary." 

We have one from Arizona with us here. I do not know how many 
more there are here; but we would like to get him on the floor as a del- 
egate. 

The President: Mr. Barnes, of Arizona, moves by resolution, that 
where legislators have been invited by the Executive Committee to attend 
the sessions of this body, that such members in the city, having been ap- 
pointed by their respective legislatures, shall be entitled to the courtesy 
of representation on the floor. Is there a second to the resolution? 

Mr. J. L. Brush, of Colorado: I second the resolution. 

The President: I will state that there are a limited number of thes6 
gentlemen, and their credentials are on the table, as having been appointed 
by the speaker of the house and the president of the senate of the various 
states and territories, and it will undoubtedly be our pleasure to have them 
with us. 

The resolution was put and duly adopted. 
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The President: The first thing in order this afternoon will be the re- 
port of the recording secretary, Mr. Charles P. Martin, which the secretary, 
Mr. Williams, will read. 

[Note— This report may be found in the proceedings of the Executive 
Committee of January 23, in the front of this volume.— Editor. J 

The President: Please read the report of the treasurer, Mr. George L. 
Gouldlng, also. 

[Note.— This report may be found in the proceedings of the Executive 
Committee of January 23, in the front of this volume.— Editor.] 

The President: I will deviate, gentlemen, from the program just a 
minute, to make aclcnowledgement of a personal matter. 

Since the convention was called to order, through the kindness of the 
recording secretary, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Fred. P. Johnson, the secretary 
of the Range Stock Show at the Union Stock Yards, your president has 
been presented with a very handsome gold badge, suitably inscribed, which 
1 ti'ust the president may wear to the satisfaction of the delegates that 
are here, and that it may represent fairness and justice and equity in all 
of the dealings between the house and the chair. 

Since coming into this hall this afternoon, the Executive Committee of 
this association has tendered the president a solid silver gavel, which, so 
far as I know, was never done before in the United States. I certainly ap- 
preciate the kindness of our officials in this matter. I take it as a per- 
sonal matter, and I certainly return my sincere thanks to the Executive 
Committee, who have aided me so loyally during the year, and the officers 
who have stood by us in good and evil report. There have been many 
things said about us during the year, Inadvertently, that I do not think 
were really meant. We have been very severely criticised several times 
for things we did not do, and for which we were not responsible; but I 
want to say to the delegates, that so far as this association is concerned, 
and its officers, we have no grudge against anybody, nor any association, 
and we know that the criticisms that have been made have been made 
for the good of the order, and for the good ultimately resulting that we 
hope to achieve by the organization that we represent. 

The president having received an acknowledgement in gold and another 
one of silver, in this great Centennial State of Colorado, it certainly typ- 
ifies the riches they have in tlie hills, for they have both the gold and the 
silver: they are both together, and we value them together, and we shall 
prize them always as values placed there by the Creator, and we shall 
never forget our obligations, both to gold and to silver. (Applause.) 

The secretary having read the reports, I shall read a report from the 
Executive Committee, covering the report of the recording secretary and 
the report of the treasurer. I would state that this is a unanimous re- 
port, signed by all the Executive Committeemen present and the proxies 
of those who are absent. 
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Denver, Colorado, January 24. 1899. 
To the Members of the National Live Stock Association: 

Gentlemen— Your Executive Committee desires to malte the following 
nport: 

Your committee met immediately after the adjournment of the last 
convention, January 27, 1898, and organized by electing: 

Hon. John W. Springer, president; Mr. Arthur Williams, secretary; 
Mr. Charles F. Martin, recording secretary: Mr. C. W. Baker, of Chicago, 
treasurer. 

Mr. Baker subsequently resigned, because it was desirable that this 
official sliould live in the city where headquarters are located. I'our pres- 
ident then appointed Mr. George I-. Goulding, of Denver, in his stead, with 
the approval of this committee. 

At a meeting held in this city yesterday, the committee carefully went 
over the work done by the association during the past year, and desires 
to extend its thanks to the officers for the efficient manner In which the 
affairs and business of the association have been conducted. Starting 
without a cent of money in the treasury, and without a single name on the 
membership roll, we now find a long list of associations as active mem- 
bers, the debts of the organization all paid, and about $1,000 In the 
treasury. 

The committee desires to extend its thanks to Mr. John Sparks, of 
Nevada, who, on Christmas, sent the association his Individual check for 
$250 as a Christmas present. 

By a unanimous vote the committee has decided to establish perma- 
nent headquarters in Denver, Colorado, believing that any association, to 
be successful, must have a permanent place of abode. 

In this connection it returns thanks to the Denver Union Stock Yards 
Company for Its oflFer of a suite of rooms; to the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has agreed to print our annual report free of charge to us; 
to the printing establishments of Denver, which have agreed to do all work 
at cost; and to the newspapers and Associated Press, which have agreed 
to publish all matters of interest to our members on demand. The com- 
mittee has accepted all of these kind offers. 

[Note.— The remainder of the report consists of recommendations made 
by the recording secretary and the report of the treasurer, which may be 
found in the proceedings of the Executive Committee of January 23. All 
of which were approved and recommended for adoption.— Editor.] 

The President: The first order of business will be the part of the re- 
port approving the report of the secretary and the report of the treasurer, 
as approved by the Auditing Committee of this body. The chair waits for 
a motion. 

Mr. Brush, of Colorado: I move the report be received and 
adopted. 

The President: Governor Brush moves that this part of the report 
relating to the report of the recording secretary and the ti-easurer be 
adopted. 

Motion seconded by Mr. E. A. Harris, of Colorado. 
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The President: Are there any remarks? 

Motion put and carried, and the reports of the recording secretary and 
treasurer are approved. 

The President: I will now talie up, seriatim, the changes recom- 
mended by the unanimous report of the Executive Committee. 

"Article II. The officers of this association shall be a president, 
vice president, secretary and treasurer." 

All in favor of tlie change as proposed by the Executive Committee 
will signify the same by saying "aye;" contrary, *'no." The "ayes" have 
it, and it is agreed to. 

Mr. O. H. Nelson, of Texas: Would it not bu in order to pass tliose 
all by one resolution, adopting the report of the Executive Committee as 
a whole? 

The Presi<lent: Tliey had better be talien up seriatim. 

Mr. K. A. Harris, of Colorado: In order to expedite matters, when you 
read a section, and there is no objection to it, can we not pass it along 
without a motion, and when we have done that, pass the report as a 
whole? 

The President: I must have a vote upon each one of these resolutions, 
as there are distinct clauses. The next change suggested is in article III.: 
"The affairs of this association shall be conducted and managed by the 
Executive Committee, which shall consist of one member from each state 
and territory." We have added to that an alternate. The alternate was 
added, because so many are detained by sickness, and having sent proxies 
in their places, we should recognize them. When you name your member 
of the Executive Committee, the association also asks you to nominate 
an alternate, so that in event of sickness, and he cannot be here, the al- 
ternate may come. 

Mr. G. F. Patrick, of Colorado: If that is open to a suggestion, I desire 
to make one at this time. It occurs to me that the members of this Exec- 
utive Committee, or at least a specified number of them, should possess 
a qualification, and that qualification should be set out in that resolution. 
It occurs to me, as this is distinctively a live stock association, and, as we 
are aware, a great many of the delegates who came here from other sec- 
tions of the country are not actually engaged In the live stock business, 
but come representing other interests, that it might be well to state that 
a certain number of delegates constituting this Executive Board should 
be, for instance, owners of live stock. In order that the stock men may have 
a r( presentation. In that way we would prevent this Executive Commit- 
tee being absolutely of one class or the other; therefore, it occurs to me 
that it would be right and proper to suggest that the Executive Committee 
shall have a qualification as owners of live stock. 

The President: The chair will state, in reply to Mr. Patrick, that we 
have a constitution and by-laws. They provide Just who shall be repre- 
sented in this convention. This Executive Committee was selected by the 
gentlemen who are on the fioor. The members of the Executive Commit- 
tee are acting in that capacity. The chair would know no way in which 
it would be possible to set up specifically what qualifications an Executive 
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Committeeman should have, because we have meu here reprt sentiiig cat- 
tle, horses, sheep and hogs. That is the fundamental basis on which we 
are acting— that here interests are equal; you have given all an equal rep- 
resentation. The chair wishes to do Just what the convention desires in 
the matter, but it occurs to him that this matter is fully covered in the 
fundamental organization. 

Mr. E. A. Harris, of Colorado: Pretty fairly, that is true; but at the 
same time, if it was provided that an Executive Committeeman should be 
a stock grower, It don't matter whether he is raising hogs, sheep, cattle 
or horses, it seems to me it would avoid the necessity of the alternate. Mr. 
President, if we provide that so many members of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall constitute a quorum, it would save the additional machinery that 
this section provides for. However, this Is only a suggestion, and I shall 
not urge It; but it would seem that this would do it. 

The President: All in favor of the amendment as suggested by the 
Executive Committee, signify by saying *'aye;" contrary, "no." The ayes 
have it; it stands approved as article III. 

Article IV. amended to read as follows: "The basis of representation at 
the annual meeting will be three delegates at large from each state and 
territory, to Ik? ap])ointed by the governor thereof." Under the constitution 
there Is made provision for only one to be appointed by the governor of the 
state, five to be appointed by the county commissioners. The committee 
change<l this, as they thought wisely. Those in favor of the change will 
signify by saying "aye;'* contrary, "no." The ayes have it and the change 
in article IV. is agreed to. 

(Reading) "That a new section be added to article IV., to be known as 
section VI. 'P^ach railroad and transportation company to be allowed one 
delegate.' " 

Mr. J. G. McCoy, of Kansas: On that question I wish to bf» heard a mo- 
ment. Last year I attended the primary ctmveution that instituted this 
organization. I came to it believing that It was going to be strictly and ex- 
clusively a live stock growers' association. When the committee on organ- 
ization and constitution reported I found it had extended to include mem- 
bership in this organization various corporations who are not entered in 
the list. Now. that stnick me at the time as a wrong move. I thought we 
ought to organize an exclusively live stock growers' association and leave 
out chambers of commerce, transportation corporations, railroads and all 
those things that were proposed. I led out in a fight against them and suc- 
ceeded, with the assistance of those who tliought Uke me and were brave 
enough to stand up and vote, in knocking out the railroads as havln'j a 
right to representation in this organization. We continued the fight in ref- 
erence to other organizations. In all other cases I believe we were beaten, 
and as it stands now, all those other organizations proposed a year ago to 
have representation, or are entitled to be represented in this organiza- 
tion, styled the National Live Stock Association, I believe. 

Now, upon my own motion, not upon the request of any railroad com- 
pany, but as an act of simple justice. I want to move and urge the adoption 
of that amendment. If other corporations are to be members of thi^ asso- 
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elation, certainly the transpoilation corporation ought to be also. It is an 
act of simple Justice, and I say to you again that I do it upon my own 
motion, not even at the suggestion or request of any railroad. I am not the 
enemy of railroads, neither do I sit up Saturday nights and Sundays to 
especially love them, but I can find it within myself to want to do them ex- 
act Justice; therefore 1 most urgently move, and I hope I will have a num- 
ber of seconds and the vote of the whole organization in favor of the adop- 
tion of that proposed amendment to the constitution. 

Mr. J. K. Stoller, of Missouri: I concur with my friend from Kansas in 
the remarks he has Just made. I know from pt»rsonal observation and per- 
sonal knowledge that Mr. McCoy has repented so far as the railroads are 
concerned. 1 know from my own personal knowledge that he could not 
get a pass up here, from the simple fact that he obstructed and impeded 
them from Joining this organization one year ago; and now he stands up 
here and advocates the very thing he ought to have done a year ago. I 
heartily concur with him now, but I think he ought to have concurred with 
me a year ago. 

Mr. McCoy: Can my distinguished friend from Missouri (he is from 
Missouri and you will have to show him) can he show me any man who got 
a pass from Kansas City up here? If he can. I want a photograph of him, 
and I will hang it up instead of a horseshoe, to bring good luck. 

The President: I think the treats are on Missouri. 

Mr. Jesse M. Smith, of Utah: I wish to move that instead of allowing 
one delegate from each railroad corporation, we allow them a delegate 
from each state. My- reason for making this motion is that many of the 
railroads run through different states and the stock interests in various 
states are probably a little different. In that way live stock agents would 
be able to take care of their stock interests much more satisfactorily. I 
think we can afford to do this, to be generous with the railroads, because 
their interests are our interests, and our Interests are theirs. 

Mr. T. W. Gray, of Colorado: I will second the amendment to that mo- 
tion, of allowing one delegate from each state. 

Mr. Patrick, of Colorado: I desire also to second the motion for the 
amendment of the last named gentleman. 

Mr. Daugherty, of Nebraska: I do not believe there is a delegate in this 
house who was here a year ago. but will remember what a contest we had 
over this proposition, the representation of the railways, and the committee, 
of which my worthy Scotch friend MacKenzle was the chairman and my- 
self and other members, received a sort of hand-drubbing because we 
recommended that In our report. Now I feel, after listening to the report 
of our worthy president, in which he stated that one of the great railway 
organizations, the Western Passenger Association, refused to grant a rate 
to this convention, that we go forth, that we heap coals of fire upon their 
heads and give them representation in this body. I am In favor of the orig- 
inal proposition of the committee. 

Mr. I>. N. Stickney, of Wyoming: I wish to make a suggestion to the 
motion of Mr. Smith, of TTtah, In this regard. I believe he Intended the 
motion to be made in this manner, that all states should be represented by 
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one delegate. Not that every railroad should be represented by a delegate 
from each state in the Union, but they shall only be represented by one 
delegate from the state In which they operate. I believe that was the 
intention of Mr. Smith's motion. This does not give them any represen- 
tation. Then 16t the railroad companies, any head of the company, appoint 
the delegates with proper credentials to the convention. 

The President: Section VI., as adopted by the committee unani- 
mously, reads that "each railroad and transportation company be allowed 
one delegate." That simply means the Northwestern system, 2,500 miles 
long, is entitled to one representative in this convention, not one for each 
of the fifteen states this railroad runs through. That is the theory on 
which this change was made. 

Mr. McCoy, of Kansas: Does not the proposed amendment of our 
friend Patrick propose that the railroad shall select a delegate from each 
and every state that it runs through? 

The President: That is the way the chair understands the motion, 
as an amendment. 

Mr. Barnes, of Arizona: I think we can get around this by amending 
the motion. Make it read the live stock agents of the various railroads. 
Those are the men we want in this association, and no others. I move 
to amend to read that way. We all know them. 

The President: Is there any second to Mr. Barnes* substitute? 

Mr. Nelson, of Texas: I second the substitute of Mr. Barnes. 

The President: That this section shall read "each railroad and trans- 
portation company shall be allowed one delegate, who shall be one of the 
live stock agents of the company." 

Mr. McCoy, of Kansas: Some of these lines of railroads have a dozen 
stock agents. Let the railroads select whom they please, vice president, 
or brakesman or what-not. They will be very apt to send their live stock 
agent, but one is enough. 

The President: All in favor of the substitute offered by Mr. Barnes 
and seconded by Mr. Nelson, signify by "aye;" contrary, "no." The noes 
have it, the substitute is defeated. 

The President: The amendment offered by Mr. Smith, seconded by 
Mr. Patrick, that it shall read, one delegate from each state through 
which the road runs, as the chair understands it. All in favor of the 
amendment signify by saying "aye;" contrary, "no." The noes have it; 
It is disagreed to. 

Section VI., as it stands: "Each railroad and transportation company 
shall be allowed one delegate;" all in favor of that offered change signify 
by saying "aye;" contrary, "no." The ayes have it and section VI. Is 
adopted. 

"Article X. In all counties not having stock organizations, the county 
commissioners of such county may appoint one delegate from among the 
stockmen of the county, each to pay an annual fee of $2.50." All in favor 
of the change signify by saying "aye;" contrary, **no." The ayes have It; 
article X. stands as amended. 
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The committee recommends that the following additional articles be 
added in the constitution: 

"Article XI. At the first meeting after election the Executive Com- 
mittee shall have the power to select a Board of Control." This is simply 
that five Executive Committeemen shall be appointed as a Board of Con- 
trol to facilitate matters at headquarters. All in favor of adding article 
XI. to the constitution signify by saying "aye." The ayes have it and 
article XI. is agreed to. 

"Article XII. All resolutions must be handed in so as to be referred 
to the Executive Committee in order that they may be acted upon by 
the convention the day prior to the adjournment of the meeting." 

Article XII. adopted as read. 

"Article XIII. The new Executive Committee shall be elected the 
day prior to the final adjournment of the convention and it shall report 
the election of ofl3eers for the ensuing year to the convention on the morn- 
ing of the last day of the meeting; and in the event the president of the 
association is chosen from the Executive Committee, this committee shall 
have the right to fill such vacancy from the state from which the presi- 
dent was elected." 

Article XIII. adopted. 

The following additions to the by-laws and rules were ordered. These 
will be printed. The Executive Committee have full control of the by- 
laws. It is simply with reference to conduct of business in the house. 

The chair is now ready for a motion to adopt as an entirety the report 
of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Brush: I move the report of the Executive Committee be adopted 
as a whole. 

Seconded by several delegates. 

The motion was put to the house and unanimously adopted. 

The President: I am instructed by the Executive Committee to say 
to the gentlemen here who are our guests on the program as spealiers, 
that whether you are a delegate or not the committee desire to issue you 
a badge and boolc of credentials and to admit you to the privileges of the 
floor as a courtesy for your kindness in coming to this meeting with the 
addresses that you expect to give us. 

I have a telegram from Mr. J. C. Loving of Fort Worth, Texas, as 
follows: "The members of the Executive Committee attending the 
National Live Stock Convention are authorized by the Cattle Raisers* 
Association of Texas to cast the entire vote of this association on any 
matter." This will be filed of record as provided by the by-laws. I will 
state that we have telegrams and letters from all of the legislatures, 
from the speakers of the houses of representatives and presidents of the 
senates, speaking words of kindness with reference to this organization, 
assr.ring us that they are with us in any matters that will advance the 
interests of the live stock men of this great western country, and they 
only regret that they are detained from accepting our invitation to at- 
tend as legislators from the various states and territories by reason of 
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the fact that they are voting for United States senators at this time— a 
matter that we entirely overlooked in setting the date for his convention 
at this time. They are with us, though, and we certainly appreciate their 
words of kindness. 

I'nder the next head, "Introduction and Reference of Resolutions," 
I will say that the Executive Committee will hold two sessions to-day 
at room 3 of our headquarters on Curtis street. 

The chair is now ready to receive any resolutions that the members 
desire the Executive Committee to take action upon. They will be handed 
to the chair, the subject will be announced, and they will be properly re- 
ferred. 

The first resolution oflFcred is by President 1). C. Wyatt of the Cattle 
Growers* Association of Colorado, with reference to the support of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, etc., which will be referred to the Executive 
Committee and will be heard from later. 

The second resolution is by Mr. A. J. Bothwell of Wyoming, with 
reference to bomitles for the extermination of wolves, etc. That will 
also be referred to the Executive Committee. 

J. H. Harris, of Colorado: When we organized here a year ago, this 
association was organized as the National Live Stock Growers* Associa- 
tion. On all the stationery recently printed, and even the badges, I 
noticed the word **Growers'* is left out, and it is called now the National 
Live Stock Association. No doubt there are a good many here who do 
not want to associate themselves with growers of live stock and would 
not wear a badge so printed. I think before the name is changed it 
ought to be changed by a vote of this association, or by another year, 
perhaps, it will l)e called the Stock Yards Association, or something of 
that sort. 

The rresident: The chair desires to state, for the benefit of Mr. 
Hair's, that the name, as it appears, was voted on in the convention; It, 
is in the otflclal minutes of the stenographers' report. That is the name 
given by the Executive Committee and by the report of the convention 
and adopted at that time. 

Mr. J. U. Harris: Our badges a year ago were printed as the National 
Stock (irowers* Association. According to my recollection, the association 
was organized as such. I never have been Informed of the change and I 
do not suppose any of the other delegates here have noticed it. 

The President: This organization was the result of the action of the 
Dtnver Chaml)er of Commerce calling together all live stock growers in 
the XJnited States for the purpose of forming an organization. When the 
report of the Committee on Constitution was adopted seriatim, point 
by point by the convention, it was unanimously decided to call this the 
National Live Stock Association. There was no question raised about it 
at all, and that is the reason the name now appears as it does. It was 
by vote of the entire organization when this matter was passed upon. 

Mr. J. II. Harris: One of the greatest discussions made was that it 
was an organization of national live stock growers, and then, as my 
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fritnd Colonel McCoy said, admitting all other associations, trusts and 
stock yards, commission houses and everything else, because it was 
called the National Live Stoclj Growers' Association, and now the word 
"Growers" is left out entirely. 

The President: The chair does not wish to make any further statement 
with reference to it. It was done with the vote of this entire body and 
the name stands as agreed upon by this convention. 

Are there any other resolutions to be offered? 

Kesolution introduced by Mr. C. W. Baker, of Illinois, with reference 
to statistics of live stock, will be referred to the Executive Committee. 

Are there any other resolutions before we pass to the next head? 
These will be taken up to-night and reported on in the morning. 

The next order of business, "Present Conditions of the Live Stock 
Industry in the United States/' Five-minute talks from delegates repre- 
senting each state and territory. 

We shall be entertained now with some very interesting matter that 
will be given in five-minute talks by gentlemen coming from their states 
and territories, and I would like to have just as good attention as pos- 
sible to what these gentlemen have to say. The first state I will call upon 
is Arizona, to be responded to by J. V. Vickers. 

Mr. J. V. Vickers, of Arizona: Mr. Chairman, Fellow Delegates, 
Ladies and Gentlemen of Denver.— 1 come from Arizona— 

The President: I will ask you and all other members speaking on 
this subject to come onto the stage. There are 500 people in the gallery 
who can neither hear nor see you. 

Mr. Vickers: To my surprise I have been ordered to tlie front and 
have succeeded in finding the way. I did not know it very well, but 
through the kindness of parties along the route, am here. 

Arizona, as you all know, is a large frontier territory that is still without the 
Union. I expect a good many of you wonder why; probably a good many of you 
know. Our people have stood for silver down there and they have not been ad- 
mitted to the Union. We hope, Lowe ver, they will soon be admitted, whatever 
their characteristics may be. But for fear the chairman reminds me that this 
is not a political meeting, I want to get away from that very quickly, and 
say that we are still a territcMry and adjoin Mexico on one side 
and New Mexico on the other, and yet we are not all Mexi- 
cans. There are some of us that are working bard, aod have 
for about two decades, to have no Mexican cattle in our terii- 
tory, and through the efforts of such men as Governor N. O. Murphy, 
Jerry B. Gentry and Colonel E. R. Hooker, and a number of others, we 
have been provided with stock equal to that of any portion of the 
country, and the consequence has been that through twenty years of 
good grading processes we now have cattle that we are not afraid to 
offer as stockers and feeders to any portion of the country; and the 
feeding conditions down there are very good, generally speaking. There 
are a few points of the territory where the range is not very good and 
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where the cattle are thiu, and where, perhaps, a few of the buyers who 
are lookine: for barjraliis from parties who have to sell them, will 
find them. We are all sellers, however, and all wish to get what things 
are worth, but do not expect any fancy prices. There are very few steers 
in Arizona except yearlings, but there are a good many of these, and good 
ones, a few twos and some stocli cattle for sale, and they are well 
worth the attention of all who wish to come for them. The papers 
throughout the country'— I think our Range News of Wilcox and our 
Southwestern Stockman of Phoenix, will stand very good comparison with 
the stock papers of any portion of the country, and will show very well 
who owners of cattle are and the brands of same. 

I thank j^ou for your attention. I think my five minutes are up. 
(Applause.) 

The President: California, by H. A. Jastro. Mr. Jastro Is a member 
of the Executive Committee. (Applause.) 

Mr. Jastro: I am sorry that I cannot bring any good report so far as 
the live stock Interests of California are concerned, on account of the 
severe drouth that our state has just undergone, but since this winter 
has commenced we have been blessed with a copious downpour of rain 
and our stockmen feel Jubilant again. We are all confident that our 
stock Interests will soon revive and that California will again become one 
of the leading stock growing states of the Union. (Applause.) 

The President: Colorado will be represented by Ex-Lleutenant Gov- 
ernor J. L. Brush. We all know the governor, who has been with us 
from the start. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Brush: Mr. President, La- 
dies and Gentlemen— I am very 
glad I do not have to tell you where 
Colorado is. Every man In the 
United States, and all Europe, 
knows where Colorado and Denver 
are. I can say, so far as the stock 
Interests of Colorado are concern- 
ed, they are prosperous. While the 
Interests are changing and varying 
a great deal, yet we have in the 
state of Colorado to-day, represent- 
ed in money, a value equal to any 
of our tinus when we had our larg- 
est herds running upon the range 
of the state. The whole Industry 
In Colorado has changed, and 
changed for the better, both from 
a humanitarian point of view and 
in money. We have represented In 
Colorado cattle 975,000 head, and 
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instead of being worth from $5 to $7 a head, as they were in earlier 
days, on account of Improvement in the breed they are now worth $24 
a head, making a total of $24,000,000. Now, this is an interest that is 
worthy of every man in the State of Colorado to look after. We have 
also 1.500.000 sheep, which, at $2.50, represent $125,000. The sheep 
Interest Is in good shape: in fact it Is now very prosperous. We have 
another industry which is developing, and that is devoted to lamb feed- 
ing. We bring them from New Mexico and Texas, where they can raise 
them cheaper than we can at home. This, outside of wool growing, is 
an industry in sheep that is doing a great deal of good, although some 
of the boys who are feeding them this year are looking a little blue. The 
whol? industry of the stock interest has changed. It is worked now 
and fs in the hands of the farmers more than the stockmen, and it is 
far better so, from the very fact that they raise a better class of stock 
and they keep them better and they are worth more when they go to the 
market. 

The health of stock in Colorado never was better, there Is no disease 
of any kind whatever, and all stockmen (and every farmer nearly is a 
cattleman or a sheepman nowadays; if he is not. he ought to be) are 
in a prosperous condition. 

Colorado stands always for advancement, always for improvement, 
and she has advanced on the lines of improvement as much as any state 
in the Union, especially in the branches of live stock industry. 

So far as the horse is concerned, we have a large number of them, 
but the industry at the present time is not prosperous, consequently we 
receive but very little value from them; but there is no state in the Union 
that produces better horses, faster horses or horses that will endure 
more than the State of Colorado. 

The President: I think Governor Brush probably lost the sheepmen 
in the shuffle as to the amount of money. The sheepmen should not 
be overlooked; they are entitled to the millions that they represent here 
in this convention. I think Governor Brush intended to say our sheep 
are worth $3,750,000 instead of $125,000. 

Mr. Brush: I accept the amendment. 

The President: Mr. J. D. Wood will respond for Idaho: 

Mr. Wood: Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Association: 1 will say 
that 1 came here rather unprepared to make this talk to you. I have 
just come in from California. I am not posted on my state, being absent 
for some time. There are only three members of us here. 1 have been 
the president of the Wool Growers* and Sheep Growers' Association of 
Idaho for several years and the other two members put it on me to 
make this talk. I will tell you what little I know. In the first place, 
this is from memory; I have not the statistics here; probably some one 
will correct me if I am wrong. 

Idaho has, by the assessment of last year, 914,000 sheep, valued at 
one million eight hundred thousand and some odd dollars; cattle, 240,000 
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head, valued at two million eight hundred thousand and some odd dollars; 
horses— the number I forget— but the valuation is eight hundred thousand 
and some odd dollars; hogs, the valuation is thirty-one thousand dollars. 
This I take from memory; it is close to being correct. 

Our country is a great grass country. It is a country that makes our 
stock marketable, and we have a good many buyers from the feed 
country to buy our stuff, and I want to say here, in connection with this— 
I want to thank you all for voting to allow the railroads to become mem- 
bers of our association, for I tell you we need them. It is a long way 
from Idaho to Chicago. Also I will siiy that in Idaho we all got good 
prices last year for our stuff, and we must thank the feeders of the corn 
countries that we all feel satisfied now; but, I assure you, our country 
has also raised abundance of hay and considerable small grain. The 
farmers received good prices for all the hay and all the grain they raised, 
and the country is prosperous, 1 am glad to say. I thank you, gentlemen. 

The President: Illinois will be responded to by Mr. A. B. Van Nor- 
man. 

(Mr. Van Xorman absent.) 

The President: Indiana will be represented by Mr. C. S. Plumb, Di- 
rector of the Agricultural Experiment Station of this state. 

Mr. Plumb: Ladies, Gentlemen 
and Fellow Delegates— The live 
stock interests of Indiana at the 
present time are in some directions 
in an encouraging condition, and in 
others the prospect is depressing. 
Tills is due to several reasons. 
First, limited supply of some farm 
animals and greatly increasing 
stocks of others. Second, to a gen- 
erally prosperous year with the 
farmer. Third, to increased de- 
mand for good breeding animals. 
Fourth, to an improved sanitation 
on our stock fanns, largely due to 
the work of the State Experiment 
Station and Farmere' Institutes. 

The supply of brood mares, and 

especially draft ers, is exceedingly 

limited, and first-class individuals are hard to find. In fact, owing to 

the low prices which prevailed for horses three years ago, we now 

find our horse stocks depleted to an auusual degree. 

Beef cattle are in demand at fair prices, and more than hold their 
own with a year ago in the local market. In this the feeder would find 
encouragement, were it not for large prospective shipments in future 
from the great West, which promises to lower prices. Breeding males are 
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In Htrong demand, at first-dsMi prices. Sborttiorn bulls of good breeding 
and Quality always sell well in Indiana, for tbis is the leading breed in 
the state. Hereford stock, however, is quite popular, and is now enjoying 
a demand that is most gratifying to the breeders. Good dairy cattle in 
Indiana are always salable at profitable prices. 

The sheep stocks of the state have largely fallen off in recent yeprs, 
owing to low prices for both mutton and wool. The people of the state 
do not use mutton on their tables excepting in a very small way, hence 
the market for feeders must he at a distance, excepting on a small scale. 
The rural population of the state depends mainly upon pork and poultry 
for the table meats. 

The swine interests of the state are in the most unpromising con- 
dition of any of our live stock interests. Pork is now selling about as 
low as in twenty years past, and feeders find it necessary to practice 
the greatest economy to make a narrow margin of profit. Where one 
takes into account losses due to hog cholera, this will on the whole be 
an unprofitable year for the pig feeder, who looks to the city markets for 
his income. Ix)cally hogs are slow and buyers indifferent. We have just 
sold some tine young stuff weighing something over 2U0 pounds, at $3.10 
and the buyer considered that he was favoring us in making this price. 
Such figures lend to discourage the feeder and consequently reduce 
stocks. 

Indiana is essentiaUy an agricultural state, but with rapidly growing 
manufacturing interests it now ranks among the great manufacturing 
states. In spite of this, the live stock interests of the state are large, 
though it is to be regretteil that they are declining more than is in 
the best interests of the people. 

The following table shows the amount of live stock in Indiana on 
January 1, 1898, values, etc., as based on statistics given by the statistician 
of the United States Department of Agriculture: 



Kind of stock 


Number 


Averaere 
▼aloe 


Total value 


Relative rank 

of Indiana 

among the 

Btates 




No. 


Valnee 


Horses 

Mules 

Milch cows __> 

Other cattle 


613,542 
44,309 
605,916 
675,698 
667,853 
1,326,961 

3,934,279 


$36.13 

40.54 

29.20 

25.25 

3.54 

5.17 


$22,166,072 

1,796,173 

17,692,747 

17,060.685 

2,361.863 

6.ao7,735 

$67,935,275 


7 
14 
U 
12 
15 
14 


6 

17 

9 

9 


Sheep 

Swine ._ 


17 
10 







These figures show Indiana to possess a total of nearly 4,000,000 head 
of farm animals, having a valuation of nearly $68,000,000. More in value 
than the corn, wheat and oats crop of the state in 1897, which amounted 
to $49,500,000. If now we should add to this the value of other animal 
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products, such as wool, milk, butter, poultry, eggs, etc., it would swell 
this figure by millions more. 

Compared with other states, we find Indiana ranking in the value of 
her live stock from seventeenth on mules to ninth for milch cows and 
also other cattle. In relative production and value of horses, Ohio ranks 
just above Indiana and New York next below numerically, and Missouri 
in values. With milch cows Minnesota has a place just before Indiana 
numerically, and Missouri in values, while Nebraska follows Indiana 
both in numbers and values. With other cattle, Wyoming precedes Indi- 
ana in numbers and Montana in values, while Oregon follows in 
numbers and Ohio in values. With sheep, Wisconsin next pre- 
cedes Indiana in number and Pennsylvania in values, while Missouri 
next follows after Indiana in numbers and Wisconsin in values. With 
swine, Nebraska barely leads Indiana in numbers, while Illinois ranks 
one place ahead in values, while Arkansas ranks next below in numbers 
and Wisconsin in values. 

These figures show Indiana to stand among the greater live stock 
producing states in both number and values. They do not, however, in 
the writer's opinion, fairly represent the value of the stock of the state. 
Indiana has many large and well known herds and flocks, and many 
others of superior merit not so well known. Purity of breeding is found 
here in many places to an extent that necessarily uplifts the general 
standard of quality of our live stock. In this respect Indiana is perhaps 
entitled to more credit in values than dry statistics would indicate. The 
assessor's report does not tell the story. 

During the past ten years the general live stock interests of the state 
have shrunken in values rather than grown. This Is to be deplored, for 
an agricultural state cannot arrive to its greatest dignity excepting 
through the increase of Its herds and flocks. It is to be hoped that another 
decade will see a larger growth in our fair state in this respect. There 
are numerous conditions which will justify this, as unexcelled markets 
on every hand; railroads in eighty-nine out of ninety-two counties, thus 
affording good shipping facilities; a fertile soil and usually abundant 
crops; a fairly mild winter climate, with but a small per cent of snow; 
abundant water and blue grass pasture nearly everywhere, and an in- 
telligent people. 

Kansas, Mr. Taylor Riddle. 

(Mr. Riddle absent; calls for Colonel McCoy.) 

The President: Colonel McCoy is asked to supply this place. It is 
hardly fair to call on a good natured man like you, Colonel, but you can 
stand it (Applause.) 
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Mr. McCoy, of Kansas: Mr. 
President, Fellow Delegates, Ladies 
and Gentlemen— You know it is al- 
ways unfair to call on a man sud- 
denly to fill up another man's place, 
who ought to have been here, or 
never have been put on. You ought 
to draft a man into service who 
will be on hand. I am always glad 
to speak for the state that will al- 
low me to live in it (applause and 
laughter), and, therefore, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to 
speak and stand up for Kansas. 

Kansas, as you are aware, is in 
an agricultural center of the United 
States proper, leaving out Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, 
Guam and some others too numer- 
ous to mention, not to mention the 
little patches over there in the At- 
lantic Ocean. Mr. Chairman, in the line of live stock Kansas has two 
and a half millions, and more, of cattle. She sent to her home market at 
Kansas City, 1,200,000 head of her own cattle, and brougbt back 
from that same market 300,000 head of stockers, and in addition to that, 
bought others which came into the state, not coming from Kansas, more 
than 300,000 more. Kansas is in it (Applause.) Kansas is on it, when 
it comes to live stock. Kansas has not only developed to be one of the 
grandest, most magnificent, and successful live stock states in the Union, 
but as a state, a grazing and producing region in the West, and for feed- 
ing and maturing in the East. She has also built a live stock market, 
in point of numbers sold and handled, second in the world. This last 
year the aggregate of that market was $110,000,000 worth. Mr. Pres- 
ident, that is actually more money than I have in my pocket. (Laughter.) 
Y'ou may not think it nevertheless it is true, and it is a live stock market, 
allow me to say that it is not on the wane or on the decay. Go there, 
and you will see everything moving forward, everything for improvement 
and advancement, nothing for decay and shrinkage, and she has only 
entered in the last quarter to lead up to be in every respect the grand- 
est live stock market in the known world. Kansas claims that market; 
she claims to have originated it gave it a corporate existence, and has 
sent to that market sufllcient live stock to make it as a corporation, ex- 
ceedingly prosperous. I wish I owned more of the shares in thJit stock 
yards company. 

But Kansas has other industries which I can champion. What next to 
her live stock? The magnificent womanhood of Kansas is worthy to be 
stood up for, and I am proud, old as I am, to say, in that respect I am 
quite ready always to stand up for Kansas. (Applause.) Kansas has 
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not only the grandest live stock interest, but has the most magnificent 
womanhood, I am here to say, of any otlier state in the Union. What 
state but Kansas could produce a magnificent illustrated magazine devoted 
to the welfare of the wives and daughters of live stock men? The live 
stock industry is the only industry In the world that boasts of that dis- 
tinguished fact. Here I hold in my hands a copy of "The Kings and 
Queens of the Range," a literary production not exceeded either in taste 
or in art, by anything published in New York or any other state, devoted, as I 
said, to the wives and daughters of live stock men. Live stock men 
always have led. They led on the hills of Judea first Did you ever 
stop to think of it? When Israel had become debauched with a weak 
king like Saul, and the prophet of God went out to look for another king, 
where did he go to get one? Did he go Into the ranks of the bankers 
and their sons? Did he go Into the ranks of the merchants; Into the ranks 
of the ship-owners? Oh, no! Did he go out and hunt up any of those boys 
with a foot-ball head, a base-ball brain and a croquet muscle? ((ireat laugh- 
ter.) Oh, no! Did he go to look among those youths, those dudes, that dawdle 
on our street corners, ogling beauty when she walks forth to air herself 
and see the sunshine? Oh. no: he didn't go there. The prophet of God 
went out on the plains of Judea, to the house of Jesse, the stockman, and 
there selected a youth and poured the holy ointment on him, and made 
him a king; and then the youth went forth and slew the giant enemy of his 
nation. And then, when he came to be crowned king, he gathered 
together the precious metals to build the grandest temple to the living 
God that the sun ever shone upon-he was a stockman. 

But my time will not allow me to tell of all the good things that have 
come to humanity through the stockman. Why, on Judea's hills, when 
God made his appearance In human form to lead the shepherds to the 
cradle of the Christ, In Bethany, stockmen honored all along the line. 
(Applause.) 

(Here the speaker pauses to drink a glass of water.) 

Gentlemen. It is hard on a Kansas Democrat to make him drink 
water. (Applause and laughter.) 

Stockmen have been, from the beginning of early history, nature's 
uncrowned Knights of Navarro. They are the noblest of fathers, the 
most affectionate of husbands, the most ardent of lovers, the best men. 
They are God's noblemen and God's chosen. 

The chairman says my time Is up, and. gentlemen, are you not all glad 
of It? (Applause and laughter.) 

The President: It strikes me that the Missouri delegation ought to be 
heard from, as Kansas City used to be in Alissourl. (Applause.) We are 
certainly pleased to hear from Colonel McCoy. I am going to call on 
Missouri next, and give him a fair deal— Mr. J. R. Stoller. The chair 
win also ask Mr. L. A. Allen to please come forward. The committee 
have evidently selected two from Missouri. The chair is determined 
to be fair to all of these states. 
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Mr. Stoller, of Missouri: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
I tried to explain to our worthy president that I was not selected for 
this occasion and my name was simply substituted for that of Mr. 
Allen, who has since returned. But I am always ready to stand up for 
Missouri, couseijuently I stand before you to-day and I expect Mr. 
Allen to do so too, after I am throuj^'h, ladies and gentlemen, to 
say a few words on behalf of Missouri in regard to her live stock in- 
terests. 1 will simply say this: I do not suppose a state in the Union 
has increased more materially in that line than Missouri. The best 
indication of this is the fact that the number of commission mer- 
chants in Kansas City has increased 300 per cent, in the last 
three years because the stock interest has increased and shipments 
have become large. Missouri is second to none in ht'r livestock resources. 
In standing up for Missouri, I do so with a full knowledge that I am 
justified by the facts, and the records will prove it. I will now ask Mr. 
Allen to help me out in the matter. 
(Voice): How alwut the ladies? 
Mr. Stoller: Mr. McCoy took that out of my deal. 

Mr. L. A. Allen, of Missouri: I 
do not understand why it is that 
two men are called on from 
Missouri. It seems to me that it is 
unfair to the other states. Mr. Mc- 
Coy did pretty well for Kansas, Mr. 
Stoller has done fairly well. I do 
not think that I ought to take up 
your time in saying a great deal. 

I want to say for Missouri, there 
is no state in the Union that equals 
her in the production of raw 
and manufactured material, take it 
as a whole. It is the only state in 
the Union that you can build a wall 
a thousand feet high around and the 
people can live within it. It is not 
the geographical center of the 
United States, but it is the geo- 
graphical center of the live stock industry of the United States. I 
think more cattle are fed In Missouri than in any other one state. 
It is the greatest buyer of stockers and feeders of any state in the Union. 
AVIiile Kansas does its sliare remarkbly well, it does not exceed Missouri. 
As a general thing, the farmers of Missouri do not feed in verj' large num- 
l>er8— perhaps from forty to two Imndred head. Although in Missouri 
there are several of the largest cattle feeders In the United States. 

Missouri produces grass and wheat, and all that goes to make cattle 
and feed them for market. There Is no state in the Union that has done 
as much for the improvement of the cattle business— for the improve- 
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ment of the cattle herd of the West— as Missouri has done. It produces 
more flue blooded stock than any state in the Union. Hereford, Short 
Horn, Black Beauties, and all the various breeds have been distributed 
throughout this Western country, and Missouri deserves more credit for 
what she has done in that direction than any other state in the Union. 
It has the largest and best herds of improved and thoroughbred cattle 
to-day of any other state. 

I want to just tell you a little something about what three little 
heifers did for Missouri— for Kansas City, rather. Talk about what cat- 
tle have done to make a man rich! Three little heifers, one a Hereford, 
one a Shorthorn, and one a Jersey, were instrumental in building one 
of the largest convention halls in the United States, if not in the world. 
I do not believe it can be said that cattle have done as much for any other 
country as they have done for Kansas City. 

I do not know all I should say to Missouri's credit. Most every man who 
has come to the West, has come through Missouri, and he knows it is one 
of the tlnest states in the Union; and it is one of the largest cattle markets 
in the world, and one that is growing faster than any other. 

And speaking of national conventions, there is no place on earth that 
is a better place for conventions than Kjinsas City. People who have 
been there say there is no better place on earth, and if the convention 
is going to be moved, it would be well for the delegates to this convention 
to figure on Kansas City a little. They can meet there from every quar- 
ter with less expense, and travel on railroads direct from their homes, and 
if it is going to be changed from Denver— I am for Denver if it is wanted 
here— but if it is going to be changed, we would like to see it come to 
Kansas City. I do not know what more I can say for Missouri. It is the 
best state in the Union— none better. 

The President: Michigan— Mr. H. H. Hinds, of Stanton, President of 
the State Live Stock Sanitary Commission: 

Mr. Hiods: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen — In the five minutes 
allotted to me it will be quite impossible to say very much regarding Michi- 
gan live stock industries. On the 29th day of April, 1816. the Congress of 
the United States passed an act repealing a former congressional statute 
that granted 2.000,000 acres of land in the territory of Michigan to be given as 
bounty to soldiers of the war of 1812, the statute stipulating that each soldier 
should receive 160 acres of land "fit for cultivation/' the reason of the repeal 
being that that amount of land fit for cultivation could not be found in the 
territory, and congress therefore appropriated the needed land elsewhere. This 
congressional action was based upon the report of the surveyor general of Ohio 
to the commissioner of the general land c»ffice. In this report the following 
language was used: "Taking the country altogether, so far as had been 
explored, and to all appearances, together with the information received 
concerning the balance, it is so bad that there would not be one acre out 
of one hundred, if there would be one out of one thousand, that would in 
any case admit of cultivation. * * ♦ The streams are generally narrow 
and very deep compared to their width, the shores and bottom of which 
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are (with a very few exceptions) swampy beyond description, and it is 
with the utmost difficulty that a place can be found over which horses 
can be conveyed." From this quotation we gather some idea as to the 
probable condition of live stock in Michigan something over eighty years 
ago. That the general condition of Michigan has vastly changed during 
that period is very tnie. Not the smallest factor of Michigan's prosperity 
during this remarkable change of conditions has been due to live stock 
husbandry. 

We are without data as to how many horses may have been owned 
in the Territory of Michigan, in 1816, when this learned gentleman who 
determined metes and bounds by the settling of the magnetic needle, 
and counting tlie lengths of a chain, made this wonderful report. We are 
advised by the Michigan census of 1894— seventy-eight years later— that 
the unpromising soil of Michigan, *'swampy beyond description," was 
holding up 063,447 horses of all ages, besides 5,332 mules and asses. At the 
same date, June, 1894, Michigan was carrying 1,060.962 cattle, 1,045,151 
hogs, and 3,443,975 sheep, making a grand total of 6,218,867 head of 
live stock of the species I have named. 

WTiile I am unable to give figures as to numbers of thoroughbred (re- 
corded) live stock in Michigan, I am able to say that our Michigan breed- 
ers of sheep own many more registered American merino sheep than are 
owned in any other state, and that our people are carrying many, very 
many, more recorded Shropshire sheep than are owned in any other state, 
and possibly country. The census of 1894, before referred to, enumerates 
substantially 11,000 recorded cattle. The figures introduced indicate that 
the live stock industry of Michigan is at least extensive. 

While the live stock industries of Michigan represent much in the 
aggregate, the whole business is carried on as a part of our system of 
mixed husbandry. The entire output is grown upon fenced farms. We 
have no large or exclusive stock growers. We have no blocks of grazing 
land. We have no ranges or range stock. All our stock is housed and 
fed through the winter, which, in the latitude of Michigan, means for 
over a third of the calendar year. The branding iron is a tool entirely 
unknown in the state. We have not even a statute providing for the regis- 
try of a stock brand. We buy and feed many western sheep and some 
western cattle. We do not, however, feed or graze cattle from the south- 
em or scheduled district Thousands of Texans are, however, slaughtered 
every season in our larger cities. 

We have a Live Stock Sanitary Commission, and the law makes it 
their duty "to protect the health of the domestic animals of the state from 
all contagious or Infectious diseases of a malignant character." They 
come as near obeying that mandate of the law as does any similar board 
In any state. Live stock is one of the appurtenances and hereditaments 
of all our farms. We have neither an exclusive grain grower nor an ex- 
clusive stock grower among our people. We have not been blessed vdth 
cattle kings with money to burn, nor cursed with monumental failures 
of live stock men. We may be stjled somewhat old-fashioned In our 
live stock ways, but the general industry is flourishing throughout our 
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state, and we still continue to pay one hundred cents to the dollar on 
our live stock undertakings. 

The rresident: Mr. M. A. Daugherty will present Nebraska's ease 
to you. 

Mr. Daugherty, from Nebraska: I start in like Kansas quit. (Takes 
drink of water.) (Laughter.) 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow-Delegates to the National 
I^ive Stock Convention: Being on the regular progi'am for a paper, I 
had begged of some other of the delegation to take this place to respond to 
this five-minute talk for Nebraska, but no one would come forward. 

If there is anything that a man must admire, it is a man's standing 
up for his own state: and I never yet heard a Missourian speak who did 
not stand up for Missouri. I saw the best Illustration of that the other 
day— the pride of a Missourian in his state. I was traveling from Omaha 
to Ogalalla, and a gentleman bought of tlie train boy a new work on 
United States Expansion. He came to a certain sentence— he was evi- 
dently not a literary gentleman, as he oould not analyze its grammatical 
construction. He turned to another gentleman and said: "My friend, 
are you a grammarian?" The latter looked at the questioner in utter 
disgust and said: "Naw; I*m a Missourian." (Applause and laughter.) 
So this pride in your state is a grand thing. 

I was surprised this morning that the reverend gentleman who opened 
with prayer, and also the governor and the worthy mayor, all omitted 
scripture. You remember a year ago we had a surfeit of it; but tliey 
started in, and the cowboys wound them up and made them ashamed of 
themselves. My good friend. Colonel McCoy, opened on scripture again; 
and I want to say for Nebraska, that we are not like Eliphaz, when he 
said of poor old Job: "He has lost his herd and lost his flocks and lost 
most of his friends." And Zophar said: "What is he doing now?" "Oh, 
nursing his sores." Down in Nebraska the stockmen are not nursing any 
sores. It is the high tide of prosperitj* there, for the cattlemen, for the 
sheep men, for the ho^ men, and the stockmen generally, and prices are 
flowing high. When U comes for the feeder of that great state to top 
the market in Chicago, at $6.10, or $6.0G in Omaha or Kansas City, he 
is satisfied— and that is the condition of our live stock Industry in Ne- 
braska to-day, as to the satisfaction of those who are interested in it. 
We are satisfied, also, as close neighbors of Colorado. You have heard 
that from a corn stalk good trees grow. (I^aughter.) A little acorn was 
planted here a year ago, that has produced an oak that to-day Is a giant 
among its fellows. There was out here an inception, a year ago, of 
thought that has borne even greater this year than it was then— the bring- 
ing together of the producers and the stockmen of the mountains and of 
the plains of Texas, and all over this great West and the buyers from the 
East, and great transactions and sales are taking place right here to-dny 
among the delegates to this convention. That has been one of the grand 
results of the organization of this honorable body. 
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I want to say that in my own little county of Keith, 220 miles from 
here, there were shipped in and sold there last year, 18,000 head of cattle 
that came from New Mexico, from Arizona, from Idaho, from Oregon and 
all those dififerent places, and this year we expect to excel that. I can only 
speak, gentlemen, of the general stock interests of this state by the record 
at South Omaha last year. There was marketed there a valuation of 
horses, $415,850; of sheep (and, mind you, Nebraska is becoming one of the 
great sheep feeding states of the Union, as many of the large western 
producers know, who have sold to our men, Gibson, Southwick, Jansen and 
others), there was sold at South Omaha, $4,460,320 worth of sheep; of hogs, 
which is a Nebraska product largely, but not of the kind that hog every- 
thing, only let the hog do it himself— there was marketed $32,421,440; and 
of cattle, $31,289,450. 

In the western part of the state, where I live, irrigation has reached 
the stage where the alfalfa producers have found it profitable to raise 
the hog on alfalfa and sell him to the feeders in the eastern counties and 
make a living profit on raising hogs that way. That is another condition 
of that great interest of the stock Industry in our part of the country, and 
it is being utilized. 

Now, Mr. President, I think I have said enough, and I did not shake 
at the sight of water, like my friend McCoy, from Kansas did, where 
they practice a little prohibition. 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen. As tiie president is going to hear 
from me again, I think I have said enough. 

The President: New Mexico— Mr. W. C. McDonald, member of our 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. McDonald: Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Convention, Ladies and 
Gentlemen— New Mexico, as you all know, I presume, is one of the few lo- 
calities that is yet on the open range. We are not much fenced or confined, 
but stampede very frequently. Besides this, we are still wards of the nation. 
We have very few rights, so to speak, that we are accorded, even in 
congress. Yet, down there we have a good many sheep and cattle; I 
would not like to tell you how many, because I presume even the assess- 
ment rolls don't show accurately. (Laughter.) I could make a tolerably 
good guess on cattle, which I do not believe I had better do; but as to 
sheep, they are very timid, and do not like to tell, and I might miss It a 
million or two. It has been reported time and again that all the stock 
was being shipped out, especially the cattle; but this is not true. There 
are still large herds down there, and while New Mexico is not very ex- 
tensively represented here, for two reasons, I presume: We have some 
non-progressive people, and then we have some who are so progressive 
that they have gotten into the Texas association, and there are fifteen 
or twenty delegates from Texas that belong in New Mexico. That is the 
state of afTalrs, so far as association and organization are concerned. 

As to conditions there, I can say that I think the past year has been 
the most prosperous for stock Interests that I have ever seen In New 
Mexico, and I have been there nineteen years. There have been times 
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when there was more stock, but there was not the prosperity. We did 
not realize what we had during the past year. The range has been ex- 
ceedingly good; cattle have done well, and sheep also; prices have been 
good, and everybody has a little money. Now, then, we are able to stand 
the condition under which we are placed for some time longer, and are 
willing to stand them and wait; if yearling steers keep around $20, and 
lambs about $2, we can wait for statehood a long time. 

I don't know that I can add anything further. I presume it Is infor- 
mation you want. I can say this, that there is a great deal of stock 
in New Mexico for sale this year, conditionally. There are very few 
people who are not in position to hold: there is plenty of free grass to 
hold on, the country is not overstocked, and we are waiting to see what 
is going to happen. 

The President: North Carolina— Mr. Frank E. Emery, of the North 
Carolina Agricultural College. 

Mr. Emery: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen— My subject will 
be, "The National Live Stock Association and How It Can Benefit a 
North Carolina Stockman.*' 

This association, organized in the winter of 1897-8, has begun its 
work well— in a manner befitting the young giant which it Is. Its report 
of organization and circulars of information have already been of great 
value, not alone to its members but to the country at large. To those 
of us who have received them they have brought a hope that this or- 
ganization in the breadth of its scope and the mass of interests harmon- 
ized, it will be able to bring about reforms and smooth the ways to markets 
for large and small stock growers alike. We hail its influence as some- 
thing like the beginning of an era of good feeling, of concessions to claims 
for fair dealing, and through better acquaintance greater respect for one 
another and an uplifting, a betterment of the men concerned which will 
react to improve their stock. This will, therefore, lead toward the gen- 
eral welfare through the best interests of stockmen, farmers, transporta- 
tion companies and all others even so remotely concerned as to be Indif- 
ferent to the movement. 

But here are we, Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina, occu- 
pying the major part of the South Atlantic slope. Our trunk lines of 
transportation lead out directly to the Atlantic seaboard. Why should 
we, so favorably situated, seek to attach ourselves to the Live Stock As- 
sociation, which we concede may do so much for its members? Our 
interests are antagonized by theirs when their products are sent by rail 
a thousand miles and exclude our own from our own home markets, or 
at least by their presence, where the demand is small, control our prices, 
or leave us because of our inability to cope single-handed with the com- 
binations which can put the products of the western farms at our door 
cheaper than we are raising a similar product if we get anything for 
producing it. 
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We can only hope to stem this tide of events by organizing ourselves 
at home; by studying our own conditions and opportunities, and by putting 
ourselves in a position to obtain the lower rates given for larger business 
by transportation companies. In other words, if we organize and join 
ourselves to the larger movement we may enjoy some of the benefits 
of the large organization and secure its literature for our membership. 
This will put us in possession of the best information to be had respect- 
ing the numbers of cattle, their movements, and the aims and proceedings 
of the greater organization. With this light turned on our paths, where 
now we are groping along in twilight, as it were, and with the wisdom 
which comes with acquaintance, discussion, debate and counsel, we believe 
this Live Stock Association offers us the best means we have ever had 
to improve our stock and conditions, and to make our live stock inter- 
ests more profitable than they have ever been on this Atlantic slope. We 
began to think for North Carolina, but whatever makes for good to North 
Carolina in this line is equally as applicable for our sister states on either 
side of and adjoining our long and narrow boundaries in its western 
extremity. This, then, embraces not only Virginia and South Carolina, 
but Georgia and Tennessee. We do not know at this writing whether 
those states have taken an active part in helping to build the National 
Live Stock Association; but if they have, we hope to meet their repre- 
sentatives in the interest of the Atlantic slope stockmen and their friends, 
the transportation companies, the butchers, commission men, etc., who 
are concerned, and give our end of the great association a definite shape, 
unifying our aims and interests, and thus reducing the efforts we need to 
make in order to secure a given result— a living for ourselves and friends, 
from improved stock, and at no greater exertion than was formerly re- 
quired. 

We must conclude that a North Carolina, or Atlantic slope, stockman 
will be benefited by membership in the National Live Stock Association: 

First— By the information he will receive concerning the live stock 
interests from its publications. 

Second— By a stimulation to improve stock and feed better, which 
will bring its own pecuniary reward in addition to the satisfaction of 
owning better stock and of having made the improvement himself. 

Third— He will be better acquainted with the transportation and 
commission men, and receive better treatment at their hands. 

Fourth— He will be receiving counsel from a wide circle of his friends, 
and will be, therefore, bettered socially and mentally. The benefits do 
not stop here, but we will close their enumeration. 

The President: Mr. W. E. Bolton will respond for Oklahoma. 

Mr. I*resldent, Members of the National Live Stock Association and 
Ladles: The pleasant duty of answering the roll call of states for Okla- 
homa, the youngest and biggest baby of them all, is one which is fully 
appreciated by myself. Other states may make big claims, but Okla- 
homa is the vortex around which the swirl of commonwealths look lons:- 
Ingly as they struggle with manifold ^'constitutional amendment'* desires, 
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and envy the "I^and of the Fair God," as yet unspotted by the world or 
an enabling act. 

Ol^lahoma, still wearing safety-pins and calls for statehood conven- 
tions, Is at once the admireil of all admirers, the gem of all Jewels, the 
throne room of all creation. Oljlahoma, standing in vestal purity, with 
a cow chip carefully poised on eacli shoulder, and wearing a coronet of 
cotton and cornfield glory, challenges the attention of this convention, 
and gracefully squats within the inner circle of your confidence in her 
wonderful resources of climate and future wealth. 

No need to tell you of the settlement and development of Oklahoma. 
The school children of the nation linow it; the merchant, the laborer and 
the capitalist are familiar with it. and the Filipinos heard the echo of it 
when Dewey sailed Into their water hole and breathed the same American 
spirit into the Chile-con-came of Arragon and Castile. 

You, gentlemen of this convention, have noted its history. You have 
seen its fertile valleys peopled in a day with the best blood of the Amer- 
ican Continent, all high-grade and registered stuff from an ancestry ante- 
dating the period when the little Ge<»r>r«» Washington *mavmrk»Hr' 
the famous cherry tree. You have seen its broad mesas, foliaged by the 
most nutritious grasses, covered with herds of 'Southerns,'* and "West- 
erns," and "Domestics," with an occasional dogy from Old Mexico simply 
serving as a horrible example. You have seen its lands peopled with 
stock farmers and cattlemen who have had experience in the old home, 
and who start anew with the wisdom of former years to guide them In 
building up a great state. You have seen its plains dotted with ranch 
homes, where the most intelligent methods of handling cattle have super- 
seded the old happy-go-lucky plan of buying a brand-book and looking for 
the cattle on the records of the commission salesman. You have seen 
Oklahoma this year, where 200,000 head of cattle are being fed and win- 
tered, and if you will keep your eye on Oklahoma, you will see this in- 
creased 50 per cent, during the coming year, tlius emphasizing our idea 
of expansion. You have seen this young Future Great producing hun- 
dreds of thousands of the finest hogs to be found on any market, and 
have seen our horses loom up equal to any in America. Oklahoma sheep 
are too few to count. Value of cattle, over $4,000,000. 

I suppose it would be in place to crib a few figures and tell to the 
item the exact count of cattle and all manner of live stock in Oklahoma, 
but in lieu of this, I refer you to the annual reports of our governer. where 
this Information is fully set forth. Figures are hard to remember, and a 
talnilated statement for reference is always to be found in the returns of 
the assessor, even though not exact, and the market reports. Therefore, 
I will not occupy your time by quoting them to you, as it would require 
many hours to do so. Our live stock interests are prosperous. Let it go 
at that. 

Tliat our people are prosperous, is instanced oy our bank deposits; and 
we have a case in my own town of AVoodward. where last year the record 
of our local bank was exceeded only by one bank In the United States— the 
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Chemical National Bauk of New York, which showed a greater deposit in 
proi>ortion to its capital stock. 

In Day county, Oklahoma, we have the greatest per capita wealth of 
any county in the United States, the average being something over $1,700 
each for every man, woman and child in the county. 

Our school system is the best known, as its funds cannot be stolen. 
Every dollar of it is invested in imperishable Oklahoma dirt, and the 
rentals only can be used. Four sections of each township are reserved 
for this purpose. 

Noting the lack of competent teachers in the state, Oklahoma has 
builded two Normal colleges, one of which has its home in a magnificent 
building erected at an expense of over $100,000, and all paid for. Okla- 
homa also has a branch of the United States Agricultural College, and an 
up-to-date University for higher education. 

The people of Oklahoma are Americans, and it is due to this fact that 
the goremment of the United States has abandoned its military posts in 
our territory', and stationed Its troops in time of peace in the states where 
protection is made more necessary by lawless foreign elements. 

In this connection it is worthy of remark that all this trouble about 
army supplies of meats originated In Oklahoma. It is in this way: Owing 
to the splendid hunting afforded by Oklahoma, some few years ago. Gen- 
eral Miles visited our territory, and while there had an opportunity to 
taste real Oklahoma beef, matured on our short-grass range and sweet- 
ened by the zephyrs which cure the ripened forage on our sun-kissed 
altitudes. Is It any wonder, then, that he refused to eat the stringy, 
lot-fed stuff sent him from Eastern states, and pronounced it ^'embalmed 
beef?" 

Just a word more. Oklahoma has within its borders hundreds of range 
cattlemen who are thoroughly progressive and up to date. These men 
have Interests which are alike shared by the range men of Western 
Kansas and Northwestern Texas; uniting, they have formed an organiza- 
tion known as the Oklahoma Live Stock Association, which is now in its 
fifth year. Its membership meets annually at some point selected for the 
pun>ose, and matters of interest are then discussed. Its next annual 
convention will be held at Woodward, Oklahoma, on the 14th and 15th 
days of February. 1890. Thousands of cattle will there be offered and 
sold. The occasion will be of Interest to every western and southern cat- 
tleman. And in conclusion, gentlemen, it is my pleasure, as secretary of 
the Oklahoma Live Stock Association, to bid you come to that convention 
and share in Its profits and enjoyment with us, and learn more of this 
wonderland held as a territory in trust by our government— Oklahoma. 

I thank you. 

Music by band. 

The President: Oregon— Mr. 11. C. Judson. Mr. Judson Is a member 
of the Executive Committee, and I have a telegram from him that he is 
detained. It Is necessary to build a railroad at once. They are alive in 
Oregon. 
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Texas— Mr. S. H. Co wen, attorney for the Texas Cattle Raisers' Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Co wen: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention (I will 
address myself to the ladies later;— I intended when I was called upon to 
make this talk on behalf of the Cattle itaisers' Association of Texas to 
confine myself to the truth. 1 have heard a good many things said here 
that might be questioned. I have heard a man claim that he liked water 
and that he came from Kansas, and he even attempted to drink it. I 
have heard claims on the part of gentlemen about the amount of live 
stock they have, and about being in the center of the country, and the 
like; but, gentlemen of the Convention, I believe that I represent, by the 
request of the gentlemen, some of whom I now address, the greatest 
state in the Union. Now, this is the truth. I believe that I represent a 
state in which there is more live stock of that sort which makes men money; 
of the kind which has furnished Kansas with its business; which has built 
up the market at Kansas City (1 don't know where that is, but it Is In 
Missouri or Kansas)— (laughter) ; that has furnished the live stock to be 
fed in Nebraska; that has furnished Oklahoma with the means of doing 
business—I represent a state, in other words, where cattle were first dis- 
covered. (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen of the convention, twenty years ago, if I may confine myself 
simply to some remarks touching the progress of Texas, for it Is interest- 
ing (and we presume that is what these addresses were intended for; we 
did not know It was intended as a story written by Bill Nye; we supposed 
it was Intended for information and not for a Joke, and on that account 
I only thought I would make some remarks for information)— twenty years 
ago, gentlemen of the convention, there was a territory in Texas larger 
than the State of Kansas, larger than the State of Missouri, larger than 
the State of Colorado, where cattle did not graze— where we did not have 
them; there were no wire fences there. Then go west of th? Brazos river, 
take that territory of country west of the 100th meridian, and you have 
a territory of country larger than the states that these gentlemen repre- 
sent. Tom Green countj' was larger than Oklahoma, gentlemen, and in 
that vast territory of country, twenty years ago to-day, there was noth- 
ing except here and there some scattering range cattle of poor quality. 
Fort Worth— that is the place where I come from, gentlemen; excuse me 
for remarking it— Fort Worth is the center of the surrounding country. 
Fort Worth at that time was on the frontier. Wire fences for the purpose 
of holding herds of cattle were unknown, excepting those small bunches 
of cattle that were kept on farms: but since that time, look at the devel- 
opment of the country. It is an evolution: and if Rip Van Winkle had 
gone to sleep in 3870 in Texas and waked up to-day, ho would have been 
not less surprised than he was when he waked up where he did. Twenty 
years ago, I say, we had a territorial country equal in extent, equal when 
it has been developed, to any other on? of the states represented by these 
gentlemen. To-day that territory of country is stocked with the best 
cattle in the world; it Is stocked with the finest herds; it is almost entirely 
fenced. In 1883 the legislature of the State of Texas decided to lease its 
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school lands. At that time the wire fencing began. At that time men 
began in a small way to breed up their cattle, and it has been advancing 
in geometrical progression until this time. We find the whole territory, 
wherever it is susceptible of fencing, wherever water may be had, occupied 
by the finest herds of cattle in the world. These gentlemen from Kansas 
do their business off the increase of these cattle; these gentlemen from 
Nebraska, to some extent; Oklalioma has obtained its cattle from there; 
so that we try to represent to you the truth and give you some information 
that may be of advantage to you. Beginning with the fencing of the 
country', as a matter of historj*, when men began to take care of their 
own, a business which has been engaged in to some extent in Southwest- 
ern Kansas, to my knowledge, slightly engaged in in New Mexico, and to 
some extent in Oklahoma, the taking of cattle— not exactly like Jacob 
took them, but to some extent approaching that method; that is to say, 
taldng cattle which did not belong to the taker, that business began to 
grow less in Texas- maverick stock, as we called it. Gradually the 
moral standing of the people became better; gradually the law was en- 
forced; gradually the country was fenced up, and men came to know 
their own, so that at this time we have a population of people, the moral 
character of which is not surpassed any where in these United States. 

TJie feeding of cattle, gentlemen, has become an Industry In Texas 
second to no state in the Union. We are probably feeding to-day, during 
this season, a.50,000 head of cattle; we are feeding them upon the product 
of our country; we are feeding them witli cotton seed, with cotton seed 
hulls, and we are producing cattle which are topping the market. That 
feeding industry is going on over a large territory of country that is not 
considered a cattle country. Take all that section, taking in the black 
land belt to the Rio Grande— 1 might say to the Gulf— and we are pro- 
ducing a vast amount of feed products, and in that territory (I believe it 
is almost as large as the State of Kansas), that is not in the range country, 
and in these counties, according to the tax roll, we produce more cattle 
than we do in all the western counties, where it is strictly a cattle country; 
and to-day we can number in all, four and a half millins of cattle in the 
great State of Texas, gentlemen of the convention. 

Sheep and hogs we have not referred to; but as a hog-growing country 
the State of Texas is forging to the front. We have many men engaged 
in raising hogs, among the finest in the United States. We have herd 
after herd of the finest Hereford cattle in the country; we have the largest 
Hereford herd there is in the world, and we have many of the very finest 
there is in the United States. This information, gentlemen of the con- 
vention, we seek to extend to every part of the country, and we ask you 
to visit us. Next March the Cattle Raisers' Convention meets at Fort 
Worth— that is to say. the convention of the Cattle Raisers* Association 
of Texas, an organization the like of which does not exist in the United 
States; one in which there is represented an ownership of 3,000,000 head 
of cattle, with a membership of 1,200 persons, representing so many 
millions of dollars that I will have to refer you to the census reports. We 
meet there next March, and we invite you to come. We may give an In- 
vitation to you later, and we will not take advantage of our situation, as 
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<lid the gentleman from MissonrJ, to moke a bid for Fort Worth as the 
next meeting place of this convention; but we invite you to the Cattle 
Raisers' Convention, at the city of Fort Worth, next March, and will show 
you a convention— one in whicli you will be the town; one in which the 
city will not entertain you, but you will entertain the city. It will simply 
be yours. We invite you, one and all, and assure you we have said the 
truth in what we have stated. 

To the ladies, I desire to say that I have not that gift of complimenting 
you that my friend. Colonel McC'oy, from Kansas, has. If I lived in Kan- 
sas I would not say tliey were the best women in the world— I am cer- 
tain I would not say it in the State of Colorado. 1 have been up here in 
the summer time once or twice, and I have seen many of the finest looking 
women in the world in Colorado, some of whom lived here, and many 
of whom came from Texas. I agree with my friend, Mr. McCoy, that 
there are many good people in Kansas; but, as Mr. Brand said, some of 
them are dead and many have moved away. 1 thank you. 

Mr. F. J. Berry, of Illinois: Illinois, we believe, has a great Interest- 
is a great state. The agricultural interest of Illinois should be represented 
here. While she used to be the breeding harem, she produced the breeding 
stock that was taken west. 

The President: Will you allow me to interrupt Mr. Berry? If you are 
going to reply for Illinois, we will be glad to hear from you; but you must 
come to the platform. 

Mr. Berry: No, just a word. Although she has taken to feeding cat- 
tle, we realize that her interest is great- too great to be left out. I would 
ask, Mr. President, that you call on A. C. Ilailiwell, of the Drovers* 
Journal. 

The President: Will Mr. Halliwell please come forward? You all 
know the Drovers' Journal. 

Mr. A. C. Halliwell. of Illinois: 
Now I think that the decision of the 
chair should have held and that 
Colonel Berry should have come for- 
ward, as the rest of them did, and 
not tried to put this on me. How- 
ever, I am, as I have said, very glad 
to stand up for my state, my adopt- 
ed state, and the state from which 
our worthy chairman, I believe, 
comes, and from which so many of 
the splendid men and women of this 
city come, the state of Grant and 
Lincoln and Love joy and a great 
many other people that stand before 
the world and will never be forgot- 
ten; they will live in history as long 
as history lives. 

Now I have been struck since 
coming to Denver with the wonder- 
ful hospitality of the people here. 
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I have been surprised to see liow you are all getting to be cattle 
people and live stock people; even the women folks are studying it. I 
was down at the stock yards where they have that fine stock show, and I 
noticed that the ladies were taking a great interest, I saw a fellow walk- 
ing along witn his sweetheart, and she said: **Oh, George, what a dear 
little cowlet that is!" He said: **You are mistaken, my dear; it is a little 
bullet." (Laughter.) 

Then at the horse market there, I also heard them saying something 
about a remarkably well bred animal, with a record of 2:40, dam Seldom, 
sire not stated. (Laughter.) 

The people of Madrid are said to be divided into two classes: those 
who go to bed— or, rather, those who stay up until 4 o'clock in the morn- 
ing—and those wiio get up at 3 o'clock in the morning. They have one 
continual round of pleasure; they are all happy and noisy. It seems to 
me the Entertainment Committee— the people who are running these Dutch 
lunches and one thing and another— are acting a good deal on the same 
principle; you just can't get away from it, as tlie chairman said a while 
ago; there is nothing to do but have a good time when you c*ome to 
Denver. 

Now, just a word about Illinois: If I had had a little opportunity, I 
should have been glad to have said something al>out Illinois. I need not 
give you any statistics about what Illinois does In the live stock and farm- 
ing way. She is a great cattle country, a great hog countrj-, a great sheep 
and horse country, and the beautiful women, of course. I need not tell you 
anything about; it goes, of course, without saying. She has, as all of you 
know, and I need not burden your minds with statistics, the greatest live 
stock market that the world has ever known, and she has not only that, 
but she has the third or the fourth greatest live stock market also, on one 
other of her borders. And what I think should have been said here, was 
a message as to the live stock industry in the state. I think that was 
the idea intended. I must say that the live stock men of Illinois are 
prospering exceedingly; they are mostly wearing good clothes, and they 
are doing well, and they have no cause to complain, and they all look as 
though they were ready at any time to have their pictures taken— they all 
look pleasant. 

I thank you. 

The President: Mr. A. J. Bothwell, of Wyoming. 

Mr. Bothwell: Mr. President, Indies and (Sentlemen— Imagine the con- 
sternation of a cow puncher being suddenly informed in the convention 
this morning that he would be expected to address this body after din- 
ner on a subject which represents interests, as our worthy president In- 
formed us this morning, worth two and a half billions of dollars! To ride 
a festive broncho is generally, though not always, possible. The effort 
required to perform such a feat is trifling, however, compared with that 
suddenly required of me. 

In Wyoming, which formerly was the great center of the northern 
cattle business, has come a great change. Our immense ranges are used 
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mostly now for grazing sheep, instead of cattle, as formerly. While tLe 
sheep interests in Wyoming have assumed enormous proportions within 
the past few years, and our ranges have been shown to be specially 
adapted to that branch of the live stoclj industry, compared to which there 
is no range on earth acknowledged to be superior, yet the cattle business 
in Wyoming is now in a transition state. We are passing from the range 
day of cattle into a new era of flue breeding, and the winter care of stock. 
As our lands are owned in large bodies, probably as large tracts being 
ow^ned by single individuals as anywhere, it is becoming apparent that this 
method of cattle raising is to become a permanent factor in the cattle 
industrj' in Wyoming, While we no longer have the large herds which 
we had within our borders, there are many of the immense herds left 
for which the state has become famous heretofore. 

Large tracts of range land in Wyoming are well fenced and watered, and 
are gradually being converted into fertile alfalfa fields. A large propor- 
tion of our herds are now feeding there. The day of the grade bull has 
pa.ssed forever in Wyoming. To show that we are not altogether out of 
the race in furnishing thoroughbred stock to our southern and southwest- 
ern neighbors, it may be interesting to know that while our southwestern 
stockers have been shipped in large quantities from the large Hereford 
breeders of Missouri, the large Hereford breeders of Missouri now have to 
come to Wyoming to replenish their depleted herds of thoroughbred cattle, 
and there made purchases during the past season of Wyoming thorough- 
bred bulls. 

It is also interesting to know tliat our friends from Texas, who for- 
merly sold largo herds to stockmen, are now coming to Wyoming for their 
thoroughbred bulls. One of the largest concerns in Wyoming has con- 
tracted his entire yield of calves for the next four years to a Texas com- 
pany. Before manj' years we shall see large shipments of thoroughbred 
bulls going from the Wyoming range to Texas breeders. 

Here permit me to call attention to the favorable comment by your 
president this morning upon the action of the Gulf, now the Colorado 
Southern Railway, in furnishing facilities for shipping cattle to this mar- 
ket. It is our hope in the north that we may yet see this great north and 
south system so extended in all directions that the ranges may be so con- 
nected that we shall think and speak of the ranchmen of the Rio Grande 
not only as our neighbors but as representatives of one common Interest 
From the remarks of our president this morning, I note the advantages 
which this system has given our southern friends, by giving them en- 
trance into the new and growing Denver market, and from which we in 
Central Wyoming are at present excluded. And here is wher<? it seems 
our committee on transportation should turn Its attention and accomplish 
much toward uniting all our western interests from north to south, and 
build up here in Denver a market as great as we in Wyoming helped to 
build up in South Omaha. Cattle can oe shipped to this market from 
Texas, Arizona, New Mexico and Utah. Transportation rates are such that 
no cattle can enter the Denver market from any interior range of Wyo- 
ming, as the transportation committee of this Live Stock Association 
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knows. I wish to say that it costs about as mucli to ship a car of stock 
from the central range of Wyoming to this market as it does to ship it to 
Missouri river points. As a stock grower of Central Wyoming, it seems 
to me the greatest advantage would accrue if the Colorado & Southern 
would unite our ranges from the Rio Grande to the British possessions, 
thereby so connecting all the ranges of the West as to make it possible 
to build up a large live stock center in the West, equal to, if not surpass- 
ing, any in the United States. 

The President: Utah— Mr. E. D. Wooley. 

Mr. Wooley, of Utah: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Utah is 
last, but not least There is one of the industries of live stock that has 
not been mentioned by the previous speakers, and 1 believe it is con- 
ceded by all that Utah takes the lead, and that is children. They will be 
the flockmasters and shepherds of the future. Utah is a stock country, 
but I have seen the tendency for some time of the cattle interests of the 
state progressing. I think that in the luture Utah will be a great sheep 
producing state. She has now some five millions of sheep and about half a 
million of cattle, but the cattlemen of Utah feel encouraged. To-day, I 
understand one of our brothers has disposed, in the City of Denver, of 
calves taken from the range at $25 apiece, showing to you, gentlemen, that 
although we cannot give as large numbers, perhaps, as some others have 
reported, still the quality is good; and as I have traveled through and 
noticed stock, I find that Utah is equal to any state in the cattle industry, 
so far as the quality is concerned. 

Now, I will not detain you; I realize that you are ready for adjourn- 
ment, and I thank you for your attention. 

The President: I have a notice from one of the large photographers 
in Denver, that it is aiTanged to take a photograph of the delegates of this 
convention to-morrow, in front of the State Capitol, between 1 o'clock 
and 1:20. You -v^ill notice the request and be present. It will be quite a 
souvenir for you. We shall have a lithograph made of it and place it in 
the books that will be given you. 

The various gentlemen whose names are on the program will kindly 
report to Dr. Gresswell. The committee room of the program committee 
is No. 1 at headquarters. No. 3 is Executive Committee room. 

We will now adjourn until to-morrow at 9 o'clock. 
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MORNING SESSION 

JANUARY 25 



Tlie President: The convention will please come to order. By con- 
sulting the program yon will see that the president is an hour and fifteen 
minutes late. I am not going to take the fault of opening this conven- 
tion as late as that on my own shoulders. It appears that our entertain- 
ment committee is too much for this convention. Most of the boys com- 
ing in are reporting to me that they did not get in till five this morning. 
I think one of two things will have to be done, we will either have to excuse 
the Entertainment Committee from further service, or else adjourn the 
convention. (Laughter.) They have set entirely too rapid a pac^ for most 
of us. 

With your help I shall take up this program with lightning rapidity. 
The first thing I find is *'Reports of Committees," to which I will call your 
attention. We will dispose of them in short order. 

(Note— All these resolutions will be found in the procedings of thp Ex- 
ecutive Committee of January 24th. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee were adopted by the convention.— Editor.) 

Mr. Wyatt, of Colorado: I simply would like every delegate in this con- 
vention to vote for my resolution. I think it very important that it should 
go unanimous. 

The President: Are there any other remarks? If not, all in favor 
signify by saying "aye;" contrary "no." The ayes have it and the resolu- 
tion is adopted. 

The President: Resolution by Mr. C. W. Baker, of Illinois. As I under- 
stand the purport of the resolution, it is that the Agricultural Department 
at Washington shall more specifically set forth the characteristics of live 
stock. 

Mr. Halliwell, of Illinois: Mr. Baker is not present, but I think he 
would say to you that the annual reports of the government give us an 
idea mainly of the cattle that have been butchered, and the hogs also. 
They give us the annual report at the first of the year, the first of January, 
and as a rule they show aged cattle, and we all know in these days of early 
maturity that there are not many aged cattle left at that time. In other 
words, if we could have the report by the government showing the num- 
ber of animals one year old and under it would give us an idea of the 
supplies for the current year and not the supplies of last year. It is the 
supplies for the immediate present that we want to have to base our cal- 
culations on. 
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The resolution was voted upon and adopted. 

The President: Resolution introduced by Mr. Both well, of Wyoming^ 
on uniform bounty laws. 

The resolution was voted upon and duly adopted. 
• Mr. Daugherty, of Nebraska: I would like to break into the order of 
the program to move that the secretary be instructed to make copies of 
that resolution and send them to the legislatures of the different western 
states, the speaker of the house and the president of the senate of the 
different legislative bodies of the western states. Do it immediately to 
save time. 

The President: That will be done in the regular order of business, Mr. 
Daugherty. 

Mr. Daughtery: I wish to inform the president that I am informed 
that in Colorado there are only ten days more for the Introduction of 
bills; In Nebraska only ten days more; therefore, the necessity of haste. 

The President: I will state for the benefit of Mr. Daughtery, that in 
Colorado the Colorado Cattle Growers* Association, and all those associa- 
tions represented by Mr. Harris and others, met in the City of Denver, 
and we have agreed on a whole line of bills; they will be Introduced in 
the house and senate, and will be heard to-morrow night by the special 
committees there. We expect to flre these dynamite bomb.H to-morrow 
night, so far as Colorado Is concerned. 

Resolution by Mr. E. A. Harris, of Colorado, amending the constitution 
In one or two particulars, which will be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee and will be brought up Immediately after dinner on a recommend- 
ation from the committee. 

Are there any other resolutions? 

The Introduction of resolutions Is a regular order of business, and If 
there Is any point that the delegates desire to cover; if there Is anything 
we can do to enlarge the scope of our institution, or to facilitate the work, 
the gentlemen here In their wisdom can make such suggestions through 
resolutions, and tliey will be promptly acted upon by the committee and 
reported to the convention. 

If there .are no resolutions, the resolution agreed upon by the com- 
mittee, and by the Program Committee, set for 9:30, will be taken up, 
"Recommending a uniform bounty law for the extermination of predatory 
animals in all Western states and territories," regularly Introduced by 
Mr. A. J. Both well, of Wyoming. Discussion and action by the convention. 

We anticipated a little this resolution, but we shall certainly be glad 
to hear from Mr. Bothwell. I presume you gentlemen are aware of the 
fact that we have some predatory animals In this country that are doing 
a great deal of damage, and as you came In the hall you had a chance to 
see some live ones, some wolf hides and coyote skins. You have all 
bought experience; not a man here In the stock business but has bought 
thousands and tens of thousands and millions of dollars of experience with 
these animals. 
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methods for complete extermination. My oDject will have been sub- 
served should the suggestions herein expressed aid this body in formu- 
lating a bounty law to be introduced in the legislatures of the several 
states interested in the range stock-growing business. 

According to the naturalist's method of classification, we find of the 
animal kingdom, the gray wolf belongs to the branch Vertebrata (back- 
boned) and class Mammalia (milk-suckling), and to the order Camivora 
(flesh-eating), and a member of the family Canidae (dog family), and to 
the genus Canis. and of the species Canis Occidentalis (Western dog). The 
term Canis Occidentalis must be considered as referring more to the geo- 
graphical distribution than to points which would be essential to place 
him in a distinct species. The American gray wolf and the European 
wolf (Canis lupus), seem to be mere varieties of the same species. The 
same may be said of nearly all races of wolves occupying the northern 
portions of the entire globe. Africa and South America do not contain 
true wolves. In the far North they are white, while in the more southerly 
parts they turn white in winter, and yet still further south they become 
browner and darker, especially during summer. That the difference In 
color and geographical distribution does not tend to show a distinct 
species will be apparent to all stock growei-s when I say that the do- 
mestic dog will cross readily with many, if not all, varieties of the wolf, 
and their progeny is fertile— no infertile hybrid is known as the result of 
a cross between the wolf and dog. 

Embraced in the species Canis Occidentalis, is the much dreaded 
scourge and devastator of the stock ranges of the West. This species of 
the wolf embraces different varieties, two of which exist at present, and 
seem to be increasing on our western cat+ie ranges. These are the two 
breeds in Western America, the gray wolf and the black, being merely 
varieties of the same species, and are found running together in the same 
pack on our ranges, the black variety forming, by far, the minority. 

The gray variety is a powerfully built animal, attaining a length, when 
full grown, of fully four feet, and runs in bands ranging from a few to 
fifteen or twenty head. The fur is a well-marked gray color, frequently 
tinted with fawn, and interspersed with black hairs, giving to the fur of 
the spine an especially dark tint The under pai*ts are white. 

My own experience with these pests covers a comparatively limited 
period of time, my ranches being located in Central Wyoming, a section 
of country practically free from wolves until within the past few years. 
They seem to have been heard of first in the more northern section of the 
range country within the past decade, and their advance southward has 
been gradual but certain, until now the ranf^es in Central Wyoming have 
nearly as many wolves as cattle occupying them. That this proportion 
of wolves to cattle has suddenly become so enormous is owing to the fact 
that within the past two years, the greater part of the cattle belonging to 
the larger range companies have been shipped from the state, the wolves 
remaining to prey upon the smaller ranch herds. They now pretty well 
cover Eastern Montana, the Dakotas, all of Eastern Wyoming as far 
south as the Colorado line, while they are beginning to appear on the 
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ranges in Nortlnvest Colorado. 1 have not beard of there being any in 
Utah, nor liave any appeared as yet on the ranges in the State of Nevada. 
For the information of the stoclv growers, members of this convention, 
who reside south of tlie section of country infested by these pests, we 
exliibit herewith a number of gray wolf pelts taken from animals killed 
within the past sixty days, by employees on my ranches in Wyoming. 

An effort is being made to exhibit some captured live wolves to the 
members of the convention, and to those owning live stock, and who are 
unacquainted with these animals that aro surely and steadily advancing 
10 wu! J their ranges. 

In Central Wyoming my experience has been that these wolves kill 
from 10 to 20 per cent, of the annual increase of the herds. The 
class of stock preyed upon by tliem is generally calves, colts and yearlings, 
though occasionally a band attacks and devours older animals, and some- 
times even kills full-grown cattle. They are generally most destructive 
during tlie spring, summer and fall months, during which period, too, 
they are more easily trappt'd. poiKoued. shot or captured with the lariat. 
Their characteristic manner of attack is to cut off an animal from the 
herd, catch him by the ham-strings, and, after throwing him to the 
ground, proceed to devour him alive. Owing to their passion for warm, 
live flesh, it Is ditlicult to kill them with poison. Caring but littlt* for cold, 
dead meat, the trapper's bait is uninviting and of little use, as the wolves 
prefer killing their own meat. 

Yearling cattle have been observed crawling on their fore knees, bel- 
lowing piteously, witli a wolf hanging to each ham-string. Within the 
past few weeks one of my tlioroughbred calves (one of a "bunch" recently 
shipped to the rancli). was surrounded by eight wolves, and was seen to 
l)e still on bis feet and struggling, while the wolves had succeede<l in pull- 
ing his entrails from his body. In this particular Instance we were suc- 
cessful in poisoning six head of the band, upon their return to the carcass, 
which we Imd filled with poison. This has l)een the most successful kill- 
ing made during tlie winter. The hides of these six wolves are among 
those now on exhibition. 

We, in Wyoming, who are making ample provision for wintering our 
herds by means of cultivation, and raising feed on lands heretofore used 
as pastures, are confronted witli this new source of danger and loss, which 
equals In extent the losses incurred by the hard winters of the range 
days. It has been the decision of all the states of the Union, and, in fact, 
of all civillze<l countries of the globe, that wolves must be exterminated. 
And while men differ greatly as to the best methods, yet no one doubts 
the necessity and wisdom of the measure. This has been accomplished 
practically in all the older states, although at an enormous expense to 
lK)th the live stock interests and the respective states; and while the older 
states have been successful In exterminating the wolf, we must take into 
consideration the conditions materially aiding them in this accomplish- 
ment, and which seem to i)e these: The states filled rapidly with people, 
and the agricultural districts having so many settlers, made the wolfs 
extermination a possibility. These conditions, however, do not prevail, 
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and never will, over the arid portions of this country now used as stock 
ranges, except, of course, in very limited sections. The difficulty con- 
fronting us who are now engaged in stockraising in the arid country, Is 
how to proceed to exterminate these wolves under the conditions pre- 
vailing upon our respective ranges. We find that this species or variety 
of wolves has had a great geographical distribution, having once inhab- 
ited nearly every country on the globe. 

Let us examine the history of extermination of wolves of the Brit- 
ish Isles. Here we have a country geographically isolated from the rest 
of the world, and yet we find from the earliest dawn of British history, 
or the invasion of Julius Caesar, B. C. 55, the early Britons, followed 
later by the Anglo-Saxons, busily engaged in the effort of exterminating 
wolves. In King Edgar's time (959-975), the King of Wales paid as annual 
tribute to Edgar, three hundred (300) wolf pelts. In the reign of King 
Henry the Third (1216-1272), they were so numerous that grants of land 
were made to parties, upon the express conditions of their taking meas- 
ures to exterminate the wolves. And it was not until the reign of Henry 
the Seventh (1485-1509) that wolves became extinct in England. 

In Scotland, however, they were killed as late as 1743, and in Ireland 
as late as 1760. 

In France they still exist and new incursions drift in during the 
winters, owing to the fact that no natural barrier exists to their ingress 
from the vast sections lying to the east. The government rewards in 
France for the extermination of wolves for the year 1883 were paid on 
1,310 head destroyed; during 1884, on 1,085 head; in 1885, on 900 head; in 
1886, on 760 head: and during the latter year (1886) the government reward 
for killing wolves was increased. In 1889, 515 head were killed: In 1890, 
416 head, and in 1891, 404 head. The government reward in France is 
?20 for each wolf killed. 

In Russia, wliere the conditions existing are similar to those of our cat- 
tle ranges In Western America, after hundreds of years of warfare, we 
find it officially estimated that there are still several hundred thousand 
wolves, and their annual damage to live stock is said to be from three 
and a half million to seven and a quarter million dollars. The Russian 
government pays a reward of ten rubles, or about seven and a half dollars 
($7.50) for each wolf killed. 

If several centuries have been required in which to exterminate wolves 
in the British Isles, accompanied as they were by government rewards, 
compared with which the rewards offered by our Western States are in- 
significant, think of the energetic and systematic effort required In the 
arid portions of America, where ranges exist embracing thousands of 
square miles that will probably never contain a single settlement. A 
country, too, peculiarly adapted to the natural propagation of wolves, to- 
gether with their free incursions from one section of the range country 
to another, and where. In a north and south direction, no natural bar- 
rier exists for thousands of miles— from Mexico to the uppermost bound- 
aries of the Britisu possessions. 
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Several of the states have a bounty law, paying a reward for each and 
every head killed within their respective borders. So far, this law has ac- 
complished little towards the final extermination of the nuisance. The 
reason for this failure in the West Is due to several things. First, and 
paramount, is the general feeling of indifference on the part of the pub- 
lic, concerning a business with which they are not personally identified. 
Second, the lack of a uniform bounty law of all the Western States inter- 
ested In the range problem, by which the bounty is uniform and the 
law permanent 

In the State of Wyoming (and this case is cited merely because my 
experience has been there), a law was passed several years ago, estab- 
lishing a bounty on certain wild animals killed. This law provided that 
each and every county should pay the bounty prescribed under the law, 
for each animal killed within their respective borders. After paying these 
bounties for several months, the commissioners of the respective counties 
declined to pay out any more county funds, irrespective of the provision 
of the state law. Another law was soon passed repealing the old one, 
and providing for a state bounty of three dollars (^) per head on all 
wolves killed within the state. A certain sum of money was appropriated 
to pay such bounties. This appropriation was soon exhausted and the 
law became a dead letter. Payment of rewards on wolf pelts then In the 
hands of wolfer and trapper was refused. The last legislature In Wyom- 
ing enacted a new law providing for the payment of a state bounty of four 
dollars ($4) per head on all grown wolves killed within the state. This 
law contains a clause which limits the rewards to be paid for killing 
wolf pups, to seventy-five cents ($.75) per head. That wolves are very 
prolific is a well known fact, a litter containing from seven to nine pups. 
It Is a fact, too, that they are far more successfully exterminated during 
the breeding season than at any other time, either by poisoning, trapping 
or roping. This Is due to the fact that during the breeding season packs 
separate Into pairs, burrow In tlie ground, and there raise their young, 
making it possible for the wolf hunter to track them to their den and 
exterminate the whole family. 

The legislature of Wyoming makes a law, the ultimate aim of which, 
as it ever has been in all countries, Is the complete extermination of the 
pests. But, unmindful of the ultimate result contemplated by the leg- 
islature, it considers only the amount of money that would accrue to 
the industrious trapper who succeeds in exterminating a whole family of 
wolves. 

The present appropriation In Wyoming is exhausted, and the law is 
likely to become a dead letter again. It seems strange that a law passed 
to rid the stock Industry of this scourge should deem a reward of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) adequate for the killing of a young wolf, while the grown 
wolf is considered to be worth four dollars ($4), the dlflference, appar- 
ently, being that the former has not had suflicient time In which to 
kill five hundred dollars' ($500) worth of stock, In order to arrive at the 
four dollar ($4) stage. 
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The method of procedure I would suggest to this association in the 
matter of taking steps toward freeing the ranges of this evil, would be 
for this body to appoint a committee to formulate a bill to be introduced 
into the legislatures of the several states interested, and after full dis- 
cussion and approval, thereupon to appoint three members of this associa- 
tion, residing in each range state, to present the same to their respect- 
ive legislatures, and for each delegate to pledge himself to personally at- 
tend to the matter. 

I would suggest, furthermore, that a resident member be appointed 
from each county of each grazing state, and for him to take a petition em- 
bodying the proposed bill, to every stockman in his county, and procure 
his signature to the same, the petition to contain a most urgent appeal 
to the respective legislatures, to pass the bill as formulated by the National 
Live Stock Association, in convention here assembled; all such county 
petitions to be forwarded to the secretary of this association, and he be 
authorized to have the petition presented to the respective legislatures 
at the time action may be pending on the proposed bill. 

The most important object in this movement is to procure a bill pro- 
viding a uniform and permanent bounty law for all states interested in 
this problem. 

It would seem as though the amount of bounty likely to be approved 
by the various legislatures, could be ascertained here by a discussion be- 
tween the members from the different sections of country. At present, 
the state rewards differ very materially, and legislators argue the folly 
of one state paying a large bounty while adjacent states pay none. This 
same difficulty is also felt in the organization of local districts where 
stockmen have offere<i additional bounties for extermination of wolves. 

In my section of country we have a bounty supplementary to that 
offered by the state, which gives the wolf hunter, in addition to the state 
bounty of four dollars ($4), one of eight dollars ($8), both of which, with the 
value of the pelt, give him fourteen dollars ($14) for each wolf killed. 

An examination into the history of the warfare against wolves in other 
countries, shows that no small reward will suffice to finally exterminate 
the animals. This is shown in France and Russia to-day, as we have 
already seen, where, for hundreds of years, the warfare has been carried 
on. All attempts to exterminate wolves through spasmodic legislation, 
or insufficient appropriation, have proven almost useless. 

I wish to impress upon this body that it is the only organization in the 
West whose business it is to take up this matter of a uniform bounty law 
for all the grazing states, and I would furthermore call attention to the 
fact that the public are ever indifferent toward evils through which they 
are not personally damaged. Also, I would have you note that many 
members of legislatures are residents of communities not identified with 
stock growing, and will, therefore, have to be educated up to the import- 
ance of this measure, by information compiled by this association, or its 
committees. 
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In closing. I would add that the work of the gray wolf extermination 
in a country such as tlie western range section, is not a matter of a few 
years* effort, with small expense to the state, but it means a work similar 
to that which has confronted the Russian empire for ages. And, not only 
will it cost the states interested vast sums of money, but the live stock 
interests of this section millions of dollars' worth of live stock. This war- 
fare against wolves should be initiated now by this association, and the 
necessary legislation secured through its efforts. To stockmen in this 
convention who are indifferent to this matter simply because they occupy 
ranges thus far free from wolves, I would say tliat two hundred (200) miles 
north and northwest of Denver, there are ranges where wolves are run- 
ning in packs of from ten to twenty head, and that they devour fully 
10 per cent, of the annual calf crop on these ranges, and I would impress 
upon the minds of such members the fact that thes3 wolves increase 
annually by litters of from seven to nine to the pair, and that to-day there 
are so many wolves in Wyoming that it is very doubtful If the state will 
l)e enabled to appropriate the funds necessary to pay for their extermin- 
ation. 

Important features of the proposed legislation should be: 

First— Permanency of the wolf bounty law. 

Second— The l>ounty on wolves killed should be large enough to war- 
rant men in following the business of wolf killing. 

Third— .All appropriations for the purpose of paying state rewards 
should be large enough to carry the law into effect from one legislature to 
another, thus making the warfare against wolves a persistent and effect- 
ive movement in the West, until the race is finally and completely exter- 
minated. 

The President: I will state that the bill prepared by the Executive 
Committee in connection with the Colorado bills prepared by Mr. Ralph 
Talbot, Judge G. Q. Richmond and Mr. M. G. Saunders, of the associations, 
will be read later on. We have other bills here on the desk; they will 
be taken up later. So far as the resolution is concerned, we have already 
adopted that, agreeing to the sentiment that this is necessary. 

I will take the liberty at this time of calling up the resolution recom- 
mending specific legislation in all Western states and territories regulat- 
ing the registration and use of live stock brands, introduced by Senator 
E. M. Amnions, of Colorado. 
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Uniform Brands 

Hon. E. M. Amnions, of Colorado: 
The roKohition which I desire to of- 
fer is this: 

Resolved, That a uniform brand 
law should be adopted by the range 
states and territories, having for Its 
object: 

1. Tlie registration of brands 
with the Secretary of State only, 
certificates not to be recorded in 
counties. 

2. A small annual tax on all 
brands, the proceeds to go to the 
bounty fund. 

'^. Tlie sale or cancellation of 
brands for failure to pay tax, as in 
case of other property. 

4. A certified copy of a brand 
from the Secretary of State, to be 
prima facie evidence of ownership anywhere in the state. 

5. Where live stock are in tran sit through any state or territory, 
from any other state or territory, a certified copy of this brand from the 
proper officer of such other state or territory shall be received as prima 
facie evidence of ownership of such stock. 

G. Owners of sheep may use earmarks or tags under restrictions simi- 
lar to those governing brands. 

I will state that a bill has been prepared that will cover all thes3 points 
and is submitted with the resolution, which may be read, if it is retiuired. 
This resolution is the result of a consultation of a large number of stock 
owners in this state in addition to a consultation with the otiJcers of the 
National Association. I will state the objects very briefly in connection 
with the resolution— the various particulars of it. 

"The registration of brands with the secretary of state only, and the 
certificates not to be recorded in the county." I do not know what may 
be the law in other states— in all of them, at least— but I can point out the 
reasons for this in the existing conditions in Colorado. Here, in order to 
make your brand prima facie evidence of oAvnership, it must be recorded 
in the county. Now, if you are doing business in more counties than one, 
in order to protect your property from thieves, or any other connections in 
which the question of ownership may arise, you must have your brand 
recorded in all of the coxmties In which you may do business, and in order 
to make this absolutely safe, you must have your brand recorded in all 
of the counties of the state, causing you an untold amount of inconveni- 
ence and expense, that is absolutely unnecessary. 

**A small annual tax on all brands, the proceeds to go to the bounty 
fund." There are two objects to bo attained in this. In this state alone 
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there are something in the neighborhood of twenty-four or twenty-five 
thousand brands recorded with the secretary of state. Nine or ten thou- 
sand of those brands are not in use. There is no particular manner in 
which they can be gotten hold of to put them into use. Many of these 
brands were recorded in an early day and are the most desirable brands 
in existence. One of the objects, therefore, is that those brands, which, 
through failure to pay the tax, are not used and are dead, may be opened 
to free entry by other people. A desirable brand cannot be gotten now at 
all; it is almost impossible. 

"The sale or cancellation of brands for failure to pay tax, as in case of 
other property.'* This should be considered in connection with the other 
paragraph. Attorneys have come to the conclusion, I believe, that that 
is about the only way in which these brands can be cancelled, in some 
states at least, there being a property right acquired by the original regis- 
tration which can only be done away with by due process of law, by tax- 
ation and sale, as in other cases. Now, the bill tliat Is proposed provides 
a very small annual tax, and Inasmuch as considerable opposition has been 
made from what is known as the small owner, it is provided that this tax 
shall go back to the protection of the industry itself, but turning it over 
to the bounty fund. 

Now, the gentleman who has just read the splendid paper to you a 
few moments ago, has called attention to the difficulty of raising enough 
money to put this bounty law into effect and make it practical. We have 
found a greater difficulty in this state. The gentlemen who are members 
of the present general assembly in this state, have a good deal of doubt 
whether we are going to be able to get money or not from a state appro- 
priation for this purpose. We are short of money; we are short of money 
for our state institutions, and it is doubtful, as I say, whether we will be 
able to get much of an appropriation. We are almost sure, I think, of 
getting some, but not of getting one that will be effective. Now, it has 
been thought that by using all of this money for the protection of our 
own industry, by turning it into the bounty fund, that the small owner, 
who has just as much interest in that matter as the large owner, will with- 
draw his objection to that part of the bill. 

"A certified copy of brand from the secretary of state, to be prima 
facie evidence of ownership anywhere in the state." I only desire to say, 
in addition to what I have already said in connection with that, that we 
are unable in this state to prosecute thieves, even when we have good 
cases against them, because we have nothing by which to identify the 
animal, because we cannot personally identify it; and in the 
county where the theft occurred, we have not the brand recorded. There- 
fore, we ought to be able to take a certified copy of the brand from the 
office of the secretary of state anywhere in the state and be able to 
identify the property simply by the brand, and prosecute people who have 
stolen cattle. 

"Where live stock are in transit through any state or territory, from 
any other state or territory, a certified copy of the brand from the proper 
officer of such other state or territory shall be received as prima facie 
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evidence of ownership of such stock.'* I think this is necessary in order 
to protect the shipper of cattle. A very large proportion of the people who 
deal in cattle nowadays, take them through from one state to another. I 
believe that they are entitled to that much protection, in order that they 
may be able to identify their stock while it is in transit. 

"Owners of sheep may use earmarks or tags under restrictions similar 
to those governing brands.'* In the bill the restrictions are made similar, 
and I think there will be no objection whatever. 

I desire to say to the delegates- of this convention, to call their atten- 
tion to the fact that the stock business has grown beyond county limits, 
beyond state limits; it has become interstate very largely. The calf that 
Is bom in Texas is grazed in Colorado, fed in Kansas, and probably mar- 
keted in Chicago. We must realize that the railroads have revolutionized 
the business, and that transportation has become a great factor. For that 
reason we should have a law that will be the same In all of these range 
states and territories, in order that the man who starts out with his cattle 
from Texas must not stop In New Mexico to find out what the laws are 
there, or In Colorado to learn a new system of laws, or in Wyoming to 
learn a still different one. There should be, inasmuch as this trade Is 
outside of state lines. Inasmuch as state lines, you would say, are wiped 
out of the problem altogether, there should be one rule governing the 
case from one end of the range country to the other. 

It is a big business; it is growing all the time, and we are becoming 
national and not local, and our laws should be national and not local. I 
thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Both well, of Wyoming: We In Wyoming were bothered the same 
way, by having to have a brand recorded that had become obsolete. We 
remedied that matter a few years ago on the lines proposed by the gen- 
tleman, making it necessary for the owners of brands to re-record, and 
therefore proceeded under that law, and have now remedied the matter as 
far as our state Is concerned. We find that It works well. 

Mr. Stickney, of Wyoming: I beg to take Issue with my friend Both- 
well. We did pass a law to re-record, and some of our best atomeys— 
I believe they have gone over the ground well— have come to the conclu- 
sion that that law, if It were tried, would be found to be unconstitutional. 
I am not saying anything here to put a bug in the ear of the justice of our 
supreme court, but, nevertheless, that was given to us as our absolute 
property, and I contend, and have always contended, that were the case 
to go before a court the court would rule that we could not, by any 
ex-facto law, take up the property. 

I am heartily in favor of the bill outlined by the gentleman Just now, 
and being tendered to the legislature of Colorado, and I would like to see a 
similar law enacted in our state, by which all brands should be taxed, 
and that the secretary of state should have the recording of all brands; 
there would be no county recording, and when a man had that brand 
recorded with the secretary of state, it would be his own private, individ- 
ual property, and prima facie evidence of ownership of live stock. Then 
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that tax goes to the bounty funds. Every man interested in stocli in the 
State of Wyoming should be protected throughout the state. 

I run one brand in one county of the state, and the same brand may 
be run by another individual in the adjoining counties. It is entirely a 
law of county brands; we have no state brand law. I would like to see a 
uniform brand laAv passed applicable to tlie state. 

The President: With the consent of the delegates, these three bills 
that have been prepared will be submitted to the Executive Committee, 
and they will malvc a report to the convention later. I would like to have 
some official action taken before it is thrown open to general discussion 
by the house. The bills are here ready to be submitted, but we have 
not had time to consider them as yet. The officers, I will state to the as- 
sociation, are heartily in accord with those of the Executive Committee 
who have be<»n within reach, but, to make it entirely formal, we would 
like to submit tliem to the entire committee, and then we will read them 
to the convention. 

Resolution. "Recommending to the general government that a law be 
enacted, placing the public and arid lands in the control of the states 
wherein they are situated," introduced by Mr. Conrad Schaefer, of Colo- 
rado. 

The President: With tlie consent of the convention, we will hear 
the J ext regidar paper on the program, and then we will come back 
to these resolutions as soon as we can. 

Paper by "Mr. E. F. Mitcliell. of Indian Territory: "Grading and 
Breeding of Range Cattle." 

Mr. Mitchell: I was somewhat surprised on arriving here yesterday 
morning— my train being late and having been on the road and not being 
informe<l, ray mail having been belated— to see in tae morning papers that 
I was billed for a little talk here before this convention. I am very much 
Burprised that the committee could not, after seeing this body, have se- 
lected some man more competent to fill this position than myself. How- 
ever, with your indulgence for a few moments, I will tell you what little I 
know of it. 

I have been more or less interested in the cattle business for the last 
thirty-five years, as when but a boy, before I was oid enough to buy cat- 
tle, I used to go to Chicago with train loads for my father. That 
was before there were any Union Stock Yards there, as many in tlie 
convention know. We used to take our cattle down to the old I^ake 
Shore yards. I have seen those yards grow from their infancy. Then 
the National Stock Yards in East St. Louis were built, which at that time 
tried hard to outdo the Union Yards at Chicago. Next, Kansas City Yards, 
tlien Omaha, and last, but I assure you l3y no means tlie least the St. 
Joseph yards. All this time, doing business through the States of Illinois, 
Iowa, ^Missouri and Nebraska, I had an opi)ortunity to see the manner and 
customs of the breeding and grading tli rough those older states. For 
the last twelve years 1 have been a western man. my business taking me 
among the rangemen. where I have seen them in all their glory, with the 
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vast herds of thousands ranging on the prairies of Texas, Indian and 
Olilahoma Territories, Nebraslia, Colorado and the Northwest; and, as you 
all know, there is a fascination about the business, once having been In 
it, that never leaves you. I have watched with pride the advancements 
that have been made on the range, and especially in the last few years. 

It was only a few years ago, when, as you older gentlemen know, 
the custom was at branding time, for the owners to stand by and say to 
the boys: **There is a good-colored one; make a steer of him at once:" and 
so on, until the whole bunch is branded, leaving the yellow, blue and bad- 
colored ones to grow up, inbreed and retrograde, until in a short time all 
were bad colors, inbred, dwarfy, unsalable cattle, and had to be allowed 
to run until they were from four to six years old before they were con- 
sidered beef steers. If you ask a ranch man what class of cattle he had, 
his answer was: **So many yearling, so many two-year-olds, so many 
cows, and so many beef steers." What a change to-day I The long-horn 
and the old yellow cow have nearly gone with the buffalo, and I pre<lict 
within two years from to-day, that from the Rio Grande river on the 
South, to the lakes of the North, it will be almost impossible to find one 
on the range. As my present business has taken me through Texas, the 
territories and Colorado very recently, I could not help but observe the 
great change. Why, at the convention held at Midland, Texas, on the 10th 
to 10th of last month, I tell you, gentlemen, the display of home raised 
cattle there would have been a very creditable one for Illinois or Iowa. 
No man who has not been there can appreciate their advancement: but 
they went about it right. They bought the best bulls they could buy» and 
crossed them on their native cows, weeding out the older ones at the 
proper time, and never allowing the offspring to be bred back to their 
ancestors. That, gentlemen. Is one or the great secrets in grading your 
cattle. Often an owner keeps his old bulls too long, and the size of the 
offspring is not satisfactory to him; then he lays it onto the breed, and 
changes his herd. No greater mistake can be made, as he has all to do 
over again— has at least lost three years of his time. Handle them right 
and they will always bring good results. This is true, gentlemen, as to 
any breed of cattle; and I want to say right here, buy the full bloods, no 
matter what the breed, and cross that breed properly, and you will l)e 
satisfied. One serious mistake is often made, and when made, bad re- 
sults are sure to follow. The owner cannot tell what to attribute it to. 
It Is this: To illustrate, a short time ago, I was on a train going from 
Kansas to Oklahoma. A gentleman on the train said to me: "Mitchell, 
you are just the man I want to see. Tell me where I can buy a good, 
young, full-blood Durham bull." He says: **I have about forty head of 
fine graded, white-faced heifers, and want to cross them, as I have seen 
such good results by that cross." I told him to take the next train home, 
or he would be a very sorry man. showing him the danger In that cross. 
Your white-faced heifers are closely compact animals. Your Durhams 
large, roomy animals. Now, to cross the Durham on the White Pace, you 
are very apt to lose your young heifers in calving. Crossing just the op- 
posite, there is no danger. The Durhams l>eing larger frame and bone, 
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the danger is less. First get the size in the female, then the compactness. 
I have seen bad results on the range from that cross. Much better re- 
sults will be gained not to breed your heifers until they are two years old. 
Another thing, gentlemen, I have noticed existed among the owners of 
different breeds; that is, a jealousy and strife that certainly should be 
eradicated, not only for the good of themselves, but for the mistakes that 
are often made by men being influenced against some other breed than the 
one he w^as raising. Don't do it; there is room enough for all, and all are 
good. Difference of opinion does not make the herd any less valuable. 
Breeders of fine bulls, let me ask you, have any of you got any great sur- 
plus of bulls on hand? lias not the demand been almost equal to the 
supply, especially this season? Are not the prospects equally as good for 
another season? Now, don't get it into your heads that you can convince 
every cattleman that breeds, that your breeds and yours alone are the 
only right breeds. Why, this used to be the doctrine of our old-time 
preachers; you had to belong to their church, or not go to heaven; but to- 
day, I notice they don't hesitate to all go to one church, and th« preachers 
even exchange pulpits, and just as many souls go to heaven as there ever 
did. So bo more fraternal; you will sell more cattle, and for better prices, 
without this strife. Wiioever saw a bad herd of well-bred Pole Angus, 
Herefords, Red Pole, Galloway or Durhams, or any good strain of beef 
cattle? You never saw a man that would say that any well bred bunch 
of either of these breeds were bad cattle. All have their preferences, and 
always will, after you are out of the business. Let each man buy what- 
ever he thinks best; try to sell your breed, but don't run down the other 
man's cattle. It often acts as a detriment to you. Lrct us look at the sit- 
uation of the cattle to-day, taking Into consideration the markets, the 
kinds most sought after, and that bring the highest price, their relative 
weights and quality, compared with the old-time manner of breeding. 
As I said before, no ranchman thought he had any beef steers until they 
were four to six years old— some few three. To-day the range cattle com- 
pare favorably with the state cattle— all due to the perseverance of the 
rangemen. AVhat is the situation to-day? I will guarantee the commis- 
sion men present will bear me out when I say the majority of all beef 
that goes to market is under three years old. If that is the case, does It 
not prove the value of well-bred stock? Instead of having to keep your 
steers until they were from four to six years old to make them weigh on 
the market twelve to thirteen hundred— this off the range— what are you 
doing now? You can often see well graded two-year-old steers— I mean 
two past— going on the market weighing thirteen and fourteen hundred. 
Is that not a great gain, all due to breeding? Again, the demand now is 
for baby beef; it always brings more money, flesh being equal. I saw a 
bunch of yearlings that was taken off their mothers at weaning time in 
the fall, put on full feed, and shipped lil April, from near Marion, Kansas, 
to Kansas City, that weighed seven hundred and forty pounds in the 
yards. These calves were not thoroughbreds, but good grade calves of 
that country, showing what good grading does. I want to say again, the 
demand for baby beef being greater than for any other class, and the feed- 
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ing of calves having proven so profitable, I, for one, expect this very sea- 
son to see buyers from the East on your ranges here, same as they were 
in the territories last fall, offering you good prices for your calves, and 
such as will pay you well to sell them and ship them back to the states for 
feeding purposes. All this for the pains you have taken. You have then 
pleased five different classes of people; first, yourselves, as well as the 
buyers, sellers, breeders and consumers. The prospects, I believe very 
flattering. While at the Chicago convention, when the Democrats nom- 
inated that greatest of advocates of free silver, W. J. Bryan, I heard in the 
rotunda of the Palmer House, a conversation between a laborer from 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and an eastern money loaner; the laborer asked 
him the cause of hard times, and why beef was so cheap. He sad: ''My 
friend, it is over-production." His answer to that was: ''Give us laborers 
something to do; start our factories, and we will soon eat up your over- 
production." Have they not done so? Statistics show us to-day that in- 
stead of having about two hundred and eighty-seven head of cattle, sheep 
and hogs for every one hundred population— this less than ten years ago— 
that we have to-day only about one hundred and seventy-seven head of 
hogs, cattle and sheep per one hundred inhabitants; therefore, don't be 
afraid to keep up the good work. Your prospects were never better; and 
stick to thoroughbreds, as I said before, no matter which of the beef- 
producing grades— you are sure to win. With the increase of meat-eating 
people every year, with the situation of the cattle industry to-day, I see 
no reason why, for several years at least, they will not bring a good price, 
especially for well deveolped, well bred cattle. At Colorado City, recently, 
seven cars of Durham and Hereford yearhng bulls were sold in one day, 
prices ranging from $150 to $350. In Terrell, Texas, four hundred Pole 
Angus yearling steers brought $24, f. o. b. You can well afford to raise 
them at these figures. 

Only a few words and I will close. Gentlemen of the East, a few min- 
utes spent watching Denver will not be lost with the stndes the North 
and West are making, the proper facilities put here for handling the stock, 
packing houses for dressing and canning beef, owing to vast differences in 
railroad freight between dressed and live beef and the short haul to the 
sea coast, I say, watch Denver. I predict it will be but a short time be- 
fore she will rank with some of our Eastern cities in this Industry, 
and I sincerely hope she may. 

Thanking you kindly, I will close. 

The President: Now, I believe, gentlemen, that I have saved a half 
hour in the round-up this morning for discussions, notwithstanding the 
fact yon were so late in coming in. 

The resolutions with reference to the bills that are on the table 
we will not take up at this time. They will be taken up later, after 
the Executive Committee passes upon them. 

The resolution discussed by Mr. Schaefer, recommending that a gen- 
eral government law be passed witli reference to the cession of arid 
lands, or, in the event that such is not passed, that the government of 
the United States will enact a law giving the citizens of the United 
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states the privilege to lease such of these lands as they desire, is now 
open for discussion. 

Cession of the Arid Lands 

Mr. Conrad Schaefer, of Colo- 
rado: Mr. President and Delegates 
of this Association— The resolution 
I will speak to is as follows. 
Whereas, The National Live Stock 
Association, in convention assem- 
bled, is of the opinion that a rev- 
enue should be raised from the 
grazing privileges on the public 
lands, and that the same should be 
devoted to the benefit of the respec- 
tive states in which the arid lands 
so to be reclaimed may be situated; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved. That the Executive 
Committee be hereby instructed to 
use its endeavors to have congress 
enact a law whereby the grazing 
privileges on the public lands can 
be made a source of revenue; said revenue to be expended proportion- 
ately in the reclamation of arid lands in the respective states 
wherein tlie same are situated and from which said revenue arises. And in 
order to make such a law the most effective and operative. 

Resolved, That we favor the transfer of the control of the public lands 
to tlie states wherein they lie. 

At the last session, a committee which you had appointed, unanimously 
reported a number of resolutions. One of the resolutions did not meet 
with your approval at that time. Judging from the remarks that are 
printed in your report, and from expressions of members later on, the 
full effect of the resolution was not well understood; they did not realize 
what effect such a change would have on the people now engaged in this 
industry, and feared, possibly, it would work a great hardship to the men 
who now represent the stock interests. 

Now, Mr. President, in order to properly present this matter to the con- 
sideration of tliis convention. I desire to make a statement in explanation 
of the resolutions, so you will better imderstand them. Last year the res- 
olution simply provided that the land should be given over to the control 
of the states. That resolution, as it appeared from the discussion, did not 
meet with your favor, for the reason (allow me to use a common western 
phrase), that the legislators of the state were so easily subjected "to hav- 
ing their legs pulled" in favor of men who had money, syndicates and 
trusts. From the evidence we have, the representatives in Washington 
are certainly afraid to give these lands to the states, as evidenced by their 
action on the various bills presented for the reclamation of the arid lands. 
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I have found the same opinion in conversing with some of you, gen- 
tlemen—that you are afraid to trust your own legislature and your own 
governor. Now. I want to say that I am *'flat-footed" on this question, 
and believe that the only proper way of doing the thing is by home gov- 
ernment; that is, putting the matter in the hands of your own people, and 
letting them manage the privileges in favor of their own people. I am 
not afraid that the legislatures of Colorado, Montana or Utah, or any of 
these states, will injure their own people. 

In order to promote this plan, the resolution provides that the Execu- 
tive Committee, appointed by this grand national convention of stockmen, 
shall use their best endeavors in favor of the enactment by congress of 
such a law. 

In regard to the history of the various land laws enacted by congress, 
their inadaptibillty to the disposition of the arid lands and the reclama- 
ation, the area of said lands within the several states, the probable reve- 
nue to be derived therefrom, and the benefits arising from the proper 
investment thereof, as contemplated by the resolution, I refer you to that 
excellent paper presented to your convention at its last session by Gov- 
ernor Richards, of Wyoming. The facts so fully set fortli therein should 
be a convincing argument in favor of the adoption of these resolutions. 

The more you discuss these matters, unselfishly and intelligently, the 
more you will favor this proposition. 

I desire to enumerate some of the advantages proposed, and advance 
some arguments in its favor. It contemplates giving you title to some- 
thing you now use but do not own; in other words, giving you a legitimate 
business. You have no privileges or rights other than those of citizens; 
but this plan will give you a right more definite and secure. 

The resolution contemplates a change in the land laws, for as they at 
present exist, with all their changes, coming down from the first pre- 
emption or homestead laws, which require the individual to reside three 
years on 160 acres in order to obtain a patent therefor, are entirely inad- 
equate, for the reason that the settler is utterly unable to mak^ his \Mng 
upon the tract of 1(50 acres. 

Those of you who have lived in the states of Colorado, Montana, Da- 
kota or New Mexico for the last ten years, have often witnessed the disap- 
pointment of the poor settler who had been deluded Into the belief that 
he could till his claim and make a living for his family therefrom, and 
how frequently he has been obliged to give up the unequal struggle. 
Neither Is the law In the least adapted to the development of the Industry 
In which we are engaged. 

Furthermore, It contemplates the best interests of the stockmen of the 
country, because, with the enclosures you will build upon the leased land, 
you will have made certain where your pasturage will be located during 
the winter months, and when the great blizzards sweep over the plains, as 
they have and will, you will have the satisfaction of knowing where your 
cattle may be found. And thus, In the leasing of the land the small owner 
win have the same chance as the "cattle king" or the "sheep baron." By 
such leasing of the grazing lands, the government or state retains the 
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title, and the same will be a source of revenue for all time to come. Under 
the present system, what chance has the small owner? The man with 
the large herd is on the range, and if the small owner grazes his cattle 
upon what the *'cattle king" chooses to term his range, then the said "cattle 
king" turns his hundreds of head upon the winter range of the small owner 
and simply eats him out. This applies with equal force to the sheep man. 

I do not want to be termed a "calamity howler," but these conditions 
are not equitable. Let us calmly consider these conditions and make 
plans, not only for our present prosperity, but for those who come after 
us— our sons and daughters now growing up, and for those in the East 
who would gladly come to these western states to engage in this industry 
and make their homes here. You cannot always plan for the strong 
against the weak, for the latter have rights as well as the former. 

Thirty years ago the buffalo controlled the range, and when they came 
in large herds and destroyed the grass, even the antelope had to depart 
Now let the conditions be so adjusted that the man with fifty cows and 
his alfalfa farm of one hundred acres can lease some grazing land and 
have a fair show with the large owners. 

A short time since I had occasion to visit the Pacific coast, and as I 
rode on the train for several days, I was simply amazed at the expanse 
of undeveloped territory, and as I alighted from the train at Portland, my 
condition might be described by the story of the hod carrier at Omaha who 
fell down from the top story of a building, and when his companion called 
to him. "Pat, are yez dead?" replied, "No; but I'm spachless!" (Laughter.) 
Through all that territory there was scarcely development enough to sup- 
port the people of Denver. Now, under the proposed plan, all this un- 
developed territory could be utilized- and the large and small owner have 
an equal chance and both be prosperous and happy. There would be no 
strife between the sheep men, cattle men and horse men, because^ each 
would have a definite privilege of grazing which the other could not use. 

Now, gentlemen, another benefit would accrue, and this seems to me 
the best of all, and far the most Important— it would enable us to utilize 
the waters that for nine months of the year flow down the streams and 
run to waste. By impounding these waters in the natural reservoirs we 
would be enabled, when the heat of summer is burning our crops, to turn 
the mountain waters upon the dry and thirsty plains. 

Let me give you an illustration from the local conditions. The gen- 
tleman from Sterling last year opposed this resolution; and yet he can tes- 
tify to the truth of the statements I here make, as I reside upon the Platte, 
less than forty miles from his section, and the waters of that river pass 
my door. In the summer months I can walk across the river without wet- 
ting my feet; but if any gentleman will now go with me across it, and the 
ice should break with him, he will find a stream of water from four to 
six hundred feet wide, and from four to six feet deep; and all this water 
runs to waste for nine months of the year. If this water was properly 
utilized, we would find the productiveness of our section increased 200 per 
cent, at least I presume the same conditions exist on other streams in 
this and other states. 
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The arable lands have already passed from the government, and what 
now remain are the arid lands that can only be made productive by Irri- 
gation. 

Private capital is utterly inadequate to the task of the reclamation 
of these lands, and the work must be performed by the general govern- 
ment or by the several states. Up to this time we have been unable to 
induce the congress of the United States to make any appropriation for the 
building and maintenance of reservoirs in these western states. If the 
laws contemplated by these resolutions are enacted, then the revenue is 
fully provided and the government will not be called upon for a general 
appropriation. 

Let the laws contemplated by these resolutions be enacted, and instead 
of the wasteful and prodigal use of the privileges of the public domain 
pursued at present, there will be a definite and careful ownership thereof, 
under the leasing system. 

The stock industry will be advanced rather than retarded, every owner 
will be more than reimbursed for the cost of his lease by the saving in 
expense of the care of his stock, and thousands of acres now useless will 
be made fertile, and happy homes will occupy the now desolate plain. 

Mr. John C. Mackay, of Utah: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men-! believe the result will be the reverse from what has been indi- 
cated in the opening address of our honored chairman, and also the 
purpose of this resolution; instead of being a benefit to the people of 
America, I deem it will be a great hurt. I believe if the lands of the 
public domain were ceded to the different states, it would create mo- 
nopolies, and trusts would control the entire area. I will state my rea- 
sons. You all know, who have lived in the early settlement of this west- 
em country, when the rancher desired to take up a ranch, he selected 
some water front; if his own entry was not sufficient for him, he would 
prevail upon his herder to take up another homestead, hoping to control 
the water front, and by controlling this water front, to control 1,000 
acres in addition to that which he owned; it was not for the individual 
property in his own interest, but in the hope of controlling the range, 
that he took up this water front. The land which he actually entered 
and controlled would not maintain his business, but he took it up with 
this hope of controlling the water front and excluding all American 
citizens from the adjoining sections. 

Less than three weeks ago, when I was discussing this question with 
a friend in Salt Lake City, he said that in anticipation that the govern- 
ment might cede the public domain, there was a company already 
formed, whose application would be presented as soon as the thing was 
consummated, asking for thousands of acres of land whereby they might 
control the country. Coming on the train to Denver a traveling man 
said to me, that even the great corporation of Swift & Co., with whom 
you are well acquainted, and with whose ways you are familiar— that 
they were trying to get control. I have been myself in that Chicago 
market when Swift & Co. have bought sheep and cattle from all thit 
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western country. When the market was reasonably high, they would 
flood the market from every part of the country and cause great de- 
preciation—cause great loss to Individual citizens. If such a corpora- 
tion as Swift & Co. are commencing to lay their snares now to help 
that legislation, and get control of this land, where will the American 
citizen be in the future? (Applause.) There will be no place In this 
broad domain, and the land of the free and the home of the brave, but 
that will have a feudal system established here for which our fathers 
left their homes and came to establish a home in this country for us, 
for American freemen, that the greatest number of American citizens 
could have a small holding and might establish a home for themselves 
and provide for their families. But If this land is ceded to the state, 
and these corporations come In, I tell you, not an American citizen can 
get 160 acres to establish a home. The result will be that this graz- 
ing land will be leaseil or bought and will not be on the market. 

(The gentleman's time having expired, an extension was granted by 
the unanimous vote of the assembly.) 

(Continuing): When a young man comes of age— twenty-one years 
of age— he looks around the adjoining coimtry for a place of abode— we 
must explain that we have expanded greatly In the last number of years, 
and that we are to-day the foremost nation upon the earth— he looks 
around for this suitable place for a homestead, or to take up a ranch. 
He has limited moans, and he comes from his folks with no great amount 
of money, and establishes a home for himself, with probably a cow or 
two, and a horse or two, and gradually he increases until he becomes 
a rancher, and has thousands of sheep or thousands of cattle, and when 
he gets in that condition it might be well for hlni to apply for land. But 
If this land Is ceded to the states, he will be shut out entirely— this op- 
portunity will not be afforded him; and while my friends try to argue 
that It will be of great benefit, our government has had that under con- 
sideration for some time: experts have been all through this country, 
taking the topography of the country, seeing where suitable reserva- 
tions might be established, and all their reports has been is this: that 
It would be so expensive that they have not undertaken It And I do 
hope, my friends, that this body of intelligent men will yet maintain the 
dignity of the American people: will yet maintain that the greatest good 
to the greatest number Is. that the greatest number of American citi- 
zens may have small holdings, and that the lands must not be cen- 
tralized In the hands of a few monopolies and trusts, and have a feudal 
system hero In America. (Applause.) 

Mr. Thomas Johnson, of Wyoming: I wish to take Issue wltli the 
gentleman who last talked. I stand here representative of the cow Inter- 
est that crosse<1 these plains and came here and disputed with the In- 
dians and the buffalo for this range. (Applause.) I have seen the ideas 
of my young friend here exploded. I was In the cattle Industry In this 
state down at Antonlto. I heard this beautiful talk. These rain-makers 
came here and occupied this country for a time and drove us out— and 
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where ai-e they to-day? The counties now own that land; they came 
In and took It for taxes. They drove out the«e herds and they no longer 
exist. 1 say, give to the state the control of these arid lands. The 
old range that I used to occupy— where is it to-day? Nothing but bands 
of wolves control it. No man can live there; it is in the hands of the 
counties. What are you going to do with it? Give it to the state; let 
the new generation that is coming after me control it? What they will 
do with it, I do not know. But this idea of the little holders of these 
dry belts of land is all bosh. They have never paid a dollar of taxes; 
they have never supported the government or anything else. They have 
gone back to the East, to the people that sent them out to the West. 
These are stem facts, and I defy anybody that has lived here for forty 
years to dispute it. What you will do with it I do not know. The 
government may construct reservoirs, or redeem it; but I say, give it to 
the cattlemen— somebody that will raise cattle; and give this country to 
the state. Let Colorado, Wyoming, Arizona— let the people give it home 
rule. They have sense enough to control the destiny of their state. 
1 do not believe in this small business. We tried it in Colorado; it has 
been a failure. (Applause.) 

Mr. A. E. Harris, of Colorado: I am pleased, gentlemen, to have 
heard Mr. Johnson; I am pleased to have heard one gentleman on the 
other side; I am pleased that it should come especially from this 
gentleman, that has been here for these many, many years, who used 
to run his cattle unrestricted and unrestrained up to Pawnee Pass. 
I want to say to you that this is not a local matter, but it is one which 
is national in its character; this in a matter that is right and proper 
a national convention should consider, for this one reason: The boys 
from back East, the men who have been here, as Mr. Johnson has, for 
forty years, the boys who have to be crowded out of their places East, 
have the same right as I had and Mr. Johnson had forty years ago (ap- 
plause), have a right to a foothold upon the plains— upon the land that be- 
longs to Uncle Sam. (Applause.) And I want to say to you that when he 
talks of the people who forced him and his herd off of the upland— I have 
In my hand here a statement, I have another before me, I can get them 
from every local land office in our western states— that show that in the 
last year, that in 1898, the number of final proofs upon the upland were doubled 
over 1897, and that next year will double it again. I will tell you where Mr. 
Johnson's herds have gone— I will tell you the trouble we had at that time. 
The settler came; he wanted a foothold upon that very soil— he wanted a 
place; he could do just what Governor Brush intimated to us yesterday, when 
he pointe<l out the difference between to-day and the time when his herds 
and the herds of his people grazed unrestrained and unrestricted for 
two hundrd miles. 

To-day, he says, there are just as many cattle there as there were in 
his day and in his time. Not only that, but I want to tell you, gentlemen, 
there are lots of the finest people that you can find under God's shining 
•un, right upon these same uplands to-day; they have sunk their deep 
wells, put up their wind-mills, their tanks, their corrals, their shacks and 
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little homes; and I want to tell you that they have their forty, their 
sixty, their eighty, their one hundred, their one hundred and twenty, 
their two hundred head of cattle; and they are making what nothing else 
will do— they are making Colorado one of the brightest and one of the 
best states in the whole Union. (Applause.) I want to tell you that 
that was an impossibility under the conditions that existed m the days 
when our governor roamed his immense herds, and Johnson's herds 
ranged over the place where my friend Schaefer, who honored me by 
referring to me this morning, resides, clear down to the Pawnee Buttes. 
I want to say to you, that this is not a local affair; this is not a matter 
now between the Arkansas and the South Platte; this is a broader mat- 
ter; this is a matter which has outgrown an area wider than all of that; 
it is a matter, whether the man with small means, with small herds, the 
man who is trying to get a start in the world, shall have a chance or 
not. These are the things that come up to-day; whether he has to run 
up against a barbed wire fence owned by Swift & Co., or some other 
fellow like unto him, with a big sign across the corner, "Keep off the 
grass" (applause), or whether he is going to have an opportunity and a 
chance to make his way and make his start, the same as these gentlemen 
made theirs years and years ago. That is the question, and it is a 
question that is national, as I said before, in its character; and I want to 
tell you that we have here in this convention hall people, lots of them, 
taking an interest in this national convention; they are here simply be- 
cause of a right they have— a privilege they occupy to-day; they all came 
here because it was menaced; because a notice was served upon us that 
this matter would be again brought up, and that this measure, such a one 
as is offered by Stewart, of Nevada, in which he asks the national gov- 
ernment to give 5,000,000 acres to each one of the states, for a purpose. 
For what? To be lea'sed. He says so, very frankly. These gentlemen 
did not talk so, one time. I am aware that I am close to the danger line. 

The President: Time has expired. 

(Cries of "(Jo on, go on.") 

By unanimous vote the gentleman's time is extended. 

Mr. Harris (continuing): In Mr. Stewart's bill, which Is No. 4925, he 
says (section 3) that the lands hereby granted, may be rented, leased or 
sold by tlie state under such laws, rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the legislature thereof. Now I must say I am one of the most 
confiding natures on the face of the earth; but whenever you confide an 
interest of this kind, that you can hardly trust Uncle Sam with, to a 
local legislature Oaughter and applause), I want to tell you never to do it 
(Applause.) 

The President: That Is hard on Senator Ammons. 

Mr. Harris: I want to say that Senator Ammons is one of the good 
ones amongst the bad lot. Now, the other bill that we tried to kill, and 
thought we had killed— you know there is an old story of the snake's tail 
wiggling until the sun goes down— and it seems that the one we thought 
we had killed last year kept coming to life; and the first one we killed 
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was effectively killed. He hadn't dropped it, and he finally got up an- 
other, in which he proposed to reclaim these lands. Of course the people 
of the arid lands states would much prefer that the work of reclamation 
should be undertaken by the national government; they would like to see 
the national government construct large reservoirs and canals; but it is 
hardly within the range of possibility, that they will undertake it. The 
amount to be appropriated would be too large. Of course it would. The 
State of Colorado, and these other western states, say they are not able 
to kill the wolves in their borders alone. They could not attempt a thing 
of that kind. 

As to the gentleman*s talking in a very learned way— and I honor him 
for it— about the construction of reservoirs, I want to say to you, gentle- 
men, I am a very much ditched man; that is to say, I am director on the 
boards of three ditch companies, and president of another one. One of 
these ditches has three or four reservoirs under It, and each one is Just 
as full of silt as it can be; and that is the nature of our enterprises of that 
kind in the State of Colorado. Our rivers carry such an Immense amount 
of silt, and it is almost an impossibility to get people on these uplands and 
fool them once more; and, what is more, it would be an absolutely wicked 
thing. We do not want anything of that kind. The Colorado farmer 
belongs there; it is his natural home. The buffalo grasses are a natural 
cow maker, and the man who goes there with his bunch of cattle will 
absolutely thrive, and help the whole American people to better business; 
and it is a blessing to the country, and will be a real good thing. But to 
attempt to irrigate those sand hills and those uplands, it is a pernicious 
and abominable doctrine, and no man ought to be guilty of advocating 
that kind of thing. 

I want to thank you, gentlemen, for listening so long to what little I 
have to say. 

Mr. Stickney, of Wyoming: I notice, Mr. President, that every advo- 
cate of the cession of the arid lands to the states is willing to pay for 
what he gets, and every opponent wants to get something for nothing. 
We hear how the gentleman who preceded me, who is interested in the 
sheep business in Wyoming, claims, and is an opponent of the introduction 
or importation of Australian wool into this country. The crown 
lands of Australia, are all leased: no man in that whole country runs 
one hoof of stock on the crown lands. Every man who runs sheep or 
herds of cattle in that country, leases his land. He owns and pays for 
what he gets. He asks for nothing; he does not wish that Uncle Sam, as 
It would be called here, should donate anything to him. He does not ask 
Uncle Sam, or the crown lands of Australia, to produce feed for his herd 
the year round and he pay nothing for it like these men are asking this 
government to do. They are opposing the cession of arid lands. I am in 
favor of it. They say Swift & Co. are asking for several thousand acres 
of land. True, they are. If they would get these lands in one solid 
body, it would be a great injustice to this state. But if you cannot trust 
your legislature, or if you cannot trust your legislators, elect men whom 
you can trust. You have the power in your hands. The stock interests 
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of any western states have the power to elect honest men for legislators 
If they let party jwlities drop out of it 1 would be in favor of leasing 
not more than four sections of land to any one individual in any one 
township. If any one else wished any of these lands, wherever lands 
could be irrigated— wherever they could be reclaimed— not to give any ab- 
solute lease. Let these states build reservoirs, make ditches and reclaim 
this land and pass state homestead laws— make homes for their people and 
populate these states. Now, then, in Wyoming, the sheep men and the 
cattle men try to lease lands and have tried in the last two years. We had 
them try to lease every little spring and every stream of water in the state, 
and our honorable board said, ''No, gentlemen; we will not lease you the 
water of the country. We will lease you one solid body of one hundred 
and sixty acres— nothing but a square area of country." And the ex- 
perience is, in the State of Wyoming, with all our leased lands, that the 
average lease to any one person is not 100,000 acres, nor 10,000 acres, but 
the average rental to any one person in our state is less than five hundred 
acres. I am the lucky possessor of one section and three-quarters. The 
ditch owner, Mr. Harris, down there— I can well understand why he Is op- 
posed, to a certain extent, to this— he can sell water. He might sell water 
to certain irrigation enterprises. But if these lands were irrigated by the 
public, by the state, then no corporation could own the water of the state. 
In our state we are under different circumstances. No p^»rson, no corpora- 
tion, no corporation of corporations, can own any water In the state. The 
water Is the Inseparable property of the state, and can only be held by ap- 
propriation. Three years of non-use forfeits the right of that water again 
to the state. 

As 1 referred to a moment ago, you say you would rather trust Uncle 
Sam than the legislature. Why In the world should we here, In this great 
arid region of the West, be taxed: why should we pay on one-half of the 
area, or less, of our state, while the State of Illinois Is paying on nearly 
every foot of land In that state? Why should we bear the burden? Why 
should a few sheep men and a few cattle men enjoy the open range, and 
the people of the towns, of the cities, the railroad employees, men who 
do not own one single hoof of stock— why should they be taxetl to our 
advantage? 

The President: Mr. Stephin M. Winslow, of Missouri, President of the 
American Galloway Breeders' Association, has prepared a very Interesting 
paper upon this subject, which will Interest all of you. 

The discussion of the arid lands resolution will be resumed during the 
afternoon session. 
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Galloway Breeding in the United States 

Mr.S.M.WInslow: Mr. President, 
Ladies and Fellow Delegates— The 
past year has been one of unusual 
activity among the thoroughbred 
herds of beef cattle. In looking over 
the sales at any one of the four large 
markets we see quoted very often 
"Galloways'* at the best price of the 
day. This is becoming so frequent 
as to cause much comment among 
Fev kers nft^r high-grade stock cattle 
to put In the feed lot. As breeders 
are always ready and anxious to 
supply such a class of cattle as are 
wanted by feeders and butchers. It 
r.aturally follows that the breeder 
who had Galloway bulls were the 
most popular men, and had no 
trouble in selling them at reasonable 
I)r;ces, and to my mind a good, high 
] rice would be cheap for this hardy 
brc ed, so well do they stamp their offspring with the characteristics of 
the breed. The history of Galloway cattle dates back to probably four 
hundred years before Christ, from tlie fact that Herodotus, the historian, 
in writing at that time, says: "In Scythia *the oxen have no horns." ' But 
we leani that the breeding of cattle has been for a long time tlie chief 
object of the farmers of Galloway, In Scotland, and from these first came 
tlie foundation for the breed In the United States; the first importations 
to America being made to Canada, In 1853, and a few years later to the 
United States; the first collection of pedigrees being made in Canada, in 
ISKi, after which the work has been done in tlie United States, under the 
name of the American Galloway Breeders' Association. This association 
Is now compiling volume X.. which will be Issued during the present year. 
During the depression of a few years ago, some who were breeding Gallo- 
ways neglected to keep their herds registered, but at the present they have 
nearly all recorded all eligible thoroughbreds, and it is probable that the 
next volume will show a greater proportion of young stock than any vol- 
ume issued for some time. Nothing indicates the healthy state of a thor- 
oughbred record better than the large number of re^strations of young 
stock, and In this the Galloway breeders expect to make a good showing 
in the future. 

The breeders of Galloway find that In any location, and in any circum- 
stance, they are the hardiest and most profitable. The breetlers of the 
South notice that the flies do not bother them nearly so much as some of 
the other breeds, owing to the fact tliat their hide is so much thicker. The 
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breeders of the Nortli notice that the Galloways pay no attention to the 
howling blizzard, but continue to rustle for food, even on the stormiest 
days, when other cattle will hump their backs and freeze to death. There 
is a reason for this, and that reason is, because they have a coat of hair 
which protects the wearer from the most severe cold or storm; in fact, 
they are born with their overcoat on. They are popular with the farmer, 
because they can be kept In smaller quarters than the horned breeds. 
They do not fight, or could not hurt each other if they did; so a "boss of 
the herd" is not known. They are also capable of absorbing more fat out 
of the roughness raised on the farm than many other breeds, and will eat 
much that the other thoroughbreds would pass by. They are easily han- 
dled, and almost any kind of a fence will confine them. 

There are many reasons why the breeding of Galloways is popular, 
both with the ranchman and also the farmer with smaller herds. They 
raise their calves with less attention than any other breeds, and when the 
calves are ready to wean, they are invariably in such good flesh that they 
will keep well ahead of any other breed of cattle. It is very often the 
case, even with the small breeder, and more especially with the ranch- 
man, that his cattle are without protection from the severe storms. In 
this the Galloways can more than hold their own, their heavy coat of 
hair protecting them and taking them through in first-class condition. 
Then, again, there is no breed of cattle so prolific as a Galloway. Tests 
have been made by several breeders, with a result as high as 95 per cent, 
of cows which raised their calves yearly. 1 have for authority for this 
statement, the well-known Galloway breeders, I. B. and A. M. Thompson, 
of Missouri, who raise two hundred or three hundred Galloway calves 
yearly. The writer's own experience, in a smaller herd, will give fully 
as good results. While the prices for registered Galloways have not been 
nearly so high as some of the other beef breeds, they have brought prices 
which well repaid the breeder, and gave the buyer a chance for his life. 
This is a point well worth considering by the prospective breeder, when 
starting a herd of thoroughbred cattle. 

Galloways have not been shown at the fall fairs in great numbers, 
but last year the breed was well represented at all the Western State fairs, 
and several were shown at Omaha. Owing to the heavy coat of hair, it 
is Impossible to put a Galloway in such show shape that they can compete 
successfully in the show ring with some of the other breeds; but when 
put to the supreme test— the butcher's block— they have no trouble in stay- 
ing with the best of them to the finish. 

The future of Galloway breeding in the United States bids fair to be 
a most satisfactory and profitable investment. The records of the secre- 
tary's office show that the increase In owners of thoroughbred Galloways 
the past year was 100 per cent, greater than the year before. 

Music by the band. 

The President: I wish to announce that the hour of 12 o'clock having 
arrived, a recess will be taken until after lunch. A great many of our del- 
egates being scattered around the city, as a favor I want you 
to say to all the delegates whom you see, that the session this afternoon 
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iy at the big theater on Broadway, across from the Brown Palace Hotel. 
There Is a show here this afternoon, and they give us, under contract, 
the other house. So you will have an opportunity to see another of the 
fine opera houses in the city. The session will begin at 1 :30. You see what 
a program the chair has before it. I want to be fair, and give everybody 
a chance. If you will come to the session, we will crowd it along and 
the chair will get through it. If you do not, we will keep you here, if it 
takes two weeks. This program is going through if it takes a month. 
Business is business, and there are gieat questions here for discussion. You 
have your opinion and I have mine, and you are just as pronounced in your 
opinion as I am in mine, and you are all entitled to a vote on the propo- 
sition, and everybody is entitled to be heard and will be heard, who de- 
sires to be heard. 

There is one personal matter that I want to call the attention of the 
delegates to for one minute. It is something that we never do, never have 
done before, but I think under the circumstancs it is entirely just and 
deserved. The delegates here have been provided with a beautiful copy 
of "The Kings and Queens of the Range." This publication is the only 
social publication for the wives and children of the members of the asso- 
ciation published in the United States. It is edited and published by Mrs. 
Lillian Gregory, who is the deserving widow of a cattle man who died a 
few years ago in Kansas City. He was unfortunate in his speculations, 
and Mrs. Gregory is compelled to earn her living. She has very wisely 
chosen to direct her energies in a publication that deserves to be upon 
the parlor table of every stockman in the United States, and any woman 
that has nerve enough to stand up as the champion of the live stock indus- 
try of this country and put all her time and what little money she has 
been able to borrow to tide through a paper of that kind, with a literary 
merit that is second to none in the country, is deserving of the support 
of every live stock man In this country. Last spring Mrs. Gregory came 
down to Texas owing over ^500 on that little publication. It was my good 
fortune to be privileged to call the attention of that convention, the pres- 
ident of the convention, Mr. Bush now here, granting me the privilege 
of stating the facts I state here to that organization, and the Texas boys 
just fell all over themselves to get at the table when the meeting was 
over; and I do not think there was a Texas man who left the hall without 
subscribing for one of these for his wife. If he had no wife, he sent one to 
his sweetheart. Mrs. Gregory has lifted the debt that was on the insti- 
tution. At that time it had been running a little behind, as you know these 
publications will, during the summer months. She has come out here, 
full of enthusiasm and nerve, and has issued this paper as a souvenir 
of this convention. I wish to say to you that Mrs. Gregory Is a stock 
man's widow; she has a table in the hall, you can buy that publication for 
a whole year for $1. I hope there is not one of you who will go away 
without helping her to that extent. She has not asked me to say this, 
she does not know that I have asked it, but I think she is deserving of it; 
and that is all I need to say to an audience of this kind. 

We will meet at 1:30. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

JANUARY 25 
At the Broadway Theater 

9 

The President: The convention will come to order. I stated when we 
closed at twelve o'clock that we would continue the arid lands discussion 
this afternoon. I will ask the indulgence of the house to defer 
action on this question for a while, in order that we may listen to Dr. 
Victor A. Norgaard, of tlie Bureau of Animal Industry, of Washington, 
who is here. He is suffering from the grippe, and says he can only stay 
five minutes. He is here in the place of Dr. Salmon, chief of the bureau, 
to speak on the work done in the Bureau of Animal Industry by the gov- 
ernment of the United States. I know we will be glad to hear Dr. Nor- 
gaard. and we are delighted to think that he has come all the way here 
from Washington to make a report from the department. It shows the in- 
terest of the great Agricultural Department of Washington in what we 
are doing. I will present Dr. Norgaard. 



The Bureau of Animal Industry 



Dr. Victor A. Norgaard, of Wash- 
ington: Mr. President, I^adies and 
Gentlemen— I have been asked to 
say a few words on the work of the 
' Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
there are a couple of things I es- 
pecially mention, and that is the 
work that has been done by the bu- 
reau In preventing diseases among 
animals, principally hog cholera, 
swine plague, black leg. and splen- 
etic tick. 

The bureau has been working for 
several years, a good many years in 
fact, on elucidating the problem of 
hog cholera, and how it is to be 
treated and prevented, and the re- 
sults we have obtained at present 
are more encouraging than they 
have ever been. The bureau ha« 
gone in for preparing a serum 
against hog cholera and swine plague; in fact, it should protect 
hogs against both diseases, and during the past summer and fall there 
have been prepared, distributed and sent out among the farmers thousands 
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of doses of hog cholera vaccine, which has been tested on the herds of 
swine in which the disease had already manlfesteil Itself, and the results 
have been that we have succeeded In saving nearly 80 per cent of the 
affected animals in the herds, while In herds that were left to themselves, 
that were not treated, about the same percentage— 80 per cent— died. 
This, of course, is a great reduction in the mortality, and It is the inten- 
tion of the bureau to continue the work, and manufacture as much vac- 
cine as it possibly can, and distribute it to the farmers. 

As to blackleg, we began about a year and a half ago to make a black- 
leg vaccine, and commenced inoculating vaccine, which, when injected 
into calves, would prevent them from taking this fatal or nearly always 
fatal, disease. We have, in the course of the last year, distributed be- 
tween five and six hundred thousand doses of blackleg vaccine, and the re- 
ports we have received on the effect of the vaccine demonstrates that, while 
the average percentage was 11— the mortality of calves in blackleg dis- 
tricts was about 11 per cent., some reported it only 3 to 4 per cent, some 
as high as 25 and 50 per cent, the average being 11 per cent— the herds 
that have been treated with this preventive vaccine showed that the mor- 
tality has been reduced to less than 1 per cent. When we consider the 
amount of calves that have been vaccinated, about a half million already, 
and take 11 per cent, of that, and reduce It to 1 per cent, you will see 
that we have saved a great many cattle. 

Another thing we have been working on, as you probably all know, 
is the dipping of tick infested cattle for shipping. In that line we have 
experimented for more than five years, and the experiments came to a cli- 
max this year when several himdred thousand head of cattle were shipped 
from the Southern states up to the Northern clime, where they were ex- 
posed in transit to diseases peculiar to Northern cattle. We succeeded 
in demonstrating that the preparation In which we dipped the cattle is 
absolutely destructive to ticks with which it comes in contact; that tick 
infested cattle whicli have been dipped in this preparation may be shipped 
among Northern susceptive cattle, and placed in close contact with them 
for an indefinite time without producing any disease among them. On 
the other hand, the bath has proved in many Instances to be very severe 
on the cattle, and a number of cattle have died. This, however, we attrib- 
ute more to the hardships to which the cattle have been exposed than to 
the effect of the oil— we dip the cattle in oil and sulphur— and as these 
cattle were often driven long distances to the dipping vat dipped and then 
shipped, in many cases, for thousands of miles, and then driven again, 
it proved too severe on the cattle, and a number of them died. How- 
ever, the experiments have been continued, both with a view to, if possible, 
modifying the effect of the oil and sulphur on the cattle, and also with a 
view to protecting the cattle as much as possible against hardships which 
are liable to break down their vitality, and In that way reduce resistance 
to the effect of the dip. 

These are the principal things. As my voice Is giving out. I will beg 
to have you excuse me. (Applause.) 
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The President: Dr. A. T. Peters, of the University of Nebraslca, will 
say a few words regarding the same worlt, as they have discovered It in 
the bureau worls In Nebraslca. 

Dr. A. T. Peters, of Nebraslsa: 
Mr. President and Gentlemen— I am 
pleased to have the pleasure of cor- 
roborating the statements of Dr. 
Norgaard. I can say for Nebraska 
that Dr. Norgaard has done a great 
deal for the State of Nebraska, for 
it is he who has seen fit to advise 
his chief to send out the black leg 
vaccine free. He has seen in that 
disease that it took a great deal 
more animals, not only In the State 
of Nebraska, but in all the other 
States, than was generally supposed, 
for, as a general rule, the state san- 
itary boards, the Board of Agricul- 
ture, have never really realized the 
importance of vaccination. Vac- 
cination for black leg has been in 
vogue in the old countries for many years, but it is only recently that 
the bureau has manufactured and sent out this vaccine. I can speak 
from personal observation of 33,000 doses that have been used of the 
bureau vaccine in the State of Nebraska. Where this vaccine has been 
used, the loss was only from 9 per cent, to 15 per cent, and It was very 
difficult to Introduce this vaccine In the state, for In every township. In 
every county, etc., there were stockmen who had "sure cures" for black 
leg, and It took some time to introduce vaccination, and this was partly 
done and accomplished by the university sending out speakers to farmers' 
institutes, and demonstrating there the value of this remedy as a prevent- 
ative; and we are very happy to endorse the work of the government, be- 
cause It has saved thousands and thousands of dollars to the stockmen 
of the state, and I am told that the State of Nebraska ranks first In appli- 
cation, and has received more black leg vaccine than any other of the 
states. The State of Texas comes next, and I am sure that this will grow, 
and It will be applied on every herd, wherever it is known that black leg 
exists, because It Is not necessary for any stockman to lose cattle from 
black leg when he has such a remedy at hand as this. 

In speaking of the work on hog cholera, that the government is now 
furnishing a serum, we can say that the State of Nebraska is co-operating 
with the bureau, and has treated 6,000 head of hogs this last year. Of 
this number, 76 per cent, were sick at the time of the treatment, and the 
saving was 80 and 100 per cent, which has never been accomplished 
by any remedy heretofore. We are pushing this matter, and we want 
the co-operation of all the stations and of all the states, and when the 
government— the Bureau of Animal Industry— can have the co-operation 
of every state, It Is bound to succeed, because every state has some 
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pecularlty of diseases, and if that state co-operates witli the main sta- 
tion, It will benefit it, and it ^ill be eradicated much sooner. It is hoped 
that every state that is in the hog cholera belt, if it co-operates in the next 
few years with the bureau, that hog cholera will be a thing of the past. 
Now, this is a broad statement, but we scientists know what we are 
talking about, but we need the co-operation of the stockmen; we neetl the 
co-operation of every sanitary board in the United States, and that is the 
reason that I am happy to say that Nebraska is foremost in that line, for 
it has co-operated with the Bureau of Animal Industry, and probably re- 
ceives more benefit at this time than any other state I know of. 

Not only is this the fact in the hog cholera vaccine, but there are 
eastern states that have received a good deal of benefit from the Bureau 
of Animal Industry— for instance, the eastern states that lead in the dairy 
Indufitrj'. Probably there are a great many stockmen here who are not 
interested in that part of the business; but these people are receiving a 
great deal of benefit, because thpy are receiving tuberculin, and with that 
remedy they can eradicate that disease from their herds, because they are 
recei\ing from the bureau, and if they should buy It, it would be very 
expensive, and if their states co-operate with the bureau, they can soon 
eliminate this disease from their said states. 

There are many other good features in co-operating with the bureau, 
and I feel proud that I am a delegate from Nebraska, whose co-opera- 
tion has been successful in the past, and certainly will be continued in the 
future. (Applause.) 

The President: I have had a number of requests, gentlemen, from del- 
egates who inadvertantly went to the other theater, who ask us to ex- 
tend the time of this other discussion until they can get here. 1 think it 
is no more than right that every delegate have a chance to get into the 
liouse, if there is some misunderstanding about the place of meeting. We 
prefer to have a full house for this discussion. If you raise no objection 
to that, I will ask President C. P. Johnson, of the Interstate 
Association of Live Stock Sanitary Boards, of Illinois, to present his paper 
to us at the present time: *'lJrging Upon All State and Territorial Legis- 
latures the Importance of Establishing Sanitary Commissions in All of 
Said States and Territories." I will say to the delegates that there are 
only two or three prepared papers here. We have telegrams from a num- 
ber of gentlemen, stating they are sick, or their families are sick, and they 
cannot be here. I will get as many of the set papers out of the way as 
possible before the discussion begins. 
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Sanitary Laws 



Mr. C. P. Johnson, of Illinois: 
Mr, President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men— I will read the resolution 1 am 
to speak to. 

Resolved, That it Is the opinion 
of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion that all States and Territories 
in the United States should enact 
live stock sanitarj- laws and create 
live stock sanitary boards vested 
with powers to execute such laws, 
and to co-operate with the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
in the prevention of the spread and 
for the extirpation of contagious 
diseases among domestic animals, 
and the secretary of this associa- 
tion is herewith instructed to memo- 
rialize the legislatures of all States 
and Territories that have not heretofore enacted such legislation, at- 
taching thereto a copy of this resolution; also, 

Resolved. That the legislatures of the states where laws exist pre- 
scribing quarantine lines and fixing periods when regulations against the 
importation of southern cattle shall be enforced, should, in the opinion 
of this association, substitute therefor laws vesting the power in the gov- 
ernor to, by proclamation, prescribe such quarantine lines and determine 
such periods, in order that uniform lines, periods and regulations may be 
established throughout the states of the Union and maintained in co- 
operation with the United States Department of Agriculture, and the sec- 
retary of this association is herewith instructed to memoralize the leg- 
islatures of such states and teri'itories, attaching thereto copy of this res- 
olution. 

In speaking brieflj- to tliis resolution, I do not deem it necessary to 
take the time to discuss at length all benefits to be derived from, or the 
necessities that obtain for. sanitary legislation and official supei'vlsion 
for the protection of live stock. 

Dangerouslj' contagious and infectious diseases prevail and have pre- 
vailed in some fofm among domestic animals throughout the history of 
civilization, and unless intelligently directed efforts are made by proper 
goveramental authorities to control, suppress and eradicate such disea.ses 
when they appear, or when they are imported into uninfected territory, 
irremedial>le conditions will soon obtain and serious losses are suffered 
by the owners of live stock affected. 

Where the researches of scientists have discovered the nature of a 
contagious disease and have provided a cure, there Is little necessity to 
invoke the extraordinary powers vested by law in live stock sanitary au- 
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thoritles to deal with such a disease, since the possibility of effecting a 
cure is sufficient in most instances to prompt the owner to employ com- 
petent veterinarians to treat the affected animals. There are, however, 
many diseases of a contagious or infectious nature, fatal and destructive 
in their effects, for which the deepest researches of scientific investigators 
have failed to discover a cure, and to deal with this class of dangerous 
diseases years of experience have demonstrated that in order to protect 
the community interested in the business of breeding, raising and dealing 
in live stock, it is neccessary that the commonwealth, state or national, 
or both, shall enact laws, and create authorities for the purpose of enforc- 
ing the same for the suppression, control and extirpation of such diseases. 
The experience in this country during the latter part of the present decade, 
since this class of legislation has been in effect in many of our states, is 
that the cost of enforcing such laws and maintaining the boards and 
otficers created to execute the laws Is so small In comparison to the vast 
amount of property that has been protected and saved from destruction 
through the ravages of deadly contagious diseases that have prevailed 
In many sections of the United States, as to preclude argument against 
the enactment of such legislation as far as the cost Involved In the process 
is concerned. 

Had It not been that the United States congress took cognizance of 
the conditions that threatened the destruction of the great cattle Interests 
of this country through the ravages of that dread European cattle plague 
—contagious pleuro-pneumonla— which as early as 1840 was Introduced 
Into the Eastern states, and had, by 1885, spread and found a foothold In 
many Central Western states. Including the State of Illinois, within sight, 
almost, of the largest live stock market of the world— the Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago— and created. In 1884, the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, which Is now a bureau within the Department of Agriculture; 
and had not the legislature of the State of Illinois, In 1881, responding to 
the appeals of the Influential cattlemen of the state, enacted a law for the 
suppression of contagious pleuro-pneumonla, there Is no means of com- 
puting the extent of damage that would ere long have been suffered by 
the cattle Interests of the entire country as soon as the course of trade 
had carried a few of the affected animals within the confines of the great 
western ranches and cattle ranges. 

The experience of the State of Illinois in Its successful efforts, co- 
operating with the Bureau of Animal Industry, to stamp out this disease 
within the borders, most effectually demonstrated the necessity for state 
legislation on this subject, and that there should be state authorities cre- 
ated by law vested with powers to co-operate with the authorities of the 
national government In dealing with such diseases. There are certain 
things that the oflScers of the Bureau of Animal Industry and the sec- 
retary of agriculture can do that are necessary to be done in successfully 
dealing with contagious diseases among animals that involve a large ex- 
tent of territory, and there are certain things which they cannot do. It 
becomes necessary frequently to enter the premises of an Individual for 
the purpose of inspecting his animals, with or without his consent, as the 
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case may be, and in the event that disease of a dangerous character, and 
that comes within the Jurisdiction of the authorities, is found to exist, to 
establish a quarantine preventing the removal of the animals affected, 
and possibly those exposed, from the premises of the owner, and per- 
haps to enforce the slaughter of the diseased and possibly the exposed 
animals, with or without compensation to tlie owner. The authorities of 
the Unlte<i States government do not possess these powers. The power 
to forcibly enter the premises of a private Individual and take possession 
of his property and to tlestroy the same for the protection of the public, 
is alone vested in the authorities of the state or commonwealth created 
by law by virtue of the police powers of the state, and it is a well defined 
principle of law that has been frequently enunciated by our Supreme 
Court, that the police powers of the state or commonwealth cannot be del- 
egated. In other words, a non-resident of the state, or officer of another 
state, or an officer of the United States government, deriving his author- 
ity to act from an act of congress, cannot, as an officer, exercise the 
police powers of a state or commonwealth which are vested in the police 
officers thereof by its constitution. These facts are made apparent in 
the report of the Bureau of Animal Industry of its experience In dealing 
with the outbreak of contagious pleuro-pneumonla at Ginthiana, Kentucky, 
in 1884. Instead of being able to promptly establish and enforce rigid 
quarantine regulations absolutely necessary to put a stop to the spread 
of the disease, it was necessary to enter into negotiations with the own- 
ers, requiring much time and the exercise of great patience and perse- 
verance, and to make an agreement looking to the destruction of diseased 
and exposed animals, since the State of Kentucky at that time had no vet' 
erlnary quarantine laws. In the State of Illinois the situation was very 
different. When the existence of the disease was discovered. In 1880, in 
i^'hicago, there was a state board of live stock commissioners vested with 
l)ower to establish and maintain a quarantine, and to enforce the destruc- 
tion of diseased and exposed animals, and, co-operating with the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, the board was able to effectually stamp out the ex- 
istence of this disease in Illinois within the short period of nine months, 
finding it necessary in the process to destroy in the neighborhood of twelve 
thousand head of cattle. As soon as the methods pursued in this outbreak 
were adopte<l by eastern states where the disease prevailed, state laws 
being enactetl, and state authorities being createil and authorized to co- 
operate with the Bureau of Animal Industry, effective work was accom- 
plished in all infected localities, and the bureau was in a few years able 
to announce the absolute freedom of this country from contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

I do not, in what I say, desire to minimize in the least the importance 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, or to draw inviduous comparisons, 
but merely to emphasize the importance of legislation by all of the states 
for the protection of their live stock interests, that the hands of the offi- 
cers of the general government may be strengthened and effective work 
be done in ridding the country of dangerous diseases among its domestic 
animals. 
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The Bureau of Animal Industry is all-powerful in establishing quar- 
antine regulations, governing and controlling transportation of live stock 
among the states, and establishing and enforcing regulations controlling 
the exportation and importation of live stock. While it cannot establish 
a quarantine upon the premises of an individual within a state, in the ab- 
sence of state co-operation, preventing the removal of animals therefrom 
to other premises within the state, it can prohibit the removal of any an- 
imals from one state to another, or from any state to a foreign country. 
In all matters pertaining to sanitary regulations of interstate traffic in 
live stock, the police powers possessed by the officers of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry are supreme. 

At least twenty-five states and territories of the Union have live stock 
sanitary laws which are executed by live stock sanitary boards, a state 
veterinarian, a state board of agriculture, or a state board of health. The 
states and territories I refer to are Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, North Carolina. North Dakota, New Mexico, Ohio. Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Wyoming, Wisconsin and 
Arizona. Nebraska has a law which provides for a live stock sanitary 
board, but the legislature has for several years, I understand, declined or 
refused to make appropriations for the purpose of enforcing the law, and, 
for all practical purposes, except issuance of proclamation by the governor 
prohibiting the importation of affected cattle from other states, it is non- 
operative. Other illustrations of the effectiveness of state co-operation 
with the Bureau of Animal Industry may be mentioned in connection 
with the enforcement of the quarantine regulations with reference to the 
tran8i)ortation of southera cattle. Since the legislature of Texas created 
a live stock sanitary board, tlie quarantine line maintained through that 
state has been more Jealously guarded and the protection afforded northern 
cattle interests, and that portion of the State of Texas north of the line, 
has l>een greatly increased. The State of Tennessee is another marked 
illustration. Were it not for the fact that that state has enacted legisla- 
tion enabling it to co-operate with the Bureau of Animal Industry, the 
safety of northern cattle interests would demand that the quarantine 
boundary line should be placed on the northern boundary of the state. As 
it is, much of the state can now be placed with comparative safety north 
of the line. In the Slate of Arkansas the northern states have demanded 
that tlie line be placed on the northern boundarj' of that state. In the ab- 
sence of any legislation or authority within the state to protect the line 
if placed further south. Probably there are few counties in the northern 
part of Arkansas that could with comparative safety be placed north of 
the line if tlie state legislature would enact a law and provide the neces- 
essary officers with authority to enforce it. It will be readily seen from 
the above illustrations that not only arc the live stock owners of any 
particular state interested in the enactment of live stock sanitary legisla- 
tion, but that all states in the Union having commercial relations there- 
with are interested. 
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The experience of state live stock sanitary authorities in dealing with 
quarantine reflations affecting many states is that uniformity in regu- 
lations among the states and between the states and the Department of 
Agriculture is very essential to perfectly protect all interests involved, and 
to cause the least possible inconvenience to the owners of cattle directly 
affected by the enforcement of the regulations. Scientific investigations 
constantly making have, and may in future, render necessary and desirable 
changes in quarantine regulations, hence a certain latitude should be given 
by law to the sanitary authorities of all the states in establishing quaran- 
tines and the regulations to be enforced thereunder. Where the legis- 
latures of some states have by an act defined the boundaries of districts 
from which the importation of cattle is prohibited except in accordance 
with regulations, and have prescribed the period of the year which such 
regulations shall be enforced, it is impossible for the live stock sanitary 
authorities of such states to properly co-operate with other states or with 
the Department of Agriculture. The quarantine period when southern 
cattle can only be imported to northern territory under quarantine reg- 
ulations should, when fixed by the secertary of agriculture, be uniform in 
all the states, and the legislatures of those states where such period is 
defined by law should be memorialized and urged to repeal such statutes 
by the enactment of a law authorizing the fixing of such period and the 
establishing of the line bounding the quarantine district by proclamation 
of the governor on the recommendation of the live stock sanitary board. 

Witli these obstacles that now exist removed, through the action of 
the Interstate Association of Live Stock Sanitary Boards, composed of the 
live stock sanitary authorities of all the states, co-operating with the sec- 
retary' of agriculture, absolute uniformity in the establishing and enforc- 
ing of regulations can be easily accomplished. 

In conclusion. I hope that this convention, representing as it does such 
a large portion of live stock interests of the United States, will memorialize 
the legislatures of the various states that are without legislation on this 
subject, urging the enactment of live stock sanitary laws. 

The President: In reference to this resolution, Mr. Jastro, of Cali- 
fornia, will be heard for a few minutes. 

Mr. Jastro, of California: Mr. President, and Fellow-Delegates— I 
have very little to say in regard to this matter. I heartily second the res- 
olution, fully realizing the benefit that will be obtained by uniform san- 
itary laws being passed throughout the United States— state sanitary laws 
that will enable people to ship cattle from one state to another. We had 
a sad experience in California last year through these sanitary regulations. 
At times it was almost an impossibility in California, during seasons of 
drought, for cattle to be shipped out of there, and I fully believe there are 
a great many impediments placed in the way through our present laws, 
which to a great extent can be obviated, if these laws are passed. I sec- 
ond the resolution. 

The President: Are there any further remarks on this resolution? All 
in favor of the adoption of the resolution as read, will signify the same 
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by saying '*aye;" contrary-minded, *'no." The ayes have it, and tlie res- 
olution is adopted. 

We will now listen to a paper by Dr. J. C. Norton, territorial veter- 
inarian of Arizona, supporting a resolution recommending the enactment 
of a law by the general government to prevent the importation of any an- 
imals for breeding purposes, not of pure registered blood, and the total ex- 
clusion of all physically unsound animals; and the enactment of state laws 
to prevent the use of physically unsound animals, or non-registered ani- 
mals, for public breeding service. 

Unsound Animals 

Dr. J. C. Norton : Mr. President and 
Gentlemen of the Convention— The 
question of breeding nothing but 
animals physically sound and of 
registerecl bloo<i seems to me to be 
one so old that it ought to have 
been settled affirmatively by all a 
long time ago. 

Brought up, as I was, on an Iowa 
farm devoted almost entirely to the 
breeding of thoroughbred cattle, 
horses, etc., to be sold for breeding 
purposes, I was taught from child- 
hood to think tliat the male an- 
imal, used for breeding purposes at 
least, should at all times be a thor- 
ouglibi*ed. 

Some of the axioms 1 learned 

were: "The male is half the herd.*' 

"It never pays to buy an inferior 

male to save money." **Use the 

knife among breeding stock as the nurseryman does his shears." 

As I am now identified witli sanitary work, I supose that the commit- 
tee expected me to discuss more particularly that side of this question. 

Anyone who has ol)served the growth of the work of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industiy* can but believe that rapid strides have been 
made toward the elimination of all contagious diseases of animals from 
this country, and the total exclusion of all animals carrying contagion. 

Only a few years ago, stockmen generally were alarmed to learn that 
that dreaded contagious disease, pleuro-pneumonia, which was brought to 
us from European countries by imported stock a half century ago, had grad- 
ually spread from the New England states, as far west as Illinois, and 
threatened even the range interests of the West. Under the systematic and 
vigorous work of that department, assisted by state authorltlt^s, with an ex- 
penditure of a million and a half dollars, pleuro-neumonla was entirely 
eradicated from this country. Seven years have passed since Secretary 
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Rusk declared this country free from pleuro-pneumonia, and no cases have 
since been detected, proving the truth of the statement. We should be 
proud of this worls, for other countries are still combating this disease. 

Maladie du coit was Introduced into this country by imported horses, 
and the Bureau of Animal Industry also stamped out that disease. 

Much more could be said showing the results of our present federal 
sanitary service, but no one will say that it would not have been much 
safer and more economical had our government passed strict inspection 
laws before these diseases were introduced, and thus avoided this loss and 
expense. 

At the present time the government is inspecting all live stock entering 
this country, but only requires certificates to the effect that they are 
free from and have not been exposed to any contagious disease. It has 
been proven that this work can be done so systematically and carefully 
that we have very little fear of new Infection being introduced. 

Why not go a step further and extend the scope of this inspection, 
and require that at least animals coming to this country to be used for 
breeding purposes be accompanied by certificates certifying that they 
are not only free from contagious diseases, but are physically sound and 
of registered blood? Imported stock is usually of the better class, yet 
such a law would prevent the introduction of anything but purely bred 
animals. Often inexperienced breeders use unsound animals because they 
are imported and well bred. 

Our own improved breeders are often hindered in their good work 
by the introduction of a poor class of stock from other countries. Only 
recently I was told of a lot of cattle of the poorest class that had been 
shipped into this country to be used for breeding purposes. True, these 
cattle could be landed in this country, after paying duty, for less money 
than even our poorer grades could be bought for, yet it is a question 
whether more profit could not be made if the same amount of money 
had been invested in our native stock. Some will say they make a good 
cross wltli our improved stock, which is true; but why import something 
inferior to our own, unless we have a deficiency in our stock supply 
which we cannot make up by importations of improved stock? 

Other countries still have pleuro-pneumonia, foot and mouth dis- 
ease, anthrax, etc., among their stock, and to prevent our receiving new 
infection from these diseases all will agree that we must continue our 
present system of rigid inspection. Other countries still have unsound 
and inferior bred animals, and we certainly have enough of this class; 
then why continue to allow anything but the best to be imported to us 
for breeding purposes? If inspection protects us from disease, why not 
have it protect us from the introduction of unsound, poorly bred breeding 
stock? 

I think no one will question that we are ready to indorse the first part 
of this resolution, which refers to imported stock. No law could be 
passed at the present time regulating the importation of breeding stock 
into Cuba, tliat would be of greater benefit during all future, than one ad- 
mitting only healthy, improved breeds. 
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As to the various states passing laws preventing the use for public 
service of physically unsound or non-registered animals, I would say that 
from a sanitary point of view such a law would tend greatly to prevent 
the introduction and spread of contagious diseases such as glanders, farcy 
and maladie du colt in the horse, and tuberculosis in cattle. 

As scientific research has proven that none of the contagious diseases 
of animals originate spontaneously, but that all are spread, either directly 
or indirectly, by infected animals, then anything that will assist in dis- 
covering and preventing the spread of contagious diseases Is beneficial. 
The animal used for public service is not only exposed to contract dis- 
ease, but is in position to be the source of many a stream of infection that 
cjin scarcely be traced. I knew of an instance where a glandered stallion 
was the means of distributing that disease to several studs of horses. 
Maladie du coit is one of the hardest diseases to suppress, because of the 
large number of horses used for public service without restriction. 

For the past several years I have been connected with the sanitary 
work in one of our more recently settled territories (Arizona), where our 
principal work is to prevent the introduction of disease rather than to 
eradicate disease; but I can realize what a difficult task some of the cast- 
em states have had trying to eliminate contagious diseases, for in some 
states sanitary laws were not passeu until many diseases had gained a 
footing. It will cost a large amount of money for some states to stamp 
out tuberculosis, yet requiring all male animals used for public service 
to be healthy would assist greatly in bringing about that result. 

Luckily for Arizona, the plcuro-pneumonia scare of 1887 caused Ari- 
zona to pass stringent sanitary laws, and the few cases of glanders, 
tuberculosis, etc., that have been detected could all be traced to Imported 
stock, and were easily stamped out. No live stock is now admitted to 
the territory without a certificate of health or inspection, or both. If, 
besides this, all male animals used for public service were inspected, 
another safeguard against disease would be established. To prevent in- 
fection is more economical than to eradicate disease. 

The close observation of breeders and stockmen has demonstrated the 
fact that the larger proportion of the unsound animals of to-day inherited 
a predisposition to these troubles. The horse with curby limbs or two ring- 
bones will breed colts much more likely to develop these irregularities 
than the colts from well-developed, clean-limbed horses. A large per- 
centage of colts whose sires or dams are blind from physical causes will 
have colts with small, weak eyes and poor vision, often becoming blind 
before they are four years old. 1 have observed closely the records of three 
well-bred stallions. Two of them have unsound hind limbs, and at least 
50 per cent, of their get are either bom with or develop similar unsound- 
ness before they are four years old, or at least as soon as they are 
handled, regardless of the strength of the dams. The third is a thorough- 
bred saddle horse that Is a roarer, and fully 20 per cent, of his colts prove 
to be roarers. 
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France has for years required all stallions used for public service to 
be inspected for health and soundness, and the results have been very 
satisfactory. 

Some may think that at least some states are not ready to adopt the 
last condition. This may be true, but certainly most states have sufficient 
Improved stock to take such a step, and when a few states have adopted 
this standard, others must follow or they will receive all the cast-off 
breeding stock. We should be thinking along this line, for surely it is 
almost impossible to be too early in doing something that is sure to result 
In great good to all breeders of live stock. Such a law would not apply to 
range animals, but no progressive range man would object to a law re- 
quiring that all male animals turned on the range be at least half-breeds. 

No one will question that better and more certain results can be ob- 
tained by breeding only pure bred animals. If such a law was passed in 
each state it would encourage improved stock breeders in keeping all 
their thoroughbred animals registered. It would encourage the keeping 
In every community for public service registered animals, thus improving 
all the stock in the community. It would be a protection to the small 
breeder, for regardless of his own experience in breeding, he would know 
that he was breeding to only sound, healthy, registered animals. It 
would greatly aid the work of suppressing all contagious diseases, and 
eventually develop a much stronger and more uniform and perfect class 
of live stock. 

The President: The paper announced next on the program is "Live 
Stock as a Mortgage Security," by Mr. Thomas B. McPherson, cashier of 
the Union Stock Yards National Bank of South Omaha. 



Cattle as a Mortgage Security 



Mr. T. B. McPherson, of Nebraska: Mr. President, Ladles and Gen- 
tlemen—There is no question of greater moment to the cattle industry 
than that involved in the title of this paper. To the cattle grower, 
the cattle feeder, the cattle dealer, the cummiesion man and the money 
lender it is of vital importance. 

But a few years ago the lending of money on live stock was con- 
fined largely to local banks, and "cattle paper" had no standing in the 
financial world. I remember having visited within three years some of 
the leading New York bankers in an effort to interest them as purchasers 
of cattle paper. I spent days of earnest work in the cause and re- 
turned to Omaha with no measure of success. The president of one of 
the strongest banks there, to whom I was very favorably presented, lis- 
tened to my story attentively and said: "Mr. McPherson, I should like 
very much to assist you in this matter, our bank is making a point -of 
western business, but my directors would not consider chattel mortgages 
on cattle of any value as collateral. I should just as leave take a mort- 
gage on fish in the sea." 
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Another bank president heard uie through and said: "Mr. MePherson, 
I have been thirty years a banlier and in that time have found it ex- 
tremely difficult to Iceep two-legged securities from getting away with 
my money, and 1 am too old to attempt to lieep track of four-legged col- 
lateral." 

But conditions have changed, and to-day both of the gentlemen re- 
ferred to are liberal buyers of cattle paper, and there is now no class of 
western paper more eagerly sought for by investors. This change has 
been the outcome of several causes. The abundance of money the last 
two years has forced lenders to seek new channels for investment. The 
cattleman and his associates, with that energy and persistence for which 
the trade is famous, have furnished the channels. 

Banking is a matter of sentiment. The money-lender, no matter how 
nearly ossified his heart may be. bases his Judgment largely upon senti- 
ment, and sentiment among these hard-hearted gentry has steadily grown 
favorable to cattle paper the last two years, so that many millions of 
eastern money is now held by our western live stock men and at rates of 
interest that have stimulated the trade in all lines; and there is but one 
(lass of western paper selling in eastern markets at lower rates, that is 
giain paper, and it commands a better rate only because it is better known, 
and I predict that the time is not far distant wiien cattle paper will sell 
side by side with grain paper, provided— and, gentlemen, I earnestly de- 
sire to impress this provision upon your minds— provided the standard 
and high character of our paper is maintained. Easy money and the 
favorable sentiment I have mentioned have a tendency to make lenders 
careless and reckless. Cattle are sold to irresponsible parties who know 
nothing of the business, and the paper is floated Just because it is "cattle 
paper," the eastern buyer purchasing In ignorance of Its true character; 
losses must ensue, and when they do all cattle paper is injured and you 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg. One Gillett, gentlemen, will do 
harm than years of patient, careful work alone can rectify, and we who 
have made the Gillett robbery a possibility must in self-prote<!tion see to 
it that the possibility of any repetition of it is removed. 

Presuming that the trade is exercising great care in making loans on 
cattle, it seems to me the one element of weakness in our business is the 
lack of uniform statutory i)rovisions with reference to chattel mortgages. 
You all know that there are as many different chattel mortgage laws as 
there are states, and that these laws differ widely. Some years ago, 
through the National Live Stock Exchange, an effort was made looking to 
uniformity in this matter, and copies of bills were drawn and submitted 
to the legislative bodies then in session, but without result. An examina- 
tion of the statutes made at that time showed that the Nebraska law was 
the best and the Colorado among the worst, and there is some discrimina- 
tion to-day on this account among monej'-lenders against the latter in the 
matter of rates, etc. It is not the province of this paper to discuss this 
feature of the matter, but I refer to it in the hope that this convention 
will, at the proper time and place, take such action on the subject as its 
importance to the trade demands. 
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To sum up the matter. There is no 4oubt whatever that live stock, 
as collateral behind a stockman's note, isias good security, and I will go 
further and say it is the best security the West has to offer. You and I 
have realized this for years, but the financial world has only begun to 
think well of it. We need their money and we need low rates of interest, 
and there is only one way to get it, and that is to make and sell no poor 
loans, and there is no feature of this vast industry of such vital import- 
ance to every one engaged in any branch of it as this one, and I promise 
you if this part of your business is properly guarded no cattleman need 
want for funds and no usury law need ever be of any interest to the 
trade. Competition will fix your rates, and the day of 10, 12 and 18 per 
cent, money will have gone to return no more. 

The President: The paper on **The Weather Bureau Service and the 
I^ive Stock Industry,*' Mr. Brandenburg, of the signal service, has sent it 
to the platform, and the paper will be read later this afternoon, pro- 
vided we have time; otherwise it will be printed. Mr. Brandenburg is 
very closely kept at the government station on the top of the postoffice 
down town, figuring on storms. We sent a committee to him and noti- 
fied him that if he did not head them all off his Job was gone. We do 
not care about any more Colorado blizzards, or Montana blizzards or 
any other kind of blizzards during this convention. So far he has 
complied with our wishes, and so far as we are concerned we will allow 
him to draw his salary from the government. 

**Sheep Feeding as an Industry." 1 have a telegram from the Hon. 
Peter Jansen, who is one of our most efficient w^orkers, stating that 
they are voting for United States senator in Nebraska and the legisla- 
ture, of which he is a member, will not let him off. His paper will be 
published in the proceedings. 

The Weather Bureau have advised Mr. Brandenburg that he could 
have ten or fifteen minutes off, if he would read his paper to the 
convention, and 1 am very glad he is here, and I will ask him 
to come forward and tell us all about "Old Prol)s.*' What he doesn't 
know about this business isn't worth knowing. 
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The Weather Bureau and the Live Stock Industry 

Mr. F. H. Braudenburg, of Colo- 
rado: Mr. President and Gentlemen 
— I have been requested to read 
a short rhyme, casting reflections 
upon the weather-man, and I think 
you will agree with me that it is a 
slander. 

Sure Signs of Spring 

De groun*-hog tlnk hee's mighty 
smart, 

En* crawl into hee*s hole, 
De wedder profit hyst hee's flag. 

En* say it's gwl* be cole. 
But I Jes* sheds my undershirt 

En* leaves off camfer rum, 
Fur I kno* de winter's busted, 

Wen de colts begin ter cum. 

De ole m*yah kno*s whut she's 
erbout— 

She's bin ter Nachur's skule, 
De groun*-hog way down in er hole 

He*s *bleeged ter be er fool! 
De ole m'yah she's my allmemac, 

De bureau is er "bum." 
En' I sheds my eel-skin gyarters 

Wen de colts begin ter cum! 

You s'pose she ain't got no mo' sense 

Then jes' to go en' bring 
A thousan'-dollar colt out hyah 

Whar dey alnt no sign of spring? 
O go 'way nigger, lemme ax 

Whar all you fools is frum? 
W'y I fix to plant my taters 

W'en de colts begin ter cum! 

En' Uncle Sam, ef hee'd jes' go 

En turn dese heah dunkeys out, 
En* buy a sow an* pacin* m'yah, 

Wee'd never be in doubt! 
Fur w'en de ole sow makes her bed 

De wedder's sho' gwynter hum- 
En' you kin Jes' count on springtime 

W'en de colts begin ter cum! 

— Trotwood, in Clark's Review. 
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I had hoped that Professor Moore, chief of the bureau, would find It 
practicable to address you, but his duties in Washington have made it 
impossible for him to attend. As the local representative of the Weather 
Bureau, I shall endeavor to point out, in a general way, how the bureau 
might be of greater service to live stock interests. As you all know, 
perhaps better than I can tell you, abnormal weather conditions bear 
harder upon live stock interests than upon any other important In- 
dustry. 

No department of the national government shows greater advance in 
the past few years than the Department of Agriculture. Its head, the Hon. 
James Wilson, is constantly upon the alert to extend our markets abroad 
as well as to promote the Interests of the producer on farm and ranch, 
and under his broad policy it has been possible for Professor Moore to 
extend the benefits of the weather service to many remote and isolated 
parts of the country. 

As the stations established last summer by the bureau in the West 
Indies proved of great value in the matter of hurricane warnings for 
the residents of the Atlantic seaboard, so will the establishment of sta- 
tions in Mexico by its government and on lines identical with our ser- 
vice, prove valuable in the prediction of "northers," heavy snows and 
cold waves for the region between the Rocky mountains and the Missis- 
sippi. In a short time an exchange of reports, similar to that now being 
made with the Canadian government, will be etfected with that country. 
The lows or storm areas that enter Texas from Mexico soon gain energy, 
demonstrating that Texas can raise disturbances as well as cattle; and, 
though blizzards are a product of the British Northwest Territory, their 
course after entering the United States is largely dependent upon the 
conditions that obtain at the time in the distant South. These lows draw 
air from regions where there is a surplus, which likely as not is over 
Montana and the Northwest Territory, with the result that in a few 
hours the northwestern production makes itself felt as a "norther" or 
cold wave over a vast region east of the Rocky mountains, chilling to the 
marrow all unprotected live stock. It is to these storms, which bring 
snow, sleet or cold wave, as the case may be, that the bureau is directing 
special attention. The Rocky Mountain region being the breeding ground 
of about three-fourths of the storms that sweep south and eastward, 
often as far as the Atlantic and occasionally to the shores of Europe, 
the stations now being established in the different states of the Rocky 
Mountain region cannot fail to add to our knowledge of the laws gov- 
erning the development of storms and assist us in determining the track 
which they will follow. 

At present the warnings, in addition to the thousands of postoflices 
furnished by mail, are telegraphed from Chicago to numerous points in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming and 
Colorado. The interests in Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico are looked 
after by the central office in Washington, while warnings for the region 
west of the continental divide, in Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Arizona, 
are sent out by the official at San Francisco. Each state and territory 
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is designated at a section of the climate and crop service of the Weather 
Bureau, and the headquarters of the different section directors are gen- 
erally located at the capital: the local directors having charge of the 
distribution of the warnings bj' telegraph only to the extent of recom- 
mending the Initiation or discontinuance of telegraph service. While 
far from wasteful, the bureau does not spare expense in the matter of 
warnings of the approach of destructive storms, and in no instance ha» 
the chief of the bureau disapproved recommendations of mine for an 
increase in the distribution of warnings by telegraph. A wide distribu- 
tion of this class of information is now being made, but it is believed 
that a much wider and more effective distribution might be secured 
through the instrumentality of this association and the state associa- 
tions. I am of the opinion that, at present, the warnings do not reach 
more than a small proportion of the owners of live stock, for in com- 
munities, possibly unimportant as regards population, often may be 
found live stock Interests of great value. As the methods of conducting 
the live stock business have undergone a marked change in recent years, 
there are now hundreds of persons on ranches in communication by 
telephone with one another as well as some point on a telegraph line, 
making it feasible to communicate quickly with remote points, which a 
few years ago could be reached only by a long and tedious trip. 

It is the desire of the chief of the bureau that the stock interests of 
the arid and sub-arid regions of the West receive the fullest possible 
benefit of warnings issued by the bureau. In view of these facts, I 
suggest that this association secure from tlie local associations in the 
different parts of the arid and sub-arid regions information as to the 
places to which tlie- warnings should be sent, together with the name 
of the person to receive them. The telegrams will be sent at govern- 
ment expense, leaving to the localities receiving the messages the work and 
expense, if any, of further dissemination by telephone and messenger. 
It is desired that the local associations state the manner in which the 
further distribution of these warnings will be effected, and in a general 
way the interests to be benefited. 

In conclusion, I will say that should this association desire to take 
the action suggested I shall be pleased to confer with your representative 
as to the most elRcient and expeditious methods of accomplishing the 
desired object, and to present the matter to the chief of the bureau with 
the recommendation that increased distribution be made. 

The President: I take pleasure in presentlnix a request from the Pro- 
gram Committee that Colonel Alexander Majors will talk to us five minutes 
on the subject of winter grazing of cattle— probably the oldest cattleman 
in attendance. 
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Colonel Alexander Majors of 
Colorado: Mr. President, and Ladles 
and Gentlemen— for I do not see any 
old people here. My eyes, however, 
are a little dim, and if there were 
some very old men, they would have 
to be near bj'. I am delighted to 
have even five minutes to talk with 
you or to you. Can you hear me at 
tlie further portion of the theater? 

Voices: Yes, sir. Very nicely. 
All right. 

Colonel Majors (continuing): I 
was brought to the frontier of now 
the State of Missouri eighty years 
ago last October (Applause). There- 
fore, I claim to be a thorough front- 
iersman, but I am coupled with the 
past, for the frontier has disappear- 
ed, and all the people that 1 knew 
when I first came to the frontier 
have disappeared as well as the frontier. I stand alone, so far as I 
know, with reference to the people on the frontier when I was first brought 
to it. I have lived to see the entire country, from the frontier line of the 
then Territory of Missouri, developed to the Pacific coast. I was a grand- 
father four years before the City of Denver was bom (Applause); and now, 
ladies and gentlemen, 1 stand before you, after living so long a time, 
having grandsons four years older than this city— I now stand before you, 
and in a fine theater, and in the heart of a great city that they claim has 
105,000 inhabitants. (Applause.) 

Now, with reference to the cattle business, I believe I am the first man, 
with two exceptions, that discovered that the domestic animal, to-wlt, the 
cow, could be wintered upon the plains or in the valleys of the Rocky 
Mountains. Mr. Ward, who was a settler once at Fort Laramie, and 
Colonel Bent, who had an Indian trading post at Big Timbers, on the 
Arkansas, both brought cattle to the country, and made the experiment 
before I did. The way I came to make It was, I was trading for the 
government, from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Royal, and they gave me a 
trainload of freight late in the season, and I was compelled to leave my 
oxen in the country, and, to my astonishment, next spring found that 
they were in better condition than the cattle I had at home and was feed- 
ing at the time with com. I asked Colonel Bent, in the year 1855, I be- 
lieve it was, how many head of cattle could be wintered In the Arkansas 
Valley. He said he thought there could be as many as five hundred. He 
was then living there among the bufl'aloes. I asked Mr. Ward, and he 
had about the same idea. Five years after, in 1800. I wintered 5,000 head 
of cattle upon the Arkansas, and didn't touch the Big Timbers, didn't in- 
terfere with Mr. Ward's range, and about the same number on the Chug 
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Water, this side of Fort Laramie, and they came home in the spring in 
much better condition than the cattle I was feeding with com in Missouri. 

Gentlemen, there wasn't such a thing as disease among the buffaloes— 
the wild animals. Although I was brought up among them in part, I 
never saw one dead from disease. The buffaloes changed their feeding 
grounds almost every single day. You may see 10,000 in a valley to-day, 
and pass through the same valley to-morrow and not see a buffalo. They 
move, and feed in moving. Perhaps a buffalo never laid down twice upon 
the same bed. If you gentlemen who handle and manage stock on feed 
that is obtained in pastures, will change as often as possible from one 
pasture to the other, and keep that up, you will find that you will be less 
liable to disease than if you keep the animal all the time upon the same 
spot of ground. The sore foot and the sore tongue in England are caused 
by keeping the animal all the time in a little stall or a little narrow place. 
The foot first gets sore, and licking the sore foot gives him the sore 
tongue; and that has been the great complaint in that country. 

I have heard what has been said here about the sanitary conditions. 
I think, gentlemen, there is nothing more important than the paper that 
was read here a while ago. It was by a writer having long experience 
with animals. I was thirty years old before such a thing as Texas fever 
was ever heard of; but when people began making drives of cattle from 
Texas further north, the condition of those cattle some time or other pro- 
duced the same diseases with our cattle further north. You are finding 
out, perhaps, how to overcome it. I trust that you are; but the laws 
that I have heard talked about since this convention met, with reference 
to brands and about range territory, will all in a few years disappear, and 
we will not want any laws of that kind. My experience has been from 
the beginning, that the range that you find in nature, the grasses, the 
herbs— it is the same animal life in the animals. As soon as civilization 
takes possession of them, as a few years demonstrate, all those grasses, 
unless it may be in Texas (I have never been there), but in this altitude, 
the whole of them disappear, unless It is a little short grass, curly stuff, 
that nothing but a sheep or a goat can subsist upon. If the sheepmen 
had been a little more patient, and waited a little longer than they did, 
there never would have been any fuss between the cattle men and the 
sheep men. The cattle eats the first grass— the largest grass. When that 
goes away, he naturally takes his cattle away from that, and then the 
sheep man can come along and won't disturb him at all. I spent the sum- 
mer in Big Horn Basin, in Northwestern Wyoming. This once was about 
as great a cattle range as any part of the Rocky Mountains furnished. 
There is not one head of cattle there now to where there were one hun- 
dred, twenty years ago. The sheep men came in, and that short grass 
that is always more or less abundantly found upon the plains and valleys, 
is ample for sheep, and there is no fuss over it now, because the cattle 
won't eat it. 

Now, I have talked more than five minutes. I thank you for your 
kind attention, and before I take my chair again, I thank you very kindly, 
Mr. President, for this five minutes. 
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The President: I am Just in receipt of an unofficial letter from Kan- 
sas, containing a resolution from the house of representatives, which will 
be referred to the Executive Committee. 

Are there any other resolutions for reference, before we take up un- 
finished business? 

Mr. Bush, of Texas: Mr. President, I have a couple of resolutions. 

The President: Mr. Bush, of Texas, presents a couple of resolutions— 
a resolution on the extension of the transit limit for transportation, and 
a resolution with reference to the Interstate Commerce Commission, both 
of which will be referred to the Executive Committee, and reportetl on 
to-morrow. 

Mr. W. S. Seavey, of Utah, presents a resolution with reference to the 
protection of the live stock industry against thieves, etc. This will also be 
referred to the Executive Committee for a report. 

I have here an invitation for all members of the association, from 
Lucia Olcott Streeter, the principal of Wolfe Hall (a large seminary for 
young ladies here), extending the courtesies of this college to the delegates 
and their wives during the convention, if they desire to see the way the 
school is conducted. 

The resolution laid over from this morning, recommending to the gen- 
eral government that a law be enacted placing the public and arid lands 
under che control of the states wherein they are situated; a number of 
gentlemen have stated to me that they desire to be heard on the subject. 
The rule Is a limit of five minutes, unless time is extenaed by vote of the 
house. Are there any further remarks on this subject? 

Mr. E. F. Benson, of Washington: Mr. President: It seems to me 
that that resolution means something more than you stated. It seems to 
me that it is a double-headed resolution. It provides one thing, the ces- 
sion of tne arid lands to tne states; and another thing provided in that 
same resolution is the leasing of the public grazing lands. Am I not 
correct? 

The President: Yes, that is the resolution. 

Mr. Benson (continuing): It seems to me it is hardly wise to try to 
get through a double-headed resolution. I do not believe it is as advis- 
able to do that as to decide either one thing or the other. Now, it seems 
to me that, while it may be a very great experiment to charge the state 
with the care of all the arid lands, it does not seem to me It is a very 
great experiment for the United States government to undertake to lease 
its grazing lands. Other governments have done it. Australia, British 
Columbia, and many other governments have done it. In this particular 
country— the Rocky Mountain system— I know of only one large amount 
of grazing leasing that has been carried on, and that is the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, in the State of Washington, having during the 
past three years leased about one and a quarter millions of acres of their 
land. I have worked under the general direction of the western land 
agent in connection with this leasing, and I know the objections incurred 
at first, and I also know the advantages that have since resulted. I pre- 
sume human nature is the same all over the country, and I don*t think 
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the range conditions are radically different In Washington than they are 
elsewhere. Therefore, I am surprised that no one has mentioned, in the 
arguments heretofore on this resolution, what seems to me to be the 
most important question, and that is the preservation and conservation of 
the ranges as against the present system of range destruction. In Wash- 
ington, tlie Northern Pacific Railroad Company was confronted with one 
question— either it must adopt some change in the present policy, or else 
it must abandon to the ranges about 3,000,000 acres of land not worth a 
cent. Under a law passed in the old territorial days, sheep men were 
prohibited from grazing their sheep on lands belonging to another. 
Whether fenced or unfenced, the sheep men had to know it, and had to 
keep off. Taking advantage of that law, the company began to lease its 
lands. At Vakima, the association met and unanimously resolved that 
they would fight the law. Others had levied a^ssessments upon each in- 
dividual member to fight this law, if brought up in court. We went ahead 
and leased the land, Just the same. We found few people who would be- 
gin leasing, and as soon as one season had gone by, the she€»p men real- 
ized the advantage to them of paying a small rental and having a range 
they could call their own, so they could plan ahead for five years, instead 
of for only one, and instead of one man, perhaps, with two bands of sheep, 
running his band of wethers around over a piece of country that was big 
enough to feed three or four bands, in order to keep somebody else from 
occupying the range, and having it for the next year, we found that the 
men who have their own ranges were enabled to keep their own sheep In 
better condition, without having any trouijie one with the other. The 
sheep men have not conflicted with the cattle men. In the State of Wash- 
ington we have not had a single conflict between the sheep men and the 
cattle men since this leasing began. 

If the government pursued a broad, liberal policy, not charging an ex- 
orbitant rent, but merely a nominal amount not leasing the lands In large 
blocks, but leasing the lands according to the people who have heretofore 
been using them, they could certainly get along and do just as well as the 
company has. and I do not know any instance in the State of Washington 
where the people have been troubled, or have regretted in any way this 
leasing system. I do know that the Vakima county Republican con- 
vention this year put in one of its planks a declaration in favor of gov- 
ernment leasing. I do know that a few years ago, when the state leg- 
islature was besought to repeal the present sheep trespass act, that the 
l)eople who came in and fought hardest against the law compelling them 
to lease the lands, were the people for whom this was first passed. 

It seems to me that this question ought not to be forced for Immediate 
decision. The paper which will be read to-morrow by Mr. Leckenby, the 
United States grass expert for the Pacific coast and the Rocky Mountain 
district, treats of this very question, taking up tlie matter of range de- 
struction and range preservation, and it seems to me that is the great 
and most important question in connection with the whole affair. In our 
state we have thousands and thousands of head of horses. The horses 
are a greater damage to the range than either sheep or cattle. As you all 
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well know, they are not worth anything. Perhaps a hundred thousand 
head of horses are now destroying ranges which ought to support 300,000 
head of cattle. Every grass state in the West is interested in the cat- 
tle industry, and In the State of Washington we could ship to you two- 
year-old steers, whereas now we are letting horses ruin the range. 

Mr. J. E. Wyckoff, of Colorado: We have just heard from this old 
gentleman, eighty years old, and he has seen the City of Denver built 
here, and it seems to me it is too early a stage in the game to advocate 
disposing of arid lands. I would like to know what you can term arid 
lands, and I would like to know what you are going to do about this 
whole entire mineral country here. For instance, here is an immense 
body of coal; here are immense quantities of silver and gold. How can 
you term these arid lands today? I think it is too early a stage in the 
game to talk of our government taking control and leasing this land, or 
making any disposal of it at all. I have always found it better to let well 
enough alone. 

Mr. Gray, of Colorado: I think the gentleman who has just spoken has 
made one of the most Important points on this subject. I come from the 
heart of the mountains, and I believe that every man who has spoken on 
this question, and who conies from the mountain region, must consider 
the question both of turning this land over to the state, or even leasing 
it by the government. In the first place, if you go to leasing this land, 
vast amounts of It, or at least certain sections of it, will be taken up under 
leases, and you stop the prospectors in the mountains in the various sec- 
tions, both from Montana, Idaho and the entire Rocky Mountain region, 
and especially would It be so in this state; and the fii*st thing you know, 
you will lease the very land that may be found to be a Leadville, a Crip- 
ple Creek, or a Butte City, Montana. You know nothing about what Is 
In the underground of the Rocky Mountain region. I am bitterly opposed 
to turning the land over to the state and to the leasing, because you do 
not know what you have in the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. Wood, of Idaho: Mr. President, Ladles and Gentlemen— I am like 
this gentleman; I oppose leasing. I oppose the legislature having anything 
to do with this land. This gentleman from Washington— I am like him. 
If It has to be leased, let It stay where It Is leased. I would rather take 
our government— take past experience, and chance them, than chance it 
with fifteen, twenty or thirty legislatures, to let them handle this land 
as they feel disposed. It Is not with our legislatures that this land may be 
handled to the best advantage. I live In Idaho, and can testify that a 
few years ago they got up a bill there, levying a license— they called It a 
license bill, besides our revenue bill— of ten cents a head for each animal 
In each county. I was called from Utah by telegraph to go there and 
help them fight that legislation. I stayed there four weeks, and there 
wasn't anything in the world that ever saved it, only the argument of our 
attorneys, that It was unconstitutional for a state to tax or have anything 
to do with government land— that is, in the way of assessment. If It be- 
longs to the state, they would have a right to do It. 
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Now, then, gentlemen, for thlrty-flve years I have been In the West. I 
have seen it prosper. I went through Denver when it was a cemetery. 
Look at your cities in Ck)lorado, Idaho, Montana. As this gentleman has 
said, it is all prosperous, by this land being where it is. I say, as this 
gentleman ahead of me, let well enough alone. Let us make no changes. 
Let us not trust to too many bodies. Let us not trust to too many legis- 
latures. Just let it alone. I ask on behalf of Idaho— I ask on behalf of 
the West, gentlemen, to let this alone. I feel interested. Thank you, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Wooley, of Utah; Mr. President— I find there is a condition exist- 
ing west of the Rocky Mountains that does not seem to exist east. I find 
there that we are short, very short, of water supply, and small springs of 
water that are not suitable for agricultural purposes, but makes it desir- 
able for grazing purposes. 1 believe that if you vote an appeal to congress 
to cede these arid lands to the state, or to the states, that on the west 
side of the Rocky Mountains, where I am intimately acquainted, partic- 
ularly in Utah, Idaho and the northern part of Arizona, a great hardship 
would be worked upon the people. Men would buy or lease those lands 
that contain the water and control the ranges. It would not be but a 
few years until the small stock owners would be driven out of business; 
and I find in many towns, and particularly the town where I live in, that 
they are grazing towns. Our people, the mechanics and farmers, all have 
a few cattle, and they range upon the public domain, and by the sale of 
these cattle they have the opportunity of paying their taxes, raising money 
that they could not raise from the ground. I will give you an idea of 
the water supply. Our stream is incorporated In a company of 5,000 
shares. We value those shares at $10 apiece. The time we have allotted 
for irrigation with these shares is four minutes of time to a share of 
water; so you can see by this that we are paying $10 for four minutes* 
time of water. You can see that it is necessary that we should use it 
to the best advantage. There is a great deal of country, particularly in 
the southern part of Utah, in the southern and western part of Nevada, 
and the northwestern part of Arizona, that is similarly situated as we are, 
and I believe it would work a hardship upon the people to have those 
lands ceded to the state, so that a few men might control the entire graz- 
ing interests; and hence I am opposed to the measure, and hope that we 
will be considerate in this matter, and that we will be careful in our de- 
liberations, and that we will not in this body of men, do that which we 
will be sorry for in the end. 

Mr. Daugherty, of Nebraska: Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion—The broadest views should be applied to the consideration of this 
proposition. It should not be discussed from any narrow personal stand- 
point, or personal interest. To the opposite of the gentleman who has just 
taken his seat, on a resolution of this kind, in the National Irrigation 
Congress, at Cheyenne, as prominent men from Utah, as Dr. Young, of 
Salt Lake City, took a stand for Utah for this resolution, and he did it 
upon the ground and on the line on which the Irrigation Congress has 
worked— that these lands be ceded to the states and territories in which 
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they lie, that they may be utilized and provide an Income for the state, 
to apply to the construction and erection of large irrigation reservoirs to 
conserve the waters of your mountains, that flow off all of a sudden, when, 
if put in large reservoirs and stored, would bring not a few acres 
you have to-day under irrigation, but many thousands more. (Applause.) 
So, gentlemen, in Colorado, passing along the line from here to Jules- 
burg, witness what you do to-day; what comes from a little water that 
you have got; what more would come if you would construct storage res- 
ervoirs to hold the water of the Cache la Poudre and the Platte. Go there 
and see the stacks of alfalfa; see the sheep that are feeding; see the wealth 
that It adds to you; and where Is the man to stand here to-day, because, 
forsooth, he is fortunately located, with his land under a ditch, a part of 
it, and a great range beyond which he is afraid may go from him. For- 
sooth, this resolution should pass, and our congress should cede the land 
to the state; but I say to you, friend, you are standing in your own light, 
and the day may come when you will pray for the protection which the 
cession of the arid lands to the state would give you; and the difficulty 
which has arisen by reason of these lands being open to the public, be- 
tween the sheep men and the cattle men. would be averted, for each one 
could secure from the state a lease of a body of land. He would have a 
vested right that he could protect against the world, and the question will 
never be settled until it Is settled in that way. 

Now, gentlemen, another proposition, and that is this— a proposition 
of interest to the entire state. Thousands and thousands of acres— and I 
say that I am using them myself, and it would be against my interest to 
have such a thing done; I have an interest; I am an interested holder of 
5,000 acres of Union Pacific Railroad land. Alternate sections are vacant, 
and we have the entire use of them— but I shall not consider myself. I 
had rather be honest, and pay the state or the government an honest 
rental, and bring these lands in for taxation and be protected, than to use 
them for nothing. (Applause.) Now, gentlemen, apply the principle 
of honesty, and do that which Is right, and you will not oppose that reso- 
lution. It is in the interests of your states, and you will find, my friends, 
who are opposing this resolution, that it is in unity. 

Mr. A. B. Leckenby, of Oregon: I take the ground that a better way 
to give justice to all would be for the United States government to lease 
these lands in place of the state leasing them. It Is true that we do not 
know at present what these lands are, but we know this, that these lands 
have been destroyed, their usefulness Is being destroyed, and the man 
who comes West seeking a home looks on a desert. Now, I want to say 
that the United States government to-day is looking to Improve these 
lands— to restore the fertility that has been destroyed, simply because they 
were not developed for homesteads. I hold that we do not know what 
these lands will do. Here and there, in unexpected places, we find that 
we are boring wells, and we are transforming the wilderness into a para- 
dise— a place suitable for the people to come and make homes of, and I 
hold with some one who said before, that right is sacred— a right of the 
people of the United States, and we have no business trifling their rights 
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away. (Applause.) It has been said or argued, that we were afraid of 
our legislatures. I say, gentlemen, and it is a sad thing to say, that so long 
as they are run on political lines, by party politics, I for one am afraid of 
them (Applause) ; and I make the further point, that if the government of 
the United States was run on party political lines, I would be afraid of 
it, too; and the reason that I have confidence that the Department of Ag- 
riculture will be honest in the control of these lands, is because party pol- 
itics cannot get in there to-day. They are ruled out. 

One other point I wish to maice, and I want to caution you not to be 
rash in this matter. I would like you to sleep on this; and more than that, 
I would nice you to think seriously, for it is a mighty question; it is a 
question in which our fate as a West is bound up. 1 want to make this 
point— that if we cede this land to the state, we cannot expect any better 
results from it than from land that has already been ceded to the states; 
that if we put it into the hands of the Department of Agriculture, it is no 
more talten away from the right of entry than it was before. 

Mr. J, n. White, of Utah: Mr. President—In listening to the debate, 
I notice that you are permitting a very wide latitude. Therefore, you will 
excuse me if, instead of talking as a stockman, although I am the owner 
of fourteen cattle, and I also am the owner of a few sheep, I prefer to 
talk about this now as a taxpayer and citizen, for I take It that the pub- 
lic lands of the United States belong to all of its citizens, and not a few 
men simply because they are handling stock. I have thought, in listening 
to some of the gentlemen who have argued against this resolution, that it 
appeared that they did so from selfish motives. They have been accus- 
tomed to roam at will and at pleasure over the public range. Irrespective 
of where they went. They want to continue doing so. Speaking from 
selfish Interests, I want to continue doing so. I am not a believer that a 
sheep man or a cattle man ought to have any special legislation in his 
favor. I am a believer that every man who is a citizen of these United 
States, who has invested his money in any line of business, should re- 
ceive Just as much protection In that particular line as the cattle man or 
the sheep man. If it was not profitable for our friends in the stock busi- 
ness to continue their business, they would close out and go into some 
other line. The man who invests his money in merchandise, not only has 
to buy a stock of goods to sell, but he must provide himself with a store 
to sell those goods in. He either must build it himself, or pay rent for it. 
Is it possible that a man who is running a mercantile business can afford 
to pay rent for a store to do business in, in preference to a man who is 
handling live stock? (Applause.) Is it not possible that the man who Is 
feeding live stock on the range could afford to pay for the privilege of 
placing them there, for the consumption of the grass? I believe they can. 
I believe they are able and willing to do so. I do not believe they are de- 
sirous of continuing to get something for nothing, as has been suggested 
by our friend from Wyoming. I believe there is a fear in the minds of 
the sheep men, my friends from Utah, that are here on the right and the 
left, in front and behind. I believe there is a fear in their breasts that 
they are not willing to place confidence sufficient in the legislature of our 
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own state to handle these lands, if they should be ceded to the state, and 
I do not know why that kind of feeling should be aroused in their breasts. 
I have lived in Salt Lake City a number of years, and so far as the leg- 
istature of Utah is concerned, I am willing to trust my interests in their 
hands. Up to the present time nothing . has been brought to bear 
against the legislature of Utah that would indicate that they are giving 
away the rights of the people. They are our friends. We elected them 
to represent us, and If one or more of them should betray our interests, 
we have the power within ourselves to return some man to represent us at 
the next session in whom we have more confidence. Therefore, for that rea- 
son, I am in favor of the cession of lands— the arid lands, the public lands— to 
the states wherein they lie. I believe if they are ceded, it will be done so 
as to reduce taxation amongst the people living in that state. For that 
reason, then, as a taxpayer, I want to see the land ceded. I w^ant to see 
every citizen of Utah receiving benefit from those lands, whether he is the 
owner of cattle or sheep or not; and there is no other way they can receive 
benefit from them unless they are leased to people who are willing to pay 
for the privilege of the consuming of the grasses. This opinion is also 
shared by other people who live in Utah. The majority of the people of 
Utah are not In the live stock business— only a few of them; and those few, 
it seems to me, are very desirous that they should be able to control the 
public ranges and use all of its products for their own particular conveni- 
ence. There is one thing, however, that they must not lose sight of— that 
whether the lands are ceded or not, there Is a time in the very near future 
when something must be done to solve this problem. I am not acquainted 
with the conditions in Colorado or in Wyoming, but 1 know how it is in 
Utah. Our ranges are overstocked. We have nearly 3,000,000 sheep run- 
ning on the public range. There is nothing to hinder other people going 
there. If the number should be increased 20 or 30 per cent, I am in- 
clined to think there would be a general catastrophe.. Every man would 
lose the money he has invested. It is high time to cast aside everything 
of our individual selfishness, and see what can best be done for the good 
of the commonwealth. 

The President: I notice, gentlemen, from the program, that one of the 
topics in the morning, at 11 o'clock, is the **Range Problems of the North- 
west," a paper by Hon. A. B. Leckenby, special agent in charge of grass 
and forage plant Investigation for the Pacific coast— the gentleman who 
has just talked for two or three minutes. If he has his paper here (I see 
that it is given fifteen minutes on the program), the convention would like 
to hear him on this topic, as bearing directly on the point at issue. I will 
ask him to read it now, as we have plenty of time, and the coast Is clear 
for the balance of the afternoon. 

Mr. Leckenby: My paper is over at the Brown Hotel, but I will go 
and get It. 

The President: Very well: there is plenty of time. 

Mr. A. B. Robertson, of Texas: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
I am not familiar with conditions as to the government lands in states and 
territories other than New Mexico, as some of the persons ought to be who 
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have spoken ob tkkn Hoor; but it occurs to me that in some Instances they 
have not taken the view which would be suggested by our motto: **The 
greatest good to the greatest number." 

Ownership, eitlier in fee simple or by leasehold, has ever ben the basis 
established, and, therefore, profltable to the best interest of the state and 
the individual. 

The nearer government is to the people, whether as to public lands 
or other public matters, the better it is for the whole people; as to the 
public lands, this is abundantly demonstrated by the land question in the 
State of Texas. That state o>vned and owns its own lands— there is no 
government land in Texas. 

The i>eople of that state have been doing business there under the 
laws of the state and regulations of the state land department, for half 
a century, and we have found out that a policy adopted by our representa- 
tives familiar with conditions in our state, has fostered the live stock in- 
dustry and enabled us to settle up a country with numerous active and 
prosi>erous people engaged in the live stock business. 

Under this system in all of that portion of Texas for two hundred 
miles imme<llately east and one hundred miles immediately south of the 
territory of New Mexico, the counti-y is fully stocked with fine herds of 
cattle, among the best in the world. Their ability to do which was directly 
attributable to the fact that our state land policy in Texas, as to its lands, 
enabled the stockmen, great and small, to own or control the land and to 
fence and otherwise improve it, the result of which is permanent Improve- 
ments, established business, and a thrifty population— much greater than 
exists in the same character of country immediately across the line, In 
New Mexico, where the government owns the land, and no man can be 
assured as to permanency of his business. The conditions there ar^* such 
that stockmen can and do turn their stock loose at will, and try to pro- 
tect their rights to graze by such means as are acces8il)lp. In such con- 
ditions of affairs, it stands to reason, and is demonstrated by exi>erience, 
that the big stockman, by force of the surroundings, protects his interest, 
while the little man is often *'not in it.'* Now. this might seem good for 
the big stockman's interest, but it is really not so. because they are en- 
croaching upon each other. Neither*s rights are known or defined, and 
craftiness has full sway. It is evident that a business man cannot afford 
to long carry on a business in that sort of way, and it Is also evident 
that in the scramble the little man must in many instances fight or get 
out. This condition does not exist In Texas, where the laws are made to 
protect all men in their range rights, when they pay for it. I desire to 
cite the further fact, than in some instances, where large Spanish grants 
of land in New Mexico are owned by men engaged in the live stock busi- 
ness, the same has b?en fenced, permanent and valual)lc improvements 
placd thereon, and the range fully stocked, and in such cases the same 
conditions exist as on the large ranches in Texas; that is to say, there is 
an establishe<l profitable business which Is a permanency in the country. 
These are facts which we know from actual experience in doing business, 
both In Texas and New Mexico, and not from mere tlieory, from which 
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some here have evidently spoken. I hazard no risk in asserting tliat Mr. 
W. C. McDonald, the National Executive Committeeman from New Mex- 
ico, will bear me out in this statement 

As to the details of such land policy as the territorial legislature should 
adopt, I do not care to speak. It would be premature; nor am I an advo- 
cate of the little stockman or the big stockman, but of a policy where 
every man may Imow his own, keeping in view always our motto: "The 
greatest good to the greatest number." 

Mr. Benson, of Washington: We are still fluttering around between 
two questions. One gentleman talks about irrigation; one talks about 
grass; another man says, if you lease the grass, you cannot prospect. This 
is not true. There is nothing to prevent prospecting in the leasing of 
grass. There is nothing to prevent irrigation in the leasing of grass. The 
questions are entirely separate, and yet we are fluttering around, and no- 
body knows what we are talking about. 

I am opposed to tliis resolution as It stands. I do not believe it is 
wise to cede the arid lands to the state; but it seems that everybody con- 
sidered that arid lands and grass lands are one and the same thing. We 
have millions of acres of land that never can be irrigated, and yet these 
lands are subject to grazing, and should be utilized and taken care of. 
These lands, if leased, should be subject to cancellation of that lease at 
any time that these lands could be irrigated. I^ands that can be pros- 
pected, that have mineral on them, should be cancelled at any time, and 
that would go in in the grazing lease; yet the way the resolution is worded 
we are all in a muddle. 

The President: I will read the resolution for the beneilt of the gentle- 
man. The resolution submitted on this proposition by Mr. Schaefer, is as 
follows: (Reads the resolution.) 

Mr. Benson, of Washington: I would like to suggest that either we 
should propose a substitute resolution to that, or else divide it into two 
resolutions. As I said before. It is two questions. Call it resolution A 
and resolution B. 

The President: The chair is wUling to have one resolution or a dozen, 
if the gentleman will Just put them into writing. 

Mr. Stickney, of Wyoming: I do not know that there is any danger, 
so far as that resolution is concerned, or the reading of it, or the wording 
of it It might be divided; it might be segregated; but the idea conveyed 
by that resolution is, these lands to l>e ceded to the states for the pur- 
pose of leasing the same and producing a revenue for the states. 

Now, if tlie general government is going to receive that revenue— if 
the general government is going to lease these lands to those individuals 
who wish to use them for grazing purposes, I am opposed to it. I want 
the revenue derived from these lands to become the property of the state, 
to be used for educational purposes in states where they need the money, 
and to be used for irrigation purposes. You heard the honorable senator 
from the State of Colorado say to-day that Colorado could not make 
sufficient appropriations for the different institutions of the state. Lease 
the lands within the borders of the State of Colorado; use some of these 
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moneys for the benefit of your educational institutions, your universities, 
your School of Mines, and you will not need to tax the people so much. 

Then, another +hlng. Men in the State of Colorado run sheep in the 
State of Wyoming. Men in Montana run sheep in Wyoming, and vice 
versa. Men in Utah are running sheep in Wyoming. Sheep men in Wyo- 
ming are running sheep in Nebraska. This will all be stopped. There 
will be no more clashing between state lines. The moment that one band 
of sheep crosses a state line, that moment the state has jurisdiction; the 
federal government has none. 

As I said, every one who is opposing this measure is wanting some- 
thing for nothing. As the honorable gentleman from Nebraska said, we 
are willing to pay for what we get We do not want anything for noth- 
ing. If we cannot run our cattle and sheep and pay for the same, let 
us go out of business. Do not let us ask the general government to 
pasture our sheep and our cattle. As the gentleman from Utah just said, 
the merchant must furnish his building before he can go into the mercan- 
tile business. Let us furnish our pasture land before we go into the live 
stock business. 

Mr. E. A. Harris, of Colorado: I would like to add a word or two. I 
do love to hear these gentlemen talk. They are so patriotic. They are 
looking after the weals and woes of the different states. Now, I am just 
here to say a few words In regard to the interests of the cattle men. 

In the first place, I do not find a cattle man within the sound of my 
voice who wants something for nothing. I do not believe that a cattle 
man who runs his cattle upon the public range is getting something for 
nothing, and I do not believe that the gentleman who talks so learnedly 
and eloquently believes any such theory. It is "stuff;" that is all. I want 
to say to you that the man that comes upon the uplands and upon these 
prairies, and endures what he must endure, starts his plant and stays by 
it, month in and month out, and year In and year but, and who lives and 
pays his taxes upon his stock, and runs the risk of wolves and tax gath- 
erers together (laughter and applause), runs the risk at the hands of the 
general government. (Laughter.) I do not believe that the gentleman 
conies with good grace when he attacks the cattle men of Colorado, or 
any other state, charging them with a desire to get something for nothing. 
The gentleman from Nebraska discourses eloquently upon that subject, 
and brings in the question of irrigation and making stacks of alfalfa. I 
want to tell you that this whole country tliat we are talking about and 
interested in. and that we feel a deep and abiding interest in, the result 
of this conference upon this subject, was once peopled by a people that 
spent dollars and dollars, and hundreds and hundreds of dollars, to build 
their homes, and had to leave them, simply because nature had not pro- 
vided the moisture to produce the crops to maintain them in their place. 
They came in; they drove, as I said this morning, Governor Brush with 
his immense herds, and hundreds of other men with their immense herds, 
drove them out between the Arkansas and the South Platte. Not only 
there, but in ever:^' other place, everybody did the same thing; and the 
big herds were gone. The day has gone by. however, when the man 
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with an itching for the profits of the immese herd is in our town fields 
again for those old profits, and wants to start the same state of affairs 
again; but we hare in the interim built school houses, started up a hardy 
people that, as I told you this morning, have sunk deep wells into the 
ground, put in their pumps, erected their windmills, tanks, shacks, and 
fixed themselves up, and are making their final proofs on those old home- 
steads, and fixing themselves again under the changed condition of affairs; 
and if you will let them alone, they will build you an empire of cattle 
farmers worth ten times, a hundred times, a thousand times, what the 
old upland farmer was in former times to Colorado. Of course, I know 
these gentlemen have a very eloquent and very nice way about them. It 
is very persuading, and they use most elegant and choice language; but 
I am not gifted in that direction, and I have to pound away at you in a 
homely way, and I want to say to you that I hope— of course the audience 
will excuse me; I want to tell a little story. It may be a little rough, but I 
am a rough kind of fellow. The boys were getting the cattle into the 
corral one night, and there was a great, big, lumbering calf that was 
determined not to go into the corral. The cow-puncher had got the mother 
in, but the calf persisted and determined to follow a steer off onto the 
range, and the boy ran him this way, and ran him that way, and worked 
and worked, until he got all out of breatli and all out of patience, and then 
he said: "Well, go, you fool; go if you want to; but you will find out the 
difference when sucking time comes." (Laughter.) 

You look with complacency upon the proposition to take away from 
the hardy sons of Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, their pasture lands to-day 
—the men who are building up these lands and making them valuable to 
the government and the state governments. I tell you, when you do this 
thing, you wipe them off the face of the earth, so far as this condition is 
concerned. A gentleman from Texas said to me this morning: "When 
the lands were leased in my neighborhood, it drove forty families over 
into Arizona, because they were not in position to lease the land." It will 
drive, not forty families out of my neighborhood, it will drive one hun- 
dred and forty— more, too; and they are the wealth of the State of Colo- 
rado to-day; Just such people are getting about them twenty, forty, eighty, 
one hundrecl, one hundred and fifty head of cattle, and they are really 
doing something for Uncle Sam, because they are working land which but 
for them would have to be abandoned. Before you consider this matter 
finally, gentlemen, think what you are going to do. Remember that you 
will find out the difference after a while, when sucking time comes. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Patrick, of Colorado: I know of no better way to explain my po- 
sition on this than to tell a story myself. I heard a gentleman once, who 
was making a speech at a Democratic gathering, and as I am a Democrat 
myself, I claim the right to tell a story on a Democrat. This gentleman 
wns an eloquent speaker, and he said that he was proud of one thing, 
when he had reached the climax, that he was born a Democrat; that he 
ivas rocked in a Democratic cradle, and raised on Democratic milk; and 
Just then an old crippled veteran soldier got up in the back part of the 
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audience, and said: **Here, Cap, I would like to ask you If that dumed old 
cow ain't about gone dry?*' (Laughter.) 

I have not said much in this convention thus far; but I desire to say 
that the idea of the cow man of the West getting something for nothing 
is an old hackneyed idea, exactly illustrated by the story I have told. 
Come with me, my fellow-cltlEens, over the plains of Colorado; take Kiowa 
county; take all the section of southern Colorado that a few years ago by 
the real estate boomers was peopled with liundreds of families that came 
out to make farms. They ran the cattlemen out, and to-day where are 
they? The taxable property in that section of the country does not 
amount to 5 per cent, of what it did when the cow men had charge of it. 
Now, talk about getting something for nothing. I desire to say that the 
people who left that section of the country, and many sections of New 
Mexico and Arizona, were In favor of having this national government 
give Old Mexico another whipping, and make her take the country back 
again. That was the result of running out the cow men. Now, what is 
the history of the cattle business in this section of the country, gentlemen? 
There is about 25 per cent, of the State of Colorado, in my judgment, that 
will never be fit for anything else but range purposes. The cow men of 
this country do not want something for nothing. You take it, for Instance, 
down in our section of this state, and 1 believe that the assessment of 
cattle in the State of Colorado shows that we have decidedely the biggest 
part of tlie cattle in this state, and the result is that, if those lands are 
leased, they will drift into the hands of a few men, and I, as a ivpresent- 
ative cattleman, of the Stag Horn Cattle Company, am here to say that 
as soon as that action is taken, we are ready to take 100,000 acres. Now^ 
gentlemen, you little cow men, you can govern yourselves accordingly. 
(Applause.) The action that is taken by our company will be taken by 
every other company that is able to conti'ol interest In this line. There is 
no such thing as the little cow men and the big cow men agreeing upon 
a basis, that the little cow man shall have four or five or ten thousand 
acres, the amount he is able to pay for, and the big cow man only have 
so much. The fact of the business is, we have got to protect ourselves, 
and we will do it. The men who are able to control large pasture lands 
will do it. You are aware of the fact, and every man here Is, when it 
comes to a "show down." We have a great number of droughts in thi» 
country. An institution holding big numbers of cattle must have land 
to provide for their stock when these droughts occur. 

Again, gentlemen, you may talk alwut what makes a city. It takes 
people to make a city. You can take it, for instance, along the Missouri 
Pacific Railway, to illustrate this, and what is true In this particular is 
true an over this western country. I can name one locality in which we 
are interested, where there were twenty-four cars of cattle shipped by 
that many representatives this last fall, and the owners of these cattle 
supported two public schools in that locality* and got their supplies from 
the stores and business men In the State of Colorado: and you allow the 
Stag Horn Cattle Company (and, by the way, that refers to the brand, and 
not to the owners or the men represented by the name)— you allow us, 
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my fellow-citizens, to rent that ground, and we will fence up the whole 
business, and instead of having cowboys there, probably fifteen or twenty 
on from $25 to $30 a month, and from that on up to $100, we will run the 
whole business with two men riding the fence at $15 a month. (Applause.) 

By unanimous vote of the house, Mr. Patrick was given five minutes' 
more time. 

Mr. Daugherty, of Nebraska: I want to offer a motion, that when he 
is done. Brother Harris be allowed to call the bluff. 

Mr. Patrick (continuing): Mr. Chairman— I think that I have said 
about all I care to say. I am exceedingly tired, and I regret that I came 
in late, and only heard the last talk or two that was made here; but I 
want to say in conclusion, to my fellow cow men, that this is a day of 
organization and of combination. If the cattle men do not look out for 
their interests nobody else will. The cattlemen of this western country 
have paid tribute to every enterprise there is in it. They are the most 
liberal class of people, and since this convention has started, it is the first 
time that ever I heard the cattlemen of the West accused of wanting 
something for nothing. We have been regarded as broad-gauge men, wil- 
ling to do more than our share in every line of business, and the charge 
that we want something for nothing, my fellow-citizens, is not well 
founded. 

Music by the band. 

The President: Now, gentlemen, with the consent of the house, you 
will favor the chair very much in disposing of this program (I am very 
much crowded with the whole business, especially for to-morrow); if we 
can take up the subject that comes under 11:00 o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, **The Range Problems of the Northwest," that bears directly on this 
subject a fifteen-minute paper by the Hon. A. B. iieckenby, then the dis- 
cussion will be continued and voted upon. 
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The Range Problems of the Northwest 

Mr. A. B. Leckenby, of Oregou: 
Before I proceed with my paper, 1 
want it distinctly understood that I 
do not wish to abbreviate the rights 
of the homesteader. I wish further 
to have it understood that I do not 
wish to abbreviate the rights of any 
man, and I do not wish to advocate 
any course of procedure that will 
destroy the rights of any man, be- 
cause what we Icnow is that justice 
does not take the rights of any man 
from him. 

The knowledge that my audience 
is intensely interested in the prob- 
lems of the range embolden me to 
present some features of it that to 
other people would be tedious and 
uninteresting. The vast importance 
of my subject makes it interesting 
when only clothed In plain words. 
It is a well-recognized fact that what is known as bunch grass lands 
are rapidly becoming a thing of the past, and in their place we have dreary, 
desert wastes. 

To people not acquainted with those things, it would be necessary to 
give statistics and tedious figures; but to you it is sui>erfiuous, and would 
be a waste of time. This destruction of our natural resources is unwise 
and unpatriotic. No people can afford to waste their own natural re- 
sources; they are of higher value to them than any foreign opportunities. 
Our home resources are the only foundation of a happy, prosperous and 
contented people. 

In many cases land that formerly would successfully support one beef 
animal to one and one-half acres, will not now successfully accomplish 
the same on twenty acres. The loss to the country, estimated in dollars, 
is enormous; but in blasted hopes and ruined lives is still more serious. 

This is a question necessitating new thought and a different answer 
than any in our past experience. All things have changed, and with these 
shifting scenes even laws that once were good enough in times gone by, 
no longer apply, or at least are not effective. 

The homestead act, passed in 1862, enabling all who wished to take up 
IGO acres of land, was beneficent and wise so long as there was land left 
that was available for extensive farming. Now, all, or nearly all, such 
land has been occupied, and nearly all of what remains must of neces- 
sity be handled in a different way if any use except abuse is to be made 
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of the land. Under this homestead law, all unoccupied land was free 
for all to use and misuse, and no one could be restrained from over-graz- 
ing and destroying the only value there was to the land. 

Observe that the land In question (the semi-arid) Is available only for 
limited purposes, not for general farming. With the exception of wheat 
raising, in comparatively small areas, it can only be used for stock raising. 
This does not include the still smaller areas that can be irrigated and 
used for extensive farming. It cannot be used for homestead entry, be- 
cause the limit— 160 acres— is too small, and because adjoining land can 
be purchased for much less price than the government fees. The scarcity 
and location of water necessitates other than section lines as boundaries, 
and bodies of land must include water privileges in order that they may 
be available for the purpose intended. Successive seasons of over pastur- 
ing with no restraint, or any system looking to conservation or improve- 
ment of the range has brought us to a condition that is appalling and 
threatens to leave large areas desolate and destitute of useful grass but 
growing up to pestiferous weeds. The Russian thistle is forcing our hand, 
threatening to cover the vast domain and render the cultivated portions 
very uncomfortable. This condition is a reproach to our intelligence and 
our patriotism. No care was needed to cause the ruin, but if we are going 
to retrieve our inheritance, there must be some thoughtful work done. 

West of the Rockies I have been assigned to make the desert blossom, 
by some or all means; to restore or better the former productiveness, and 
to this end our government, through the Department of Agriculture, Is 
searching the world for varieties of grasses adapted to the conditions. We 
find by experience that one of the bunch grasses (Agropyeon divergens) 
responds bountifully to culture: that Broraes Inemis will thrive and give 
good results; Blue Grama surpasses our most extravagant expectation; 
that many things promise abundant returns. 

We have established a grass seed farm at Walla Walla and at Vakima, 
for the purpose of growing and furnishing the seed necessary. This work 
of determining the varieties useful, and growing the seed, is the only way 
possible to accomplish results; some way must be devised to furnish seed 
in much larger quantities than with present means Is possible. This mat- 
ter should receive your attention. 

With the unfenced, uncontrolled condition of things, comparatively lit- 
tle good can be accomplished. It is necessary that some wise adminis- 
tration shall direct and control. A law enacted and enforced restraining 
any stock from grazing on public land without a license, and stipulations 
regulatinsr the proper treatment of the land, would be effectual, and would 
infrinj!:e the rights of none while protecting the property of all. In this, 
as in all matters, it is just that those who receive a benefit should be the 
ones who should pay for it, and that those who do not, should not be bur- 
dened with the expense. 

The method I propose— not I alone, but many others who are familiar 
with the problem— is the leasing of the government lands under stipula- 
tion that shall Improve these conditions. We have abundant proofs that 
under a system of ownership, or leasehold, where the parties are secured 
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in the profits for care and wise management, tliat the results hoped for 
have been obtained in a marlied degree. On the lands of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, through the sound business sagacity of Thomas Cooper, 
their western land agent, a system of leasing has been adopted that is 
very satisfactory, and is producing beneficent results. 

On similar lands in Australia the same diflSculties presented themselves 
and were met by a system of leasing. The very nature of the case suggests 
the remedy. With the property owned by individuals, whose personal 
interest it is to improve it, the case is quite different to that of government 
land, in which the latter case, under present management, no one can be 
expected to improve where he cannot be assured in the right to benefits 
arising therefrom. In the Forum for September, Professor Frederick V. 
Coville, botanist for the Department of Agriculture, in an able article en- 
titled "Our Public Grazing Lands," treats the subject in a very able man- 
ner, and after viewing the various propositions, propounds the following, 
which I talce the liberty to quote: **Let the government retain its title to 
the grazing lands, but adopt a grazing lease system. Let the administra- 
tion for each state be in the hands of a federal officer, who shall have his 
headquarters within the state, attend to all the leases and all business for 
that state, and decide all contests; the resident officer to be responsible 
to a central officer in Washington, who shall have the general supervision 
and direction of the system, be responsible for its proper management, 
and have the right to veto, or reverse the decisions of the resident officer; 
his office to be retained during good behavior. In each state the income In 
excess of the cost of administration to be returned to it to be used for 
specified purposes of state improvement. By keeping the title of the 
land vested in the government, undesirable leases may later be replacd by 
sound ones. By having a principal officer resident in each state, an ad- 
ministration cognizant of local requirements, and close at hand to deal 
with controversies and western decisions, will be available. And by hav- 
ing a central federal officer to devise and maintain a uniform system, with 
power to annul improper acts on the part of the resident officer, provision 
for a wise administration would be secured. The right of homestead 
entry and of reclamation for Irrigation purposes should be reserved to the 
government. The holder of a grazing lease, however, should be compen- 
sated to the extent of the loss of his grazing privileges; or. If he should 
prefer, by receiving in lieu of his land, an equivalent amount of grazing 
land not yet leased, should any exist To encourage Improvement of lease 
lands, provision should be made for reimbursing the lessee for fences and 
other Improvements when he surrenders his lease. The government should 
reserve the right to terminate his lease at any time In case a lessee should 
proceed seriously to overgraze, or grossly mismanage the land In any other 
way. The leasing right should be granted only to Actual settlers and live 
stock owners; limiting the amount of land leased as nearly as possible to 
the requirements of their stock, with a fair provision for the expansion of 
business." 

I would like to add to this, that part of the receipts from rented land 
should be applied to maintain government grass seed farms, conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture, for the benefit of these lands. 
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I ask you, gentlemen, at this time to formulate a resolution clearly ex- 
pressing your opinion on this matter. Our legislators, most of them, are 
lawyers, not farmers, and in these matters they need our support and sug- 
gestions in order that they may move forward in the grand work of de- 
veloping our agricultural industries. The Department of Agriculture is 
doing a Tast work of value to the nation; a work that the exigencies of the 
time has made a necessity, and one that the private individual cannot ac- 
complish. Without any other authority than that of duty, I submit this 
important matter for your consideration and action. 

Mr. Daugherty. of Nebraska: I move that the resolution be made a 
special order for voting at 10:30 to-morrow (Thursdaj-) morning— Just the 
taking of the vote. 

The President: Mr. Daugherty, of Nebraska, moves that the voting 
on this question be made a special order for Thursday morning at 10:30. 
Is there a second to the motion? 

Motion duly seconded. 

Mr. Patrick, of Colorado: I move you, as a substitute for that motion, 
that we proceed at once to take a vote upon the resolution before the 
house, as there is no good that can come out of a delay of this matter. 
No amount of investigation or discussion will change the opinion of the 
delegates present. 

The President: The motion made by Mr. Daugherty and duly seconded 
is not subject to discussion. It must be disposed of one way or the 
other; voted up or voted down. 

Mr. Daugherty, of Nebraska: Just one word, gentlemen. The reason 
and object of making this motion is simply this: Here are individual 
delegations from every state and territory who have not had an oppor- 
tunity for consultations and meetings, and it is for the purpose of giving 
them time this evening and opportunity to discuss the motion and get 
ready to vote upon it to-morrow. 

Mr. Patrick, of Colorado: 1 rise to a point of order and question of 
information. Do I understand the chairman of this convention rules 
that the motion must be voted on before the substitute therefor? 

The President: In reply to the gentleman, Mr. Patrick, I would say 
that the parliamentary rules require that every motion to postpone to a 
certain time should be voted on without debate. 

Question put to vote, and division of the house called for. 

Question: Is it to be a vote by every man and not by representation? 

The President: It would be impossible, to call the roll, because dele- 
gates are coming in and being registered at the present time, and we will 
not get a roll call vote until the complete record Is made up. I want to 
be fair to you all. You can have a vote by every man in the house. A 
majority vote carries this proposition. All in favor of the motion signify 
the same by rising. 

Gentleman from Texas: I move to adjourn. 

Motion seconded. 

The President: It is moved and seconded by the gentleman from 
Texas that this convention do now adjourn. All in favor of the propo- 
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sition signify the same by saying "aye;" contrary minded "no." The 
"noes" have it and the convention will not adjourn. 

Division called for. 

The President: The "noes" will now rise and be counted. The "ayes" 
are 56 and the "noes" are 156. (Applause.) 

Mr. Stickney, of Wyoming: I now present a substitute to the original 
resolution. 

The President: The gentleman from Wyoming, Mr. Stickney, presents 
the following as a substitute for the entire proposition: 

Whereas, The semi-arid grazing lands of the United States are rapidly 
deteriorating, and in many places becoming entirely destroyed; and. 

Whereas, This result is caused entirely by the over-grazing of horses, 
sheep and cattle; and. 

Whereas, Such over-grazing is bound to continue to the detriment, 
not only of the western states, but of the entire nation, unless some action 
is taken by the general government looking to the protection and im- 
provement of the grazing districts; 

Now, therefore, We. the members of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled at Denver this 25th day of January, 1899, 
do hereby petition and recommend: 

First— That a system of leasing the grazing lands be adopted by the 
United States government following the general plan as outlined by 
Professor F. V. Coville In an article published in the Forum in Septem- 
ber, 1898. 

Second— That the charge by the government of a reasonable rental 
shall be applied as follows, to wit: 

1. To reimburse the government for the cost and expense of main- 
taining the system. 

2. The remaining amounts to be expended In the improvement of the 
ranges, by conducting grass experiments under the division of agrostology, 
and by such expenditure on roads and bridges as should be deemed wise 
and expedient by the officers of the general government. 

Mr. Patrick, of Colorado: Mr. Chairman, I move that the resolution 
as read be laid upon the table without discussion. 

Motion duly seconded. 

The President: The gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Patrick, moves to 
lay this proposition on the table, which motion was duly seconded, and 
which proposition cannot be debated. All in favor of the proposition to 
lay on the table signify the same by saying "aye" 

Mr. Stickney, of Wyoming: I rise to a point of order. All resolutions 
by our by-laws are to go to the Executive Committee without debate. 

The President: The gentleman has a perfect right to rise to a point 
of order, if there is any point to be raised. 

Calls of "Question," "Question." 

The President: All in favor of laying this proposition on the table 
signify by saying "aye;" contrary "no." The "ayes" seem to have it, the 
"ayes" have it and the resolution is laid on the table. Under the rule 
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that a motion to lay on the table cannot be debated, It being a substi- 
tute for the original proposition, the original proposition is now before the 
house. 

Mr. Daugherty: I rise to the point of order that tabling the substitute 
lays the entire subject on the table. 

The President: The chair will pass on that in a moment. 

On the point made by the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Daugherty, 
the clvilr rules that the subject entirely is laid on the table until by 
motion at a subsequent time it is taken from the table. (Applause.) The 
chair awaits your further pleasure. 

Gentleman from Texas: I move to adjourn. 

Mr. Bush, of Texas: Can I introduce a resolution? 

The President: By the consent of the house, the resolution may be 
introduced for reference. 

Resolution introduced by Mr. A. V. Bush, of Texas, on statistics of 
live stock. 

Mr. Bush, of Texas: I wish to state to the Texas delegation that at 9 
o'clock to-morrow morning, at the club room and In the room assigned to 
us at the Windsor Hotel, w^e will hold a meeting. I am very anxious that 
every delegate should be there, because there are questions to be con- 
sidered, selection of executive committeemen, and other things, so I hope 
you will all be present promptly. 

Motion to adjourn made and seconded. 

The President: All in favor of adjourning until to-morrow morning 
at the Tabor Opera House at 9 o'clock signify the same by saying "aye;** 
contrary **no." The "ayes" have it and the convention stands adjourned 
to 9 a. m. to-morrow. 
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MORNING SESSION 

JANUARY 26 



Music by the band. 

The President: The convention will be in order. 

The first order of business is reports of committees. The first report 
will be Executive Committee report on resolutions introduced yesterday. 
The first is one relating to statistics on the movement of range stock by 
the Department of Agriculture, introduced by Mr. Bush of Texas. All 
of these resolutions can be found in the report of the Executive Commit- 
tee for January 25. 

The President: This resolution is recommended for adoption. Are 
there any remarks? 

Resolution was put to vote and declared adopted. 

The I'resident: Resolution presented by Mr. Bush, of Texas, in re- 
gard to Interstate Commerce Commission being empowered to pass upon 
unreasonable and unjust railroad rates, etc. 

This resolution is unanimously recommended by the committee for 
adoption. 

Resolution was put to vote and declared adopted. 

The President: Resolution presented by Mr. Seavey, of Utah, con- 
cerning cattle thieves In Utah, Wyoming and Colorado unanimously recom- 
mended for adoption. 

Mr. Smith, of Utah: I move that we insert the name of Arizona, and 
that the same provision apply to Arizona as to these states. 

The President: It is moved by Mr. Smith that Arizona be added to the 
other states named. Is there any objection? 

Voice: No objections to the amendment. 

The amendment was put to vote. 

The President: The "ayes" have it, and Arizona is inserted. The 
resolution as amended is now before the convention. 

The resolution was put to vote and declared adopted as amended. 

The President: We are glad to have with us this morning, on the 
platform, members of the Wyoming legislature, who are here as our 
guests during the convention. We are certainly pleased to see them. 

The President: Resolution by Mr. Bush, of Texas, relating to senate 
bill 2041, and providing for an extension of the transit limit for trans- 
portation of live stock in cars from twenty-eight to forty hours. 

Unanimously recommended for adoption. 

The resolution was put to vote and declared unanimously adopted. 

The President: Mr. E. A. Harris, of Colorado, offers the following 
amendment to the constitution: 
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"The miuimum representation from each local stock association shall 
be five delegates, and one additional delegate for each 10,000 head of 
stock or fraction thereof in said association over 10,000 head." 

Unanimously recommended that it be not adopted. What disposition 
will you make of the report of the committee? All in favor of adopting 
the report signify by saying "aye;" contrary minded "no." The chair is 
in doubt. All in favor of endorsing the action of the Executive Commit- 
tee 

Mr. E. A. Harris, of Colorado: Of course we apprehended some oppo- 
sition to this. The resolution did not originate with me. It was drawn 
at the suggestion of a number of gentlemen, who had observed, on the day 
before, that we had arranged to give each one of the governors of the 
states two additional members, in addition to the one they had a right 
to appoint before, making nearly one hundred additional members, who 
may be politicians or not, or stockmen possibly, and that each railroad 
had been given one representative, and it was thought, by a large num- 
ber of the members of this association, that this would offset, to a certain 
extent, the influence of these gentlemen, and would grant to the smaller 
organizations a certain standing in this association, and not only that, 
but as counties were only granted one representative here or one delegate, 
that it would tend to the upbuilding of more, and the increasing of the 
number of local stock associations if this was granted now. We talked 
the matter over, and we thought that it would be wise to present it to 
our Executive Committee, who could act upon it, and after they got 
through, the floor would probably act upon it too. You have it before 
you, and your wisdom can do as you see flt. I am not strenuous upon It, 
but it is of importance that we preserve a due balance In this association 
between the grower and the manipulator of stock. 

Mr. Stickney, of Wyoming: We have anticipated this. The Colorado 
delegation is much stronger now than when this convention was as- 
sembled. It looks as though you are going to try in this state, the state 
in which this association was first born, to have a cattle association at 
every cross-roads and in every school district, to give you a representa- 
tion of five, not providing for any taxation by which the affairs of this 
institution may be run, but to come here and vote, and go down. Now, 
do you gentlemen want to seize the entire balance of power? Do you 
want to run the association? If you do, I am afraid you are making a 
mistake. Are you going to have a greater representation upon the floor 
of this house, because the conventions are held here, than the State of 
Texas, which has more live stock interests within its borders than the 
States of Colorado and Wyoming put together? Are you going to do that? 
Are you not satisfied? You claimed here, at the time the convention was 
founded and tJie constitution was amended, that the county commis- 
sioners had too much power in appointing five delegates, and that the 
governor did not have enough in appointing one. We have amended that 
constitution so that the governor can appoint three and the county 
commissioners but one. Now, then, if there was an amendment to the 
constitution which might come up at the next regular convention, by 
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which no state should have a representation greater than the amount of 
live stock provided for in our original constitution, that would be a differ- 
ent proposition, but under the present conditions the State of Colorado, 
surrounding the City of Denver, where we have been holding these con- 
ventions, could come here with a delegation of 500, and anything they 
wanted they could have. Now, gentlemen, you are treading on dangerous 
ground. Do not take the power away from all the other states and center 
It here in the State of Colorado. I appreciate, gentlemen, what you have 
done for the association and its convention. I admire your pluck in 
carrying it to a successful end, but do not get too much power in your 
own hands. Other states will become disgusted with it. Last year I 
went before the Wyoming Stock Growers* Association, and asked them 
to become members of this association. They did not. They refused. 
They told me their reason: "Tender your constitution Colorado will come 
in with such a delegation that we cannot do anything; our mouths will 
be closed; we might as well step down and out.'* Now, if you want 
to drive away every association that is not a member, and keep them 
away, pass this resolution, and for that very reason they will keep out of 
the fold. Give yourselves fair representation, gentlemen (and I believe, 
according to the present constitution, you have all the representation 
that you need), and the other states will come here. They are not coming 
here by the hundreds; they cannot do it: the expense Is too great. If this 
convention was held In the City of Fort Worth, Colorado would not have 
the delegation she now has. There is not a state In the Union that would 
come to a convention In a remote part except the State of Texas, and I 
admire their pluck. Those gentlemen down there, after having made 
the greatest association In the world, the Texas Cattle Raisers' Asso- 
ciation, come here In power— fifty or sixty of them here this year, and 
there were more than that last year. Do not shackle us, gentlemen. 
Do not close our mouths. Do not put enough power in your delegation 
that any measure from any other state will be voted down by the State of 
Colorado. 

Mr. Gray, of Colorado: I do not want the gentleman to think that the 
delegates from Colorado are all of them standing In favor of that resolu- 
tion. I, for one, was opposed to its being introduced, and I stand here 
now to ask the Colorado delegates to vote it down. I am not in favor of It, 
because one delegate from every county in the western states will make 
a convention large enough to be handled in any city. Just consider for 
a moment! One delegate from every county in the United States, and 
what a convention you will have! One delegate from every county in 
Colorado is sufficient, and I trust and hope that every member of the 
Colorado delegation will vote against the resolution. (Applause.) 

Mr. Brush, of Colorado: I heartily support the recommendation of 
the committee. Colorado does not ask anything that she is not willing 
to give every state in the Union. We feel proud that we have had this 
Institution; we are sufficiently represented by It. And there is another 
thing about it: This institution could not live upon the basis which the 
resolution provides, for it must have some money with which to carry 
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on the work. I therefore heartily support the recommendation of the 
committee. 

The President: The chair wishes to state for Mr. Harris (as it stands 
In his name)— he stated the reason for which it was introduced. I know 
of no man in this house who wants to disrupt any organization, or hurt 
anybody's feelings. Mr. Harris stated to me that he had been asked 
to introduce this resolution, and would ask the Executive Committee to 
consider it. The Executive Committee gave it a great deal of attention, 
and I simply want to emphasize what Mr. Harris said in the matter. I 
do not want anybody to feel as though he was to blame in the matter. 
I will ask the delegates to vote on this question, so that the chair may 
rule upon It. It is recommended that this resolution be not adopted. 

The question was put to vote and the president declared the resolu- 
tion not adopted. 

The President; Resolution offered by Mr. Robertson, of Texas, in 
regard to registration of delegates desiring to vote on questions before 
this convention. 

As over half of the time of the convention has expired, it became nec- 
essary to adopt a rule with reference to questions now pending. Of course 
this resolution does not affect anything that comes up to-day or hereafter. 

The resolution was put to vote and declared adopted. 

The President: A resolution endorsing the actions of the officers of 
this association in drafting uniform stock laws for presentation to the 
various legislatures. 1 will ask leave of the house to present these bills 
later. They are the three bills agreed upon by this and other stock asso- 
ciations of Colorado, and now introduced in both branches of the Colo- 
rado assembly, relating to the bounty law, to the fencing of railroads, 
and to branding and marking of stock. I will state for these bills that 
the officers of the Executive Committee met with the representatives 
from the Colorado associations in their representative capacity, represent- 
ing the various stock associations of the state, and we mutually agreed 
on rewriting the entire subject, and it is so rewritten that it may be 
adopted, if thought advisable, by every Western state. It is broad enough 
to meet them all, and as soon as we have time, the chair will take the 
liberty of reading these bills, but not now, as we have some Interesting 
papers on the program, and several gentlemen desire to leave, so I shall 
run the program through as rapidly as I can. 

Mr. Daugherty, of Nebraska: 1 desire to ask that, by unanimous con- 
sent, the chair name an hour this afternoon at which the delegates from 
the different states and territories may name tlieir member of the Exec- 
utive Committee. 

The President: If there is no objection, the chair will ask the vari- 
ous delegations to agree upon the members of the Executive Committee 
and their alternates, and the chair will make this, without objection, a 
special order for this afternoon at four o*clock. Is there any objection? 
Tlie chair hears none, and the secretary will note this as a special order 
of business for four o'clock. I ask the delegates to remember this. 
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Ave there any resolutions to be introduced? There are several here, 
I will state, that the Executive Committee could not act upon. We had 
all this matter to go through last night, and we gave it all the attention 
we possibly could. There are several we could not get to. Are there 
any others? The chair hears none. 

The first resolution on the program this morning Is: "Requesting the 
appointment by the United States government of a commission of stock- 
men, accompanied by a request upon the Mexican government for the 
appointment of a similar commission, the two commissions to meet and 
consider needed laws and regulations necessary to facilitate the Inter- 
national trade and movement of live stock between this country and 
the Republic of Mexico,** Introduced by Mr. J. V. VIckers, of Arizona. 

I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. J. V. VIckers, of Ari- 
zona. 

International Live Stock Commission 

Mr. J. V. VIckers, of Arizona: 
Gentlemen— I find that the resolu- 
tion which w^as prepared by the 
committee has not been sent In. I 
think, however, that It is so thor- 
oughly announced here In the pro- 
gram that, by reading it, you will 
find out Just what is proposed in 
the matter. You all know what the 
idea Is; the chairman has already 
announced It. 

The proposition Is to appoint a 
commission, or recommend the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, I suggest, to 
appoint a commission, or have one 
appointed, of and for our people, 
to act with the commission to be ap- 
pointed by the Mexican government, to consider line affairs, upon such 
recommendations and changes as will facilitate the movement of live 
stock from one country to the other, and the safety of such transactions, 
and those who have had business on this line have noticed a few things 
that are needed. 

For instance, the customs officers and department now charge quite 
a fee. The Mexican government charges $5, Mexican money, on an eight- 
day permit, for a cowboy to take his horse and saddle into Mexico to 
attend the round-up, and that permit is only good for eight, or some of 
them make it ten, days. By a little stretch of the law, they sometimes 
give two at once, which would make In all twenty days, with a double 
fee of .?10. Now, those of us who w^ork range cattle, know that round-ups 
last more than twenty days, and when a boy gets into the country ten 
or fifteen or thirty or forty miles. It is a great inconvenience, to 
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say nothing of the expense, for him to liave to leave his little bunch of 
strays and po ba<*k to the line to get new pai)erR. And while that is 
the case going into Mexico, if a Mexican stock grower wishes to send 
his representative into the United States to get his strays, according to 
the practice of the United States customs officers, he can only get a per- 
mit for three days, which, of course, you see would do him scarcely any 
good. These little things should be remedied, and it seems to me a com- 
mission to adjust this matter would be very desirable. 

And there are also various other things that they might consider. The 
carrying of guns or side arms by cowl>oys on either side of the line is a 
very bad practice, leading oftentimes to the death of boys in the heat of 
passion, which is a matter of regret, and we have thought they might 
recommend and facilitate legislation, such as Texas has wisely done, and 
made on that point, to prevent firearms being carried by cowboys on 
either side of the line. Whether that would strictly come under the com- 
mission's notice or not, is a question, but a recommendation from them 
might be of some value to both governments. 

And, In the matter of health of cattle, it seems to me that through 
a commission of this kind the good work done in this country by our 
Bureau of Animal Industry, under its competent chief, Dr. Salmon, with 
his worthy corps of assistants, that the Mexican government might be 
Informed, and it might lead to their constructing and organizing the same 
sort of a commission from Mexico, and that by them the safety line In 
their countrj' might be established as It has been In ours. As you, I 
presume, generally know, the northern part, or the central part 
of the northern part, of Sonora and Chihuahua Is mountainous, 
and practically a country similar to tlie western part of Colo- 
rado, the western part of New Mexico and the eastern part of Ari- 
zona— a belt running right through from north to south, which Is all safe 
country, and, of course, the cattle from that part of Mexico are all right, 
and in some portions to the south of this region the country is high and 
the cattle are safe. too. At present, as I am informed, the governor of 
Sonora and his cordon of mounted police (and they have an excellent 
system of mounted police there) regulate everything, not only range 
matters, but everything in the way of law-breaking, and they prevent 
the cattle from the southern part coming In altogether, whereas, if they 
had a bureau of animal Industry, with competent examiners, such as are 
to be had, and such as our country has, there are probably sections there 
that the cattle can safely pass from, thereby facilitating the business 
and increasing the business of both governments. 

Also, the matter of line riders. It seems to me a commission might 
do good In that. In recommending to the treasury department to Increase 
the line riders and thereby decrease smuggling, at the same time In- 
creasing revenues, and Intertenng with the business of a very undesir- 
able class of people wlio live along the line on either side; and therefore, 
on account of these things. I take pleasure in moving the adoption of the 
resolution. 
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The President: Mr. 1>. O. Lively, of Texjis, will second this resolu- 
tion. Mr. Lively is one of the thoroughbreds of Texas. 

Mr. D. O. Lively, of Texas: Mr. 
Vickers has just made such an ex- 
cellent explanation in regard to this 
matter, gentlemen, that it seems it 
requires no seconding speech from 
m€\ I will make my remarks short. 
I have been along the line. I^st 
year I traveled it from Nogales 
almost to Laredo, and the conditions 
which Mr. Vickers mentioned are 
just as he has expressed it, especial- 
ly in the matter of the health of 
Mexican cattle. There seems to be, 
regarding the inspection of cattle 
that come from Mexico, some differ- 
ences between the railroads and the 
Dei>artment of Agriculture, or Its 
inspectors. I remember three or 
four incidents last year, in which 
the railroads refused to accept any 
cattle for shipment, from healthy 
portions or other portions of Mexico, 
unless they were inspected prior to 
being loaded, and where inspectors went into that coimtry and looked at 
cattle, they did so without any direct instructions from the Department 
of Agriculture. That was their statement to me, and it seems to me 
the appointment of a commission of this character, for pure business 
reasons, for the facilitation of handling business now being done between 
this country and Mexico, should be made. I take pleasure in seconding 
the resolution. 

Mr. Patrick, of Colorado: I desire to state that I am likewise familiar 
with the conditions as set forth by the two gentlemen who have preceded 
me, and I desire likewise to second the adoption of that resolution. 

The President: Are there any other remarks, gentlemen? If not, 
all in favor of the adoption of this resolution for the appointment of a 
commission between the United States and Mexico signify the same by 
saying **aye;" contrary minded **no." The "ayes" have it and the reso- 
lution is adopted: 

The next resolution is: "Recommending the Department of the In- 
terior that the rule prohibiting the grazing of sheep on forest reserves in 
the West be abrogated," introduced by Hon. John C. Mackay. of I'tali. 
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Forest Reserves - Negative 



Mr. J. C. Mackay: Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention—Forest reserves have been 
established in most of onr Western 
states, without reference to the rep- 
resentatives of the states most di- 
rectly iutei-ested, or the conditions 
of their admission as political com- 
munities. The national forest policy 
seems to be directed and impelled 
by the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, whose membership roll con- 
tains COO names, 371— a clean major- 
ity-are residents of New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and the District of Columbia; 
fifty claiming residence in Washing- 
ion City. The organization is so 
constituted that a few active mem- 
bers can shape the course of the association and become a powerful 
influence in framing the policy of the government relative to the dis- 
posal of forest lands. While the objects of the association are worthy 
and important— where timber is needed— yet assertions of fact are made, 
and expressions used, which are so erroneous and misleading that one 
would not think possible to emanate from such an august body. 

The principal objects set forth are the preservation of the water supply 
and of timber, where it \s suitable for lumber, which are very worthy 
and very important. But the plan they suggest is wrong, and detri- 
mental to the citizens of the western states. The American Forestry As- 
sociation alleges that timber being cut, and stock being permitted to 
graze therein, eating the grass and underbrush, destroys our water supply. 
That the keeping of sheep is nomadic, and recommends the exclusion 
of sheep from the pasturage within these reservations, as destroyers 
of the forests and dosolators of the plains. That herders are incendiaries 
of forests, and recommends the use of the army to guard these reserves. 
B. E. Fernow, chairman of the Executive Committee, says: *'That he 
has not heard a single good reason against the reserves. The reasonss' 
usually can be sifted down to some small speculative interest, that is sup- 
posedly sacriticed to the greater communal interest. The poor man who 
has taken up a homestead in the woods— not to make a home, but to 
speculate with the timber on the 100 acres -feels injured because his 
speculation may not pan out; the sheep herder feels injured because he 
loses the free range to which he had hardly anj- right before, and which 
he did his best to destroy by his reckless manner of using it; a third class 
is lormed bj' those who consider the reservation policy one imposed upon 
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western communities by eastern cranks, ignorant of western conditions." 
Let us analyze tliese statements and ascertain tlie facts. Tliey assert 
that forests protect the source of streams in mountain and highland 
districts by preserving the snow from melting and impeding the perco- 
lation of melted snow or rain from reaching the valleys below. My ob- 
servation and experience In the mountains for over twenty years teaches 
me that snow melts first in belts of timber or brush. What snow remains 
In the mountains after the first of July in each year is on open ground, 
where it has been laid by drifting. These snow banks on open land 
and water from springs are the sources of supply after the first of July. 
When Utah was first settled, people who located on streams and rivers 
thought they needed all the water to irrigate their farms with, and de- 
clared that there was not room for any more. But others came and com- 
menced to cultivate the soil, to make canals to irrigate their farms, to 
use the water more systematically and to greater advantage, and to-day 
there are 500 acres or more irrigated where one was formerly. Time has 
demonstrated that water is not lost by flooding it over land, for it will 
percolate through the soil and return to the natural drainage of the 
country, or break out in living springs on a lower level, and then it can 
be utilized on the lower lands. The only practical way to preserve 
water in the arid region is to build reservoirs, and retain the water during 
flood time. 

The timber within most of these reserves belongs to the coniferous 
genera, is very scrubby, full of knots and unfit for lumber. The use of 
the word **nomadic,*' as defining this mode of sheep keeping, is calculated 
to give a false conception of the pursuit. The owners are not "nomads," 
nor are their flocks. 

Nature has given us our deserts and mountain ranges, separated by 
intervening valleys, for the use of man and beast. Animals have been 
created adapted to difrerent conditions and difl:erent localities. Sheep 
are a peculiar animal; they will eat a greater variety of browse and 
vegetation than any other animal with which I am acquainted. In the 
summer time they require shade, and the timber belts are their natural 
range. 

There is no other domestic animal that will remain in the timber and 
eat the grass and browse. Our deserts are t-eir natural winter range; 
horses and cattle are not so readily moved from summer to winter range, 
nor do they thrive so well on snow. 

The eating of the grass and browse in the timber is a safeguard 
against forest fires. Mr. Fernow and others show an animosity towards 
their fellow citizens, whose in^terests are directly affected by these forest 
reserves, and impute to them ulterior motives for protesting. It seems 
as though they would like to establish a feudal system in America; have 
large tracts of land set apart as reserves, so that some idealist, scientific 
expert or privileged person might view dame nature in its primitive 
state— perchance fish and hunt therein. 
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Effects Upon the Range and Development of the Country 

If the executive orders or proclamations In regard to forest reserves 
are not revoked or modified, it will destroy to a great extent the im- 
portant industry of sheep husbandry. Sheep are singled out as the evil 
genius of the land. It will not only effect sheepmen, but it will curtail 
the range for cattle and horses, as sheep will be forced to encroach upon 
the rancher. The hardy pioneer, who has taken up a homestead adjacent 
to the reserve, depending entirely upon the timber for his fuel, will be 
deprived and injured: the scavenger, who gathers up the fallen timber 
for the purpose of taking it to the kilns to burn into charcoal, will be 
deprived of his livelihood: the poor man. who gets timber out of the 
morntains for the mines, will be deprived of his lal)or. And the miners 
will be forced to ship their timbers for a longer distance, and pay an 
extra freight tax; the smelters will be taxed extra freight rates for long 
haul on charcoal, and every person living in the adjoinoing country will 
be injured more or less. 

The western citizens have just cause for complaint, and our eastern 
neighbors, who have no personal interests, should not try to rivet upon 
us something which is a great detriment and injuiT to us. 

In conclusion, let me say that this great and important convention 
of live stock interests should define its position in no uncertain terms, 
•and adopt such means as the wisdom of this convention will dictate 
to have the president of these Unite<i States revoke the orders or procla- 
mations setting apart forest reserves in western states. 

The President: The substitute resolution, "Approving the action of 
the government in protecting the forest reserves," will be responded to 
by Hon. A. K. King, of Colorado, Mr. Ralph Talbot being absent. 

Forest Reserves — Affirmative 

Mr. A. R. King, of Colorado: 
I^ndies and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention I want to say in the begin- 
ning of my remarks, inasmuch as 
the program shows that the Hon. 
Ralph Talbot was to present this 
resolution and sjieak to it, and that 
I was supposed to state only the 
position of the government upon 
this proposition, or its policy upon 
government reserves, 1 do not repre- 
sent the government in any regard, 
nor in any respect, except as one 
who has given the matter some in- 
vestigation from the standiM)int of 
the government, and that, further, 
any one who undertakes or endeav- 
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ors In the state of Colorado to take the place of the Hon. Ralph Talbot, 
undertakes a big Job, and I do not want you to expect me to represent 
him and the government both at the same time. I want to say further, 
that I have no animosity toward the sheepgrower nor his industry, nor 
any other lndustr>' in the land. I want further to state, and I think you 
will believe it, that the government of the United States never attacks 
any Industry. 

1 think that the honorable gentleman from Utah must inisapprehend 
the position of the government and the American Forestry Asaocla- 
tion, and therefore Incorrectly states the position of both the association 
and of the government, and I think that this will appear clearly both from 
the law which has been enacted concerning these matters and under 
which the forest reserves have been established, and also the n^gulations 
of the Interior Department, under which the rule sought to be abro- 
gated has been promulgated and established. 

In the first instance, it is erroneous when the gentleman says that these 
regulations are made or these reserves established without reference 
to the representatives most intimately connectetl with them, and most 
interested in the matter. I know whereof 1 speak when I say that the 
Battlement Mesa reserve, in the State of Colorado, was established upon 
the petition and request of the people of Colorado, and particularly so of 
that portion immediately suiTounding the Battlement Mesa reserve. It 
was established for the purpose, tii-st, of preserving the timber upon the 
land for the use of the people surrounding it, and of the people of the 
State of Colorado, and, incidentally, at that time of preserving the 
water supply. Then, when the first regulation was made, so far as I 
know, excluding sheep from the Battlement Mesa reserve, or any other 
forest reserve, was made about the 14th day of April, 1894, applied to the 
Battlement Mesa reserve particularly, as I know, for the reason that, 
upon the request of hundreds of the citizens of Delta, Mesa, Montrose 
and other counties In that vicinity, I proceeded to Washington and ob- 
tained the order from the department, so I know something about how 
that was secured; and that petition was signed by every farmer, every 
agriculturist, every stockman, every merchant, every professional man 
and men in every ofiicial capacity in the county, except the owners of 
sheep, whom you could count upon the fingers of your hand, when, as 
a matter of fact, there were thousands of families situated in those 
beautiful valleys i*aising fruit and grains and engaged and occupied In 
diversified industries. Every farmer in that country Is a stock grower, 
and every stock grower is a farmer, except as applied to the sheepmen. 

Now, no one can define the position of the government of the United 
States so well as to read from its law, and no one can tell the policy of 
the Interior Department so well as to read from its regulations. The 
first law passed concerning forest reserves, under which this rule Is 
made, was on the 3d day of March, 1891. I think most people in the 
arid states know all about these laws, but the people of the eastern 
states, the delegates who have a vote, and not being interested in that 
proposition, and not being locally interested, not being affected by it, 
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ought perhaps to Investigate the matter a little more fully than it would 
be necessary for our own people. 

That law provided that forest reserves might be established by execu- 
tive proclamation, the president to issue a proclamation establishing 
the boundaries and limits of these reserves, and that the Interior Depart- 
ment might make such regulations as it saw fit and as seemed best for 
the interests which the law had said were to be protected. Under this 
first statute, it seemed that the Interior Department felt a good deal 
hampered. I know that in getting the first order— and I would like to 
read just a little of it. for the reason that it shows the policy of the 
government and the purpose for which it issued the order of April 14, 
18SM, the one I speak of as getting, and it was posted throughout the 
Battlement Mesa reserve. I will only read you a little: 

"This reservation is made for the benefit of adjoining communities, 
being created to maintain a permanent water supply for irrigation, and of 
wood for local use. by rational protection of the timber thereon." 

Now, at that time, the department did not feel that it was justified, 
nor that it could lawfully diFcriminate as against any stock or clara rf 
stock, without making the same order apply to all stock, and this order 
was: **The driving, feeding, grazing, pasturing, herding of cattle, sheep 
or other live stock within this reservation is strictly prohibited." 

Now, I will show you, as I read further from the regulations under 
the law, that the present policy and the present law are the result of 
growth. It is not the result of passing opinion that the American Forestry 
Association was forced upon the American congress, because, forsooth, 
there are only 690 members, and those members resident in the City of 
Washington, but if you will consult the records you will find that the 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton was president of the American Forestry Associ- 
ation while he was likewise Commissioner of Agriculture, and that the 
Hon. Edward A. Bowers was assistant commissioner of the land office at 
the time Hon. Hoke Smith was secretary, a most enthusiastic member 
of the American Forestry Association, and had much to do with shaping 
the policy, and not because he was a member of the American Forestry 
Association, but because he was a forester and had examined thoroughly 
into all these matters. He told me that he had visited Europe, California, 
Washington, Oregon and all places where they had parks, and had ascer- 
tained for himself, from evidence, what was the effect of various live stock 
upon the reserves, upon the destruction of the timber and upon the 
water supply. 

On June 4, 1897, the law was materially amended. This Is a part 
of it: 

"No public forest reserve shaH be established except to Improve and 
protect the forest within the reservation, or for the purpose of securing 
favorable conditions of water fiows, and to furnish a continuous supply 
of timber for the use and necessities of the citizens of the United States. 
♦ ♦ ♦ The Secretary of the Interior shall make provisions for the pro- 
tection against destruction by fire or depredations upon the public forest 
and forest reservations which may have been set aside, or may hereafter 
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be set aside, ♦ ♦ ♦ and he may make such rules and regulations, and 
establish such service as will insure the objects of such reservations, 
namely, to regulate their occupancy and use and preserve the forests 
thereon from destruction." 

That is the authority conferred upon the Secretary of the Interior. 
Now, under that, the present rule which is attacked has been promul- 
gated. This is the rule as at present: 

*'The pasturing of live stock on the public lands on forest reserva- 
tions will not be interfered with, so long as it appears that injury is not 
being done to the forest growth and the rights of others are not thereby 
jeopardized. The pasturing of sheep Is, however, prohibited on all forest 
reserves except those in the States of Oregon and Washington, for the 
reason that sheep grazing has been found injurious to the forest cover, 
and therefore of serious consequence in regions where the rainfall is 
limited." 

The exception in favor of the States of Oregon and Washington is 
made because of the great amount of moisture and rainfall where these 
forest reservations are established. 

In order that I may speak to the resolution (and the time is so limited 
I cnnuot say very much), I will Introduce the resolution, or rather, read 
the substitute resolution, which Is signed by the Hon. Kalph Talbot: 

* Resolved, That the policy of the government in protecting the forests 
In the forest reserves from destruction by fires and depredations be 
approved, and that so long as it shall appear that the grazing of sheep 
on such forest reserves is destructive of the forest and seriously dimin- 
ishes the water supply, the regulation of the Interior Department pro- 
hibiting the grazing of sheep on forest reservations shall not be abro- 
gated." 

That Is the resolution which we introduce, and the adoptloa of which 
should be moved by some of the delegates of this convention. Now, the 
policy of the government has been set forth in its own rules, and it is 
law. Why has it adopted this rule prohibiting sheep from grazing upon 
the public lands? It has done it upon the evidence that has been adduced 
by examination by the government through its oflScIals and through asso- 
ciations of various kinds— we will say the Forestry Association; nobody 
who ever belonged to the Forestry Association Is ashamed of it, and the 
government surely cannot be controlled by 090 persons— but the evidence 
of the residents of the vicinities that are to be affected injuriously or 
beneficially; and what did they find out? First, that the destruction of 
the forest comes about by two things, practically, or three. One is ex- 
cessive cutting of timber, which Is prohibited; one Is forest fires, which 
is one of the great features, perhaps the greatest damage to the forest; 
and the third Is the sheep grazing, or so said to be by those who have in- 
vestigated it. There Is this difference, however, between destruction by 
forest fires and destruction by sheep. Re-forestration, or re-growth of 
timber, follows fires, but never sheep grazing. That is what the govern- 
ment says. . If a forest fire passes over a tract of land this year, it de- 
stroys everything In Its path, but next year it does not come back; per- 
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haps a century will elapse before It comes back again, and the big trees 
that have fallen are replaced by smaller trees; but if the sheep pass over 
the country they destroy all the young sprouts. Every vestige of vege- 
tation disappears before a band of sheep. They come back again next 
year and eat the whole thing off again, and the young sprout of last 
year, if it essays to start again, passes off the next year in the same way, 
and consequently never grows back again until the sheep have been 
taken away. In addition to that, it has been established by evidence 
conclusively that they beat down and harden the soil that holds the 
8U0W, and the consequence is that the snow passes off in tioods in the 
early spring and summer, at the time when it is of no use to the land 
which it must irrigate, as all our lands must be. I heard some gentle- 
men speaking at the table yesterday, saying that a few years ago in 
the Conejos valley there was excellent pasture; now there is not a vestige 
of vegetation, it having disappeared before the ravages of the sheep. 

But the chief fault to be found, both with the fires and with the sheep, 
in the destruction of timber, is the effect it has upon our water supply. 
We cannot raise anything in this country without water, and while the 
amount of water next year will be just the same whether there are any 
forests or not, the amount of snow, the amount of water that flows down 
when you want it, will be materially affected by the fact whether the 
snow lies in the timber brush and debris of all kinds until it sinks into 
the boil that is soft and porous and spongle-like, and is held until it filters 
into the gravel, and then trickles down. In July and August and the 
latter part of June the farmers need the water or our crops are a failure. 
The gentleman from Utah said that his experience of twenty years in the 
mountains is that the only snow that appears upon the mountains after 
the first day of July is that which is on the great banks. If we only had 
to depend upon the snow that is in sight after the first of July we would 
all move out and turn the property over to anybody who wanted It. These 
great banks of snow usually exist above timber-line. Cattlemen and 
farmers do not care much what is done above timber-line, because there 
is no timber to destroy, but these banks are nearly always on the north 
side of the mountains, or under the shade of bluffs, or where the foliage 
of the large trees throws shade upon the banks and keeps them there 
after the snow has drifted. What we want is that the parks and the 
slopes where these little streams head up and then drift down into the 
larger streams, shall be permitted to remain as nature made them, that 
the snow will remain longer before it melts. After it melts it will be 
held in that sponge, in the soil and gravel, and this percolates, being dis- 
tributed and held back just like your dams hold it back, just exactly the 
same way. They are immense reservoirs that nature constructed, that 
hold the water back until it trickles down, and you have got to have it 
or your orchards and your hayfields will be destroyed. 

Now, another view of the government is this: if the sheep industry 
aft'tcts injuriously industries which are greater than it, it should give 
way; that is to say, that it should be limited, if necessary, to protect 
other industries. The question was discussed upon the same line yester- 
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day, when the question of the arid lands came up, when it was discussed 
by Mr. Harris, of Colorado, Mr. Mackay, of Utah, and others. I wiU 
instance the County of Delta, where a few years ago a few thousand 
cattle had control of almost the entire county, where now several thous- 
and people are situated in those valleys, running down from the Gunni- 
son river up to within a few hundred feet, or a few thousand feet, of the 
heights of an altitude of G,0()0, 7,000, 7,500 feet high, and that where a 
few years ago there was nothing but sage brush, one man will now turn 
out 10.000 boxes of the best apples that ever graced the table of the 
millionaire or satisfied the palate of the poor man. These people are en- 
gaged in diversiiied industries, and we all, to a man, except a few in- 
terested in the sheep industry, object to these reservations being thrown 
open at all to the grazing of sheep, or the grazing of anything else that 
will destroy our forest cover and diminish the water supply when we 
must have it. The government says that the good of the many is superior 
to the interests of the few. My friend is afraid of a feudal policy adopted 
by the government. What is a feudal policy? It is where one or two 
lords own the land and the rest are all his vassals. (Applause.) Our 
idea, gentlemen, over where we live, is that if we had to be the vassal 
of any man in the world we would just as soon be the vassal or the 
slave of a cattle king as of a sheep baron (Applause), and if the castle 
of the sheep baron is in Utah, we would as soon bow the knee to our 
cattle kings as to him. (Applause.) 

A man has a right to own sheep, or anything else, but he has not a 
right to run the sheep upon the public reserves if his sheep destroy the 
livelihood of a poor man. If 6,000 people in our county believe that 
sheep are injurious to their interests, no fifteen sheepmen, with 300,000 
sheep, should drive in upon our headwaters (Applause), reduce our water 
supply, close our streams, lie upon the slopes where our reservoirs are 
established after great outlay and gi-eat exi)ense, and let the whole 
shooting-match wash into our reservoirs the first big storm that comes up. 

The very argument that the gentleman uses is against him. He says 
the sheep is a i)eculiar animal and is singled out as the evil genius of the 
laud. He is not singled out as the evil genius of the land, but as the 
evil genius of the forest, and if he is the evil genius of the forest he 
ought to be banished from the forest reserves. Why is he the evil genius? 
He eats all kinds of browse that a cow won't touch, all the leaves oflf the 
willows, eats up the sprouts of the pines and the quaking aspen, and 
for that very reason, while the cattle browse around, eating the grass at 
an elevation of 7,500 feet through the summer seasons, they go away 
and leave it much more nearly in its former state, while the sheep eats 
up the willow leaves as high as he can reach and there Is not a thing 
left; eats the undergrowth, digs it out with his hoofs (Laughter) until 
there is nothing left, and then pounds it down. Before I went to Wash- 
ington I took the evidence of dozens and dozens of old men who owned 
the country long before I was bom. One man told me: "I passed over 
there a few years ago with a band of government soldiers. My horse 
sunk up to his fetlocks In the porous and spongy soil; the grass grew to 
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the saddle-girths. The sheep came In there a year or two afterwards, 
and In three years you couldn't picket a horse in a mile square and get 
enough for him to eat." 

I have not been in the mountains over sixteen years; that is four less 
than the gentleman from Utah, but I have gone up to the headlands and 
stood with feet not affected by the water after the snow had drifted and 
melted off. Where is the water? It had gone down into the porou» soil 
and filtered and percolated out when you wanted it, and. if you go there, 
on that same bank, where sheep flocks have trodden it, you will find it 
flows off in rivulets, and goes down into the gulch, hidden away where 
nobody can use it. It ought to be stored in reservoirs. We are doing it 
every year. I see gentlemen sitting here who own shares in a system 
of reservoirs and ditches, every share is owned by a farmer or a stock- 
man, and by no speculator. They capitalized for $3,000 and it has cost 
them $30,000, and it will cost them $30,000 more, and now they want to 
run 300,000 head of sheep right upon the headwaters and destroy their 
water supply, because, forsooth, there is money in it. I wish to goodness 
they could do it, for I have no fight on the sheep industry, but I have a 
fight upon anything belonging to a few people that destroys the interests 
of the many. 

The President: The gentleman's time is up. 

Mr. King: I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. 

(Calls of "Go on.") 

Mr. King: I intended to state the position of the government. There 
is one matter I would like a minute or two on. 

The President: I have given the gentleman five minutes extra al- 
ready. 

On motion of Mr. Curtis, of Texas, Mr. King was given five minutes 
longer. 

Mr. King (continuing): Gentlemen, you cannot handle a subject like 
that in fifteen minutes. Lest you may think It is entirely local with us in 
this state, I want to say to our friends from Utah and other states that 
the people of Utah take the same view we do. There is only one reserva- 
tion in Utah, the Uintah reservation, practically on the border between 
Wyoming and Utah. I have investigated the matter some, and I have 
here an epitome of the evidence that was taken concerning the Uintah 
reservation. It Is an immense reservation; I think it is eighty miles 
long and quite wide, but these states have perhaps 105,000 square miles, 
and it is only a handful. If you will look on the topographical map 
which the government supplies you will find that there are thousands 
of little streams that head up in the Uintah reservation. Investigation 
of the communities surrounding that brought forth this from the people 
and diversified industries: 

"All persons engaged in agricultural pursuits, possessing small num- 
bers of cattle, were very bitter in their complaints against sheep grac- 
ing. They insist that the cattle industry was at one time the leading 
industry in that section of the state; that the sheep destroys the pastur- 
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age for cattle; when sheep come, cattle must go; that the cattle industry 
is more valuable to the people than the sheep industry (that is their 
argument); that the sheep industry is in the hands of a few, cattle in 
the hands of many, every settler having a few head of cattle where It 
is possible for them to get grazing. Cattle grazing tends to perpetuate 
pasturage (there is the strong point given by the farmers); sheep grazing 
destroys; that sheep eat every spear of vegetation not enclosed, as they 
say, in a screen fence." (Applause and laughter.) 

That is what they stated to the committee. They pointed to the 
rich pasturage they had in Summit County, Utah, until, as they said, 
sheep swarmed on them like locusts. 

I heard this gentleman speak of the time when this was a great 
plain, and the thousands of young men came out here, strong young 
men, to try to found for themselves a home. If you want to establish 
a feudal system, turn over the headwaters of the streams upon which 
we depend for our life in the summer time, either to the sheep barons or 
the cattle kings of the country, and we will have a feudal system, where 
every small man is the slave of the large man. (Applause.) 

Music by the band. 

Mr. Brush, of Colorado: I move the adoption of the substitute 
resolution. 

Mr. Milleisen, of Colorado: I second the motion. 

The President: Governor Brush, of Colorado, moves the adoption of 
the substitute resolution 

(Bequest for reading of the resolution.) 

The President: (Beads resolution.) 

Mr. Smith, of Utah: Mr. Presi- 
dent. Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Convention— I do not feel capa- 
ble of making a reply to the able 
arguments of the gentleman who 
offered this substitute, but I believe 
that I am as well acquainted with 
the conditions existing in our state 
in this matter as he or any other 
man. If I had the language and 
ability to present my thoughts upon 
this subject in the manner as he 
has done, I might be able to show 
you that he is wrong in many of 
his conclusions. I admit that the 
gentleman is clothed with a gov- 
ernment office, and his statements 
here have considerable weight upon this question, but I have spent 
my whole life in the western country, upon the range of Utah, and 
what I know of the circumstances and conditions of things ,there is 
from observation. I have not gathered it by thought, sitting at a table, 
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or being away from the ground, but what I know about the condition 
is from my personal experiences. 

The statements that have been made that the sheep are destroyers 
of the range and of the water supplies of our state are not facts. It is a 
theory that cannot be proved. I will admit that there are a good many 
I>eople in our state who claim that such is the fact, but It is not a fact, 
because every year the range of Utah is supporting more sheep and 
cattle than it did the preceding year. Statistics will prove this. In 
the early days of grazing in Utah this cry was started up that the sheep 
were destroyers of the range, and since that time the sheep have 
steadily increased in our state, until to-day the sheepmen of Utah own 
5,000,000 sheep, and it is the principal industry of our state. It brings 
more money into our state, and distributes more money among our people, 
than any other industry, mining not excepted. Now, If they had been 
desti-oyers of the range, and killed out the grasses, as my friend has 
stated^ this condition would not exist; the range would have been 
destroyed long ago, but my experience in this matter has been that where 
sheep have been graze<l over land, instead of destroying the grasses, 
they have been fertilizers of it (Applause), and I can show you to-day, 
if you would go with me over the ranges of Utah, I can show you where 
sheep have pastured there spring after spring, and fall after fall, and I 
can show you a richer and more abundant growth of grass than you 
can find in any other part of the country. 

Now, I don't think that this is a matter that affects all people. It 
affects the people of Utah specially, because the Uintah reservation 
deprives the sheepmen of one of their principal summer ranges. We are 
peculiarly situated in Utah in our range conditions. We have a very vast 
desert in the eastern part of the state, and also a vast desert in the 
western part. Now, this desert country, comprising fully four-fifths of 
the area of the state, is not in the condition to be used for a summer 
range. There is nothing much growing upon it except brush of differ- 
ent kinds; there is very little grass that grows, and even if we had water 
on it the stock would not do well upon it in the summer time, because 
they would not eat it; but it makes an excellent winter range for our 
stock, both sheep and cattle, and by having these mountain ranges, 
where this reservation is established, by having this for our summer 
range, we can support our stock interests in the state, and if you take 
this away from us it virtually destroys our industry. There is no ques- 
tion about that. If you take away from us our summer range the winter 
range is of no use to us whatever, and vice versa. 

Now, in regard to their destroying facilities for storing water: I 
was born and raised in ITtah. and I have watche<l the growth and de- 
velopment of our state, and I know that years ago, where settlers located 
upon a small stream, possibly two or three of them, and didn't have 
water enough for ordinary uses, to-day, upon the same streams, there 
are villages of from one to three and four thousand inhabitants, all 
seeming to have plenty of water, more than the three or four had in 
the early settlements of our state. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Both well, of Wyoming: I wish to say a few words in support of 
the government position in maintaining these forests. A few years ago 
I lived in California, right near the Yosemite park, the grandest spot on 
this globe. There we have trees the diameter of which is greater than 
the whole widtii of that stage. We have witnessed there, right up to 
the very boundary line of that reservation, the grazing of sheep, where 
you can now go out with a pair of nippers for a whole day and not 
and enough grass to fill a gunnysack. Those ti-ees, I say, belong to us. 
I say that every one of us in every part of the country owns those trees, 
and, Mr. President, they were put there when Moses was in his cradle, 
4,000 years ago. Are we going to kill them? Does any western stockman 
tell me thnt it is right to turn sheep loose in those reserves, where trails 
will be trodden not six inches apart? Do they mean to tell us that this 
will not injure those reserves? Are we, as cattlemen and sheepmen, 
always to come hammering away at everything this government does to 
protect its forests and the principal places of Interest within the domain? 
Are we, as this gentleman said this morning, to allude to these government 
commissioners as cranks? Did the gentleman representing the govem- 
mtut here talk to this convention of cattle and sheepmen as though 
he was a crank? I say, let the best effort of every cattleman in all 
this part of the West go forth a«d protect and aid and encourage the 
government to maintain these forests as propertit^s of the people. 

Mr. Peter Johnson, of Utah: I would like to say a word in answer 
to tills gentleman— I do not know^ where he is from— in regard to these 
reserves. There is a false idea prevailing in regard to iiTlgation in this 
state. 1 want to say, if there was not a tree tliis side of the snowy range 
for twenty miles, we would have more water for irrigation than we 
will have with all these forest reserves. I stand here as a representa- 
tive ot pioneers. I have been through these ranges from British Colum- 
bia to Old Mexico in the summer time, and I know what I am talking 
about. I am a practical irrigator. I know what makes water for this 
country. It is the great snow banks piled up on these mountains. It is 
not the snow that is scattered out through the timber that comes down 
early. We want late water, and if we would wipe off every vestige of 
tribes for twenty miles this side of the snowy range we would have double 
the water for late irrigation and late crops that we will with all these 
reserves. I know what the government is doing now. They are going 
to liave a great reservation. They are setting the comer-stone now 
for it; but I want to say there will not l)e a drop more water coming to 
this state from all the reserves they can create. I wish there were 
millions of sheep this side the snowy range. These government fellows 
know it all. I would take one good, hard western fellow that has had 
experience here for forty years, made a living and built up this great 
enipiie of the West— I would rather have his judgment than all the 
experts coming from the government to look this country over. We 
know what we are talking about It has been burned into us, and I know 
when I say you had better wipe these trees out. My judgment holds 
better than these fellows who come from the East. We are making a 
living here. 
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Mr. B. H. MUleisen, of Colorado: I happen to live right in the foot- 
hills, and I wish to state diametrically opposite to this gentleman from 
Colorado. I have watched the snow banks melt away during the summer 
time on the south side of the ranges. Along in the latter part of June 
we will not see a sign of a snow bank. It does not make any difference 
how big the gulches are. The sun strikes them, and they go off before 
you need the water. On the north sides of the same hills, where the 
timber is a general thing, you will find snow banks there In the latter 
part of August, In fact clear through August. We sometimes go up there 
to get water. I think I can state, if it was not for the trees these snow 
banks would have been gone a month, two months previous. If it was 
not for the trees that cover these snow banks. I know, for I have 
watched them for forty years. 

Mr. Bothwell, of Wyoming: In reply to this irrigator, I would state 
that his experience Is contrary to every suggestion offered by every forest 
commission in this known world. Now, merely because these officials are 
appointed by their respective governments, are we to consider that they 
know nothing of the forest business in which they have spent their 
lifetime investigating? What is the experience of every forest commis- 
sion in the world, you may say? Do they not one and all maintain that 
forests must be and ought to be preserved? Is there any of these com- 
missions in this whole world who ever decided that sheep grazing on 
national forests would not injure them? Is the practical irrigator out 
West here to set aside all the known experience in the world in that 
respect? I do not argue as a cattleman or a sheepman, but as a citizen 
of the United States, and if we, as cattle and sheepmen, are ever going 
to accomplish any desirable legislation In these United States, let us 
recognize that these are matters in which every citizen In this part 
of the land has a right to have a voice. The trouble with us is that 
we always come hammering away at something from selfish purposes, 
and I may say that I am glad here to find a voice raised yesterday, a 
man that got up and said that he was a cattleman and sheepman, but 
he recognized the fact that other people had rights in government land, 
and had an interest. 1 say, let us educate people up to do what is right. 
T^t us here, as a convention, take our stand on broad gauge principles, 
that the government should be encouraged to preserve its trees. I tell 
you, gentleuicn, as a former resident of the State of California, that 
what are known as the big trees of Califoniia would have been a part 
of the past, and burnt out, not only dead, but burnt out, if it had not 
been for the forest commission. Now, I say, let us take a broad view of 
this thing, and not Insist, as stockmen, that every single acre of western 
land must have a sheep or a hog or a horse or a mule on it. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. Ilarker, of Utah: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen— I 
consider that we have met here for a mutual benefit, not for any selfish 
motive. What have we met here for? For a selfish motive? Or have 
we met here to adopt means and plans for the benefit of this great re- 
publican nation? It seems to me that there Is a party spirit growing 
here, and if we Insist on trying to introduce selfish motives, there is 
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going to be a party spirit. We do not want this. We have met here for 
mutnal benefit, to benefit every individual that is in this room. It seems 
to me as though there are a great many who want their own industry 
protected. Let us take a wider view of this. Let us take it for the 
whole. We have got to make concessions. I have got to make conces- 
sions; you have got to make concessions. We cannot take any industry 
and say that we can live without you. The cattlemen cannot say 
they can live without the sheepmen. The sheepmen cannot live without 
the cattlemen. Then what are you going to do? Are we going to help 
one another, or are we going to wipe every industry out of existence? 
We have not met here for that purpose. We have met here to benefit 
every industry that this great republic is interested in. Now, as I said, 
there has been a principle of partisanship already started right here. 
We have had enough of this on the ranges. Let us meet and shake hands 
with our fellow-laborers. Let us join together. Let us as sheepmen 
make concessions. Let us as cattlemen make concessions. We want our 
forests preserved. We want other things, and we want every industry 
to grow and thrive in this great republic. Well, how are we going to do 
it? Are we going to do it by pulling one another down? I have never 
seen any party or person thrive where they have* tried to do this. There 
is no person in this room but what has some products of the cattle in- 
dustry upon him. There is not one but has the products of the sheep. 
Well, then, what are you going to pull one another down for? I say, 
let us make concessions to help one another along the best we can, but 
if you begin to pull and riddle one another's industry, we are not going 
to get along. We have enough of this on the ranges. As I understand, 
we have met here to make concessions. We have met here to introduce 
plans whereby our industries may prosper and thrive. We have not 
met here to injure each other. We have not met here to introduce 
schemes and plans to kill any industry. I thank you for your attention. 

Mr. Barnes, of Arizona: It may seem singular for a cowman to advo- 
cate a sheepman's side of thei question, but I certainly feel that I would 
not be true to my friends In Arizona, some of whom are sheepmen, if I 
did not give this body of men the opinion in Arizona on this subject. 

It is a very important question, a burning question with us there. 
Arizona is a peculiar state. There is a peculiar situation there. The 
northern part of the territory is all mountainous, the southern part is 
all desert. The people down in the lower part want the irrigation and 
want water coming from the mountains. The people in the northern 
part are all sheepmen. I live in the northern part. Therefore, when 
this forest reserve was made in Arizona, which I believe is one of the 
largest in the West— it covers virtually all our northern part of the state; 
it covers the country 200 miles long, about 200 miles square. The pro- 
hibition of sheep ranging on that forest reserve is absolute; that is, it 
was at first; and it was a grave question what was going to become of 
the sheepmen, and it is yet. 

I want to say here that, while the cattlemen of Arizona have no 
animosity toward the sheepmen, they are friendly enough to believe 
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that some restrictions, or some limitations, stiould be placed on this 
prohibition, and I believe I am representing their sentiments when I 
say that we are thoroughly in favor of the forest reserves. Tliere is 
no question of argument upon that point at all. I do not think that 
anybody can say here that these gentlemen who come here from Wash- 
ington, the scientific men who have studied this question for years, do 
not know what they are talking about. I believe they do, and they are 
practical men. We asked for that forest reserve. It was asked for by 
the legislature. It has been asked for by all of these ten-itories gen- 
erally. I will say this about it. People range on that reserve under 
restrictions placed on them by the Department of Agriculture, which I 
believe are wise and just 

In answer to some of the arguments that sheepmen burn out the 
grass, I do not think this is so. I know that. Again, as to trampling 
out the grass. I agree with some of the gentlemen here that on our 
ranges, especially In northern Arizona, where the sheep have run for 
twenty-five years, the grass is as goo<l to-day as It was the first day 
ever located upon by a settler. I think we have all of us seen the cattle 
tramp the grass out. When I fii*st came there the gi*ass reached my 
stirrup. It will not do it to-day. You can eat out anything with any 
kind of animal. The horse is just as bad as the sheei), and yet I guess 
you would not ask to have the hoi*se prohibited. 

The rules now in force In Arizona (which I know to be so because 
I have seen the Instructions from the Sei'retary of Agi'iculture to his agent 
there) is to allow the sheep to graze on this reserve in certain numbers, 
but to see that they do not burn it olT, and that they do not abuse the 
privilege, and they look after them pretty closely. I believe that is right. 
If these sheepmen are turned oflf that reserve, which covers all of that 
country, it would ruin them, lliey will go somewhere else. Tliey will 
go down on our sheepmen in tlie valleys. We are willing to share the 
mountains with them if the Department of Agriculture can see a way to 
do it. It seems there are some states where they allow them to graze 
on ihe reservations, such as Washington and Oregon. I think, therefore, 
with the gentleman from (^olorado, that ti.e conditions are different in 
the various states. If they hurt the range in Colorado, let the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture keep them out of the reservations in Colorado, but 
I l;elieve they do not. I repeat that every country has different conditions. 
Therefore, why could we not recommend to the general government the 
necessity of keeping the forest reseiTatlon, but at the same time in some 
way allow the conditions to obtain which are best? Where sheep are 
best in the various states, let them graze. Let the sheep graze in Oi-egon 
and Washington. If in Colorado it is found on investigation that it 
hurts them, keep them off. If in Arizona and New Mexico they can 
graze without doing any damage, let them go there. Therefore, w^hlle I 
approve the resolution of Mr. Talbot, which maintains the forest re- 
serves, I would like to see the latter part of that resolution made to read 
that all live stock shall be allowed to graze thereon, subject to such 
restrictions and regulations as may be found by the Department of Agri- 
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culture to be wise and necessary- ^ submit this as an amendment to 
that resolution. 

The President: The gentleman will kindly send the resolution in 
writing to the desk. 

Mr. J. E. Law. of Colorado: I want to say that I approve of the 
sentiments of the last two speakers. I am a sheepman in a small way, 
and have been for several years, in Colorado, down in Weld county, and 
I know that the cattlemen have been prejudiced against the sheepmen 
as far back as history goes. This prejudice is shown here to some extent, 
but this feeling of conciliation Is the one that should be encouraged. 

I notice that the substitute resolution. If I understand it right, says 
that the present orders of the Interior Department in regard to these 
forest reserves shall be enforced so long as it is apparent that the pastur- 
ing of sheep on the reservations is to their injury. The agricultural in- 
terests of these arid regions are too great to disregard the preservation 
of the forests. It seems to me that our sheepmen need to show that 
the pasturing of sheep on these reservations does not injure them, and 
the catUeman needs to give us due consideration. I know from twenty 
years' experience in a little spot of our prairie country in Weld county 
that the pasturing of sheep has not Injured the grasses; that down there, 
where sheep are pastured for twenty years, and in the spring bad the 
grass eaten off to the roots, but the new grass starts as soon as you 
have the proper moisture and warmth, and it comes in and the grass is 
there as thick on the ground as it was when I first became acquainted with 
the ranges. All our agricultural papers encourage the farmers to keep 
sheep in order to improve their land, to improve their pasture. I believe 
the same effect is had on these western ranges that is had on eastern 
farms, so I hope that the cattlemen will give the sheep interest the 
consideration to accept the fact that the sheep does not injure the ranges. 

Mr. Daugherty, of Nebraska: I move, sir, the previous question. 

The President: The previous question is moved by Mr. Daugherty, of 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Mackay, of Utah: Mr. President. 

The President: I recognize the gentleman who introduced the reso- 
lution simply as a courtesy of the chair. Mr. Daugherty, will you with- 
draw your motion for a few moments? 

Mr. Daugherty: Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Mackay, of Utah: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and (ientlemen— I have 
sensed the feeling of this convention. I know where the sympathy lies, 
but I am sorry to say I will have to disagree with your feelings, and also 
have to disagree with my worthy friend from Colorado and his statements 
made here before you to-day. 

He has stated that, in my opening statement, I referred to these forest 
reserves being set apart without the representatives of our states being 
considered. I still proclaim to you to-day what 1 said there is a fact. 
Utah fought with all her senators— Rawlins, Cannon, Crossman, King— 
and all fought against that proposition. Wyoming's Senator Clark to-day 
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Is laboring in our bebaif, and he attated he would have Senator Warren 
also work In our interest. While I do not wish to antagonize local inter- 
ests, I do not know how your reserves were set apart here In Colorado, 
but my statements on the whole have been correct, and I am sorry to 
say that people yet believe that sheep are a curse to this country. I 
believe the great God who created this earth, when he created sheep, 
that we might have clothes to wear, that he also created cattle that we 
might have shoes to wear, but some men have an Idea that sheep are a 
curse and ought to be exterminated; they ought not to wear those clothes. 
To such as these, I would say, dress yourselves in the hides of cattle and 
wear them. (Great applause.) 

Now, my friends, I do not come before you to antagonize our inter- 
ests. I have always been a lover of peace. I want to see the cattle and 
the sheep interests harmonize. I do not wish to see friction. I was born 
in Salt Lake City. I am forty years of age. I have lived in' these moun- 
tains and I am familiar with this country, as much so as any man in 
this house. Utah was settled before Colorado was settled, and before 
any of this western country was settled the Utah pioneers went there. 
We were the first people to commence irrigation, and I believe, my 
friends, we know what we are talking about. We have in Utah the 
greatest irrigation system of any state In the Union. I myself am Inter- 
ested In a canal costing $100,000. A little above, on the slope. Is another 
canal, $150,000. Still above. In Salt Lake valley, is another, $260,000. 
On the eastern side another one, from Utah lake to Salt Lake City, 
giving water to Salt Lake City; and another one, the Draper canal, our 
source of supply Utah lake. I am familiar with questions of irrigation. 
It has been my lifelong study, together with stock interests. I tell you, 
my friends (which I said In my paper to-day), the source of supply is 
these snow banks and springs. My worthy friend may say that sheep 
tread down the ground, making It hard, and making the water run off. 
The question of duration or percolation of the natural dfainage would not 
be impeded any great length of time. Suppose it did take half an hour, 
or a day, or two days, for the melting snow in the timber to reach this 
natural drainage. What benefit would it be? As I remarked, and as 
every man knows who ever studied the matter, the snow is virtually 
gone in our timber belts by the first of July. There may be exceptions 
in cold seasons. Sometimes it Is gone before that, and your water supply, 
with all your shade and shrubbery, is gone, and your trees do not benefit 
you. 

In relation to sheep eating pine, I say that is false. I have followed 
sheep myself, and never have I seen a sheep eat a pine bough In my life. 
They will eat willows, cedar browse; they will eat the greatest variety of 
browse there is, but so far as pine browse is concerned, they will not 
eat it, but our pines will continue to grow. I have traveled these moun- 
tains over since I have been a babe, and to-day there Is plenty of timber 
and plenty of snow, and I tell you, my friends. In Utah to-day we Irrigate 
more land; we are prosperous; wo have our settlements, and we do not 
require this reserve. While he intimates to you that he has statements 
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from Summit coimty, we have men of peculiar ideas in all communities 
who want to destroy the development of the community. Right in my 
town I have "had men say to me that they want these reserves set apart, 
so they can see the deer run over the hills, the wild animals in crude 
nature, and take the fish line and catch the mountain trout. I ask you, 
is that a spirit of development, and would it not be better to utilize these 
timber reserves for grazing purposes, and make happy homes? (Ap- 
plause.) 

The President: The gentleman from Nebraska renews his motion 
to the previous question. Is there a second? 

Motion seconded by Mr. Pharo, of Colorado. 

The President: Mr. Pharo, of Colorado, seconds the motion made by 
the gentleman from Nebraska that the previous question be ordered. All 
in favor of the same signify it by saying "aye;'* contrary minded "no." 
The "ayes" have it and the previous question is ordered. 

The previous question to be voted upon is the amendment of Mr. 
Barnes, of Arizona, to Mr. Taloot's resolution, as follows: "Resolved, 
That all live stock shall be allowed to graze upon government forest re- 
serves subject to such restrictions and regulations as may be found by 
the Department of Agriculture to be wise and necessary." 

The amendment to the substitute was put to a vote and declared 
carried. 

The President. The substitute offered by Mr. King, of Colorado, 
amended by Mr. Barnes, is now before the house, in lieu of the original 
resolution as presented by Mr. Mackay. All in favor of the adoption of 
the substitute as amended will signify the same by saying "aye;" con- 
trary "no." The "ayes" seem to have it; the "ayes" have it, and the sub- 
stitute is agreed to. 

The next subject for consideration Is "Relation of the Stock Yards 
to the Live Stock Industry," a paper by Mr. W. J. C. Kenyon, general 
manager of the Union Stock Yards Company, of South Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 
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The Live Stock Industries of the Country have been Benefited 
by the Creation of Union Stock Yards 

Mr. \V. J. C. Kenyon: Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladies and Gentlemen— I 
speak on the propoKition that the 
live stock industries of tlie country 
have been benefited l>y tlie creation 
of union stoclv yards. 

Certainly the prosi)erons condi- 
tion of the live stock industries of 
the country are not due to cliance, 
neither can it be ascribed to the re- 
sult of individual effort. The vast 
proportions of the business of to- 
day have not been attaine<l without 
concerted action and individual di- 
rtH'tion. The union stock yards 
have contributed largely to tlie 
pro.^perity wliicli the live stock 
breeder enjoys. Of course union 
stock yards have undergone great 
improvements during many years of their existence. Having their 
inception in the East, that section sck-uhmI I he first benefits from tlie 
system. Later the market centers drifted westward toward the sources 
of production and gradually the magnificent and convenient union yards of 
the final years of the nineteenth century are the result. 

But the establishment of such a vast plant as the modern union stock 
yards must be, embraces difliculties of which the uninitiated can scarcely 
have any conception. Trimarily it means the investment of enormous 
sums of money without even the hope of immediate returns and the re- 
mote possibllitits of profit are frequently merely <iuestions of good judg- 
ment which sometimes prove erroneous. The element of risk to those in- 
vesting in this direction is considerable, for they not only have to create 
a plant of commodious proportions, but they must establish the market, 
or otherwise when the producer's stock reaches the yards there will be 
no demand lor it. This involves the location of packing houses and the 
manufacture of by products, for they are necessary adjuncts to the central 
market. The shipper must have some assurance that he will find a de- 
mand for his stock after it reaches the yard, Just as much as to be as- 
sured of facilities for handling the same when it shall have reached its 
destination. After tlie packing houses have been secured the yard man- 
agement must induce reliable and trustworthy men to locate. These mu- 
tual iei»resentatives of the shipper and yard management are necessary to 
the prosi»erity of the yards as well as to the shlpi)er. Certainly It is as 
much to the advantage of the union stock yards management to secure hon- 
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est and competent commission men to engaj?e in business at their plant as 
it is to tiie l>est interests of tlie sliipper. Tlierefore, tliis question involves 
much time and skill and is fre(iuently a source of difficulty to the man- 
agement. 

The commission man is interested in satisfying the shipper first of 
all. If he does not secure the top price for his consignment, the shipper 
will select another agent the next time he sends to the stock yards. 
These various commission men must know their individual lines, and 
the sheep man can hardly be expected to know mucli about tlie business of 
the cattle commission man. Therefore the shipper can expect his agent 
at the yards to exercise special skill in each transaction— such skill as only 
the specialist can acquire. In this special knowledge of the market, pre- 
vailing conditions over a wide range of tributary territory and the exact 
needs of the packer, the competent commission man is as essential to 
the proper conduct of the union stock yards of the country as any other 
single factor. It would be impossible for each shipper to personally han- 
dle his stock, and therefore the mutual agent is a most necessary indi- 
vidual. 

Again, the stock yards management must act as the intermediary be- 
tween the shipper and the railroads, to secure fair, just and reasonable 
rates. If a shipment of stock is not disposed of at the nearest yards to 
the origin of the business, the shipper may have the option of reloading 
and having recourse to the next central market without too great ex- 
pense. The yard management must arrange this feature as well as in- 
numerable other details with the railroad corporations that contribute 
to the convenience of the^ shipper at the least possible cost to the pro- 
ducer. In addition, the location of the yards establishes competition 
among the railroads, which is another source of profit to the breeder, wha 
secures the advantage of rates based upon the most direct line of commu- 
nication between the point of origin of the shipment and the central 
market. The work of the union stock yards management does not cease 
here in that direction, but after it has concentrated the stock and It 
has been disposed of, it enables the packer to secure competitive rates 
for the transportation of the dressed product, to points remote, thus extend- 
ing the field of operations and giving the shipper the benefit of any increase 
that might be secured by diversified places of consumption. The basis of 
fair, reasonable and just railroad rates are thus established by mutual 
consent and the shipper benefits through every concession and secures the 
same favor granted other markets. 

The union stock yards management Is primarily responsible for the 
shipper's property from the time it reaches the market, and must ar- 
range at enormous expense special privileges. The responsibility of the 
yards does not end until the stock consigned has been delivered to the 
purchaser. 

Shippers frequently proceed on the theory that they alone risk some- 
thing in the business, contending that they have been to the expense 
of raising the stock, investing their money and shipping to market, only 
to find others ready, when they have done all the work and taken all 
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the chances of loss, to reap the benefit. Thus they lose sight of the fact 
that the market, without the railroad, the yards and the packers, would 
not exist. There is a mutual risk that no party to the implied contract 
can shirk. The principle that applies to all other lines of business— noth- 
ing risked, nothing gained— is especially true of the live stock business. 
A shipper must not expect to strike the top of the market every day, 
profit and loss is an incident in all commercial pursuits. The shipper 
should understand this and not blame any particular yard for an occa- 
sional speculation that failed to turn out as profitably as others. The 
commission men cannot properly be held responsible for this turn of 
events. It is to his advantage, as well as to the advantage of the yards, 
railroads and breeders, to get good prices for stock. In fact the pack- 
ers have the same interest in paying good prices— the top market prices 
of other market centers— for the best class of stock, for otherwise the 
shipper will seek the rival market with his next consignment. 

And this question of obtaining "your money's worth" brings us to 
another interesting phase of the situation that vitally concerns the shipper 
—the Indiscriminate use and abuse of the branding iron. Of course a 
distinct brand is necessary, but it should be as small as the exigencies 
of the business will permit. Of course every time the animal is sold the 
new owner must use his brand, therefore the animal is pretty well scarred 
up if it changes owners many times, which is frequently the case. The 
brand affects the hide and the hide affects the price ^of the steer. The 
average shipper may think that this is merely doing the packer a service, 
but such is not the case, because the packer soon learns that he must 
figure on a certain percentage of loss on mutilated hides and therefore 
pays less for the steer, consequently the hide affects the steer's commer- 
cial value as emphatically as the quantity of the food furnished the 
animal. This subject will stand some very careful Investigation. It will 
be worth dollars to any shipper who thinks it of sufficient Importance 
to demand his attention. It is a topic that will receive more attention 
in the future than it has in the past when the smaller details will be 
figured in the close competition that commercial industry develops. It 
is an evil wholly within the power of the breeders to remedy. The yards 
and packers can contribute to lessen the abuse of the branding iron by 
calling attention to this state of affairs, but the evil can be eradicated by 
the breeders themselves. 

Quite akin to this evil is that relating to the bruising of stock. If 
anything, the bruised stock question should command more attention 
in view of the fact that it is the source of greater loss to the original 
producers of stock. While there is some difference of opinion as to the 
manner in which stock Is frequently bruised, there are no two sides to 
the question of distinct loss that some one connected with the live stock 
industry suffers. It does not require a veteran in the business to realize 
that a carcass in a bruised condition will not command as high a price 
as the same carcass that shows a perfectly healthy state. Stock either 
receives bruises around the feeding pens, while being loaded and In 
transit, or in the yards. The latter proposition cannot be maintained 
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for a moment, for no modern union stock yards could do business suc- 
cessfully with a reputation once established for bruising stock con- 
signed to them. The yard employes are carefully instructed on this point 
and the evil is one which the yard companies are always on the alert to 
avert. Bruising most frequently results from crowding too many animals 
into the cars when they are being shipped, and by the men in charge who 
prod the stock to keep them up while en route to market. This prodding 
is not perceptible until the animal reaches the packer, then when the skin 
is removed the work of the prod is evident. Overcrowding means neces- 
sarily that the animals will suffer more or less. If one gets down it is 
either bruised or so marked in the effort to get it up that its value as 
a marketable commodity is very must deteriorated. The saving In freight 
charges can never offset the loss sustained by marked and bruised stock. 
This feature deserves the most serious consideration. It Is a very common 
cause for complaint and the shipper Is inevitably the loser. He may 
not be in the first, second or third shipment, but the buyer for the packer 
will finally discover the source of bruised and mutilated stock and the 
negligence will prove costly. 

A word on the subject of legislation affecting union stock yards. Any 
legislative measure that is inimical to the interests of the stock yards 
and railroads must inevitably cripple vast industries that contribute 
largely to the prosperity of the stock-producing section of the country. 
Railroad companies are anxious to promote trade between all sections. 
What would the boundless West have been without the railroads? It 
Is true that the federal government contributed large bodies of land, 
of no market value at the time, In the form of a subsidy for the building of 
these lines, but it would have been Impossible to have induced capital 
to invest in the western empire if there had not been some special effort 
of this kind made by the government to attract capital. The same is 
true of the stock yards in a measure. Investment in this direction was 
even more uncertain than railroad building and there was no government 
subsidy to encourage the stock yards. Great fortunes were thus in- 
vested in order to establish a market, and though the shipper contributed 
nothing to these vast expenditures, he profits by them most bountifully. 
Therefore of necessity these corporations are private in their character, 
reserving the right to admit responsible individuals into the business 
they are conducting and exercising the same right to exclude the irre- 
sponsible persons. They should not be under state control unless abuses 
creep in, and no capable body of fair-minded business men would toler- 
ate abuses which threaten their enterprise and the tendency of which 
would be not only to destroy the usefulness of the plant and lose all 
the capital invested, but as certainly remove the prospects of profit in 
the future. After all, there is a mutuality of interest between breeder, 
shipper, stock yard, railroad and packer that cannot be disregarded with- 
out damage to all. (Applause.) 

The President: We will now listen to a paper in the interest of the 
Shorthorns, by Mr. Alvin H. Sanders, managing editor of the Breeders* 
Gazette, and author of **A History of Shorthorn Cattle." 
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Mr. A. H. Sanders : Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen— The founda- 
tions of the American cattle trade 
wore laid more than a century ago 
in the blood of the Sliorthorn; and 
at every stajje of the development 
of tlie cattle feeding industry, from 
its inception in the valley of the 
south branch of the Potomac, down 
to the present time, resort lias 
steadily been had to the blood of 
this widely-celebrated English type. 
. More than a century ago the busi- 

' ness of making beef for central 

marJvets was originated in Virginia; 
and when, after the close of the 
War of the Ucbolliou, the tide of 
emigration poured over the Blue 
Ridge into the fertile corn and blue- 
grass regions of Southern Ohio juid 
Central Kentuclty, it was the Short- 
horn blood that provided tlie extensive feeders of that day with their 
stock cattle. It was with Sliorthorn blood tluit (ieorge Renick made, in 
1805, the first experiment in driving steers across the mountains from the 
Ohio valley to Baltimore and Philadelphia markets; thus blazing the way 
for the subseiiuent development of a trade which has since assumeil mag- 
niflcent proportions, and become one of our leading Americon industries. 
Other breeds were tried in the early days in Ohio and Kentucky. Here- 
fords, Longhorns and Devons were introduced, but did not seem to give, 
at that time, reeults comparable with those obtained from the use of 
Sliorthorn bulls. Hence, those great herds of prime bullocks that were 
for years driven overland to the seaboard markets, represented only the 
blood of the "red, white and roan." 

As the rich corn lands of the Central West were occupied, the Short- 
horns followed. In the development of the States of Illinois, Iowa and 
Missouri, this blood was for a long series of years the one great factor 
in the improvement of the cattle stocks; supplying such men as the late 
John I). Gillett with beeves that were most keenly sought at the Chicago 
yards. As the course of the cattle trade wended its way still further 
west, the value of the Shorthorns lor crossing purposes throughout the 
entire range country was universally conceded. Within a comparatively 
recent i)eriod, other and undeniably excellent types have been successfully 
used, not only in the corn states, but upon the range. No intelligent 
breeder of Sliorthorns pretends to deny the merit that certalidy oelongs 
to the contemporarj' breeds. At tlie same time, the histoiy of the cattle 
business in Great Britain, the United States. South America and Australia 
points to the one indisi)utable fact that Shorthorn bulls of good character 
constitute a factor in the maintenance of adequate size and general eon* 
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formation which may not safely be entirely eliminated. The success with 
which the Shorthorn bull crosses upon even the smallest and least im- 
proved cows is universally admitted. Not only is weight secured, but 
shapely outline— straight backs and level quarters— as well. The Short- 
horn, or the good Shorthorn grade, in store condition, is in all probability 
leveler in his lines than any other known type of cattle. The grade Short- 
horn females furnish the best of all foundations for the first use of good 
bulls of the other beef breeds. 

The history of the Shorthorn may be briefly outlined. The ancestral 
home of the breed was the pleasant little valley of the River Tees, between 
the counties of York and Durham, in notheastem England. The first great 
improvement in the breed was wrought by the Brothers Colling, whose op- 
erations covered a period extending from about 1780 to 1815. They were 
followed by such men as Thomas Bates, the elder (Thomas) Booth, Mason, 
Whitalier, Wetherell, Earl Spencer and others, who reduced the size and 
improved the finish and feeding qualities of the old Teeswater type. Dur- 
ing the early period of improvement in England, Importations were made 
into the United States; chiefly into Virginia, Kentucky and New England. 
The great steer-breeding operations carried on by the Renicks and their 
contemporaries in Ohio and Kentucky were the results of the use of the 
blood of an importation made into Virginia by Messrs. Gough and Miller, 
Just after the close of the Revolutionary War. This stock was taken to 
Kentucky by the Pattons, and for a long time afterwards the descend- 
ants of the same— widely disseminated on both sides of the Ohio river- 
were known as "Patton stock." Then followed the Sanders importation 
of 1817 into Kentucky; the descendents of which are still known as the 
"Seventeens." It was the Patton and Sanders blood that gave the first 
great impetus to cattle breeding and feeding west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. From 1830 to 1840, large numbers of high-class improved 
Shorthorns were imported into Ohio and Kentucky by various import- 
ing companies and enterprising individuals. In these operations the 
Messrs. Renick and the late R. A. Alexander, of Woodbum, were promi- 
nent. Large numbers of Shorthorns were also Imported into New York 
and New England; but the farmers of that region maintained cattle for 
dairy and "work" purposes; hence, when the newer West began to stock 
up with Shorthorns, the material for the foundation of herds was drawn 
largely from Kentucky and Ohio; the breeders of those states having 
from the first has been practical men who studiously developed size, form, 
finish and beef-making qualities in their cattle. Prior to our Civil War 
there had been practically no speculation in the pedigrees of so-called 
"fashionable" Shorthorn families. About 1870, however, a great wave 
of speculation overtook the Shorthorn trade on both sides of the Atlantic; 
In the course of which values for certain strains attained most astound- 
ing heights. At New York Mills, the bidding on one Duchess cow did not 
stop till the enormous price of $40,600 was reached. Fourteen head of cat- 
tle of that family averaged $18,742.86 each. This was in 1873. The 
"boom" lasted until late in the 70*8, when it collapsed utterly; greatly to 
the advantage of the breed. Then came the introduction of the Herefords 
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and Aberdeenj-Angus, together with the establishment of the fat-stock 
shows. This recalled the breeders of Shorthorns at once to the necessity 
of breeding cattle for practical purposes; and they set about with a firm 
determination to correct the evils wrought by the period of inflated valaea 
and extravagant speculations. For the past fifteen years the Shorthorn 
breeders of Great Britain and America have adhered rigidly to the most 
exacting standards of individual excellence in the animal, fairly regard- 
less of the former dictates of fashion as respects blood lines. Feeding and 
fiesh-making characteristics have been placed above all else; and such bulls 
as Imported Duke of Richmond, Baron Victor, Young Abbottsburn, Gay 
Monarch and others of that class, together with their progeny, stemmed 
the tide of Hereford and Aberdeen-Angus show-yard conquest Further- 
more, the breeders of Shorthorns in recent years have shown more inde- 
pendence in the matter of color. The prejudice that once existed against 
the roans has gradually given way, in the older states at least, to an ade- 
quate appreciation of that one distinctive Shorthorn color. It is a well 
known fact that the dark reds possess nothing like the feeding quality and 
thrift of the roans and yellow-skinned reds; a point which should not be 
overlooked In the selection of cattle of this type. 

In those states where a system of mixed husbandry is followed, the 
Shorthorn occupies a commanding position as a combined beef and dairy 
type. The Shorthorn is the only known breed that furnishes winners 
alike in both fat stock and dairy shows. This it has accomplished, not only 
in Great Britain, but in the United States and Canada. America is a vast 
country. We may have different soils and climates; many different en- 
vironments. We have, therefore, need for a greater diversity of breeds 
than any other of the great cattle producing nations. No intelligent man 
at the present time pretends to deny the outstanding merit of good Here- 
fords or Aberdeen- Angus. The special value of the former for grazing pur- 
poses, and of the latter in the feed lot, is beyond all question. He has 
studied the history of agriculture and stock raising to little purpose who 
imagines for a moment, however, that any class of cattle will permanently 
displace the Shorthorn in North America. Tliero is room for all. There 
is need of all. Each individual farmer, feeder and ranchman must study 
his own peculiar requirements; learn the special adaptations of the dif- 
ferent types, and make use of such blood, or bloods, as promise to be of 
greatest value in his particular case. In all such calculations, the Short- 
horn will continue to be reckoned with. 

The President: The next subject Is a paper by Mr. F. J. Berry on 
"The Packer and the Stockman." Mr. Berry has his paraphernalia here, 
and I am sure it will be an interesting address. 
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The Packer and the Stockman 

Mr. F. J. Berry : Mr. President, La- 
dies and Gentlemen— The Chicago 
Stock Yards is one of the largest 
stock markets in the world. It Is 
laid out on the most elaborate plan, 
with all its buildings and improve- 
ments covering 475 acres of ground, 
320 acres of which are covered with 
plank flooring. There is a large ex- 
change building, with commodious 
office buildings, a bank, twenty-flve 
miles of street cars, thirty-eight 
miles of water troughs, ninety 
miles of water pipes, fifteen miles 
of sewerage, six artesian wells ca- 
pable of furnishing a water supply 
of not less than 8,000,000 gallons 
per day, 7,000,000 being consumed 
on the hottest days in summer. 
There are 13,000 pens, 8,500 of which are covered for hogs and 
sheep; there are 350 chutes for unloading stock, and viaducts leading 
to each and every packing house. The company employs 1,800 men. 

The large amount of money laid out by the company in the past 
few years in Improvements only goes to show the elaborate and well 
directed methods of the company in doing business. In the year 1866 
the receipts were very small, but under the wise guidance and able 
management of its President, John B. Sherman, and his officials, it has 
made rapid strides until the past year, 1898, receipts reached the enormous 
figures of 15,138,937 head, as foUbws: Cattle, 2,480,897; calves, 132,733; 
hogs, 8,817,114; sheep, 3,589,439; horses, 118,754; number of cars, 276,043. 
Receipts of hogs and horses made a large increase over last year. 
And it Is this Immense amount o/ stock annually received at these yards 
which enables packers to build extensive packing houses and do im- 
mense slaughtering with their new and improved methods of curing 
meats. By the cold storage system and refrigerator cars they can send 
the products of the stock slaughtered into all America and foreign 
markets, thus creating a demand for all the live stock that can be pro- 
duced, while the prices at all times are very equaUy and evenly main- 
tained. 

Markets where cold storage is not used are easily fluctuated, as a 
heavy run would break the market one dollar or more per hundred in 
one day, and this is where it is plainly shown that large stock yards 
companies and immense packing establishments are of great benefit 
to the stock growers and of great protection and improvement over the 
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old fashioned way of handling live stock with small butchers, killing only 
a few cattle each day, and allowing most of the oflPal to go to waste for 
the want of proper facilities for handling It 

In the early days of Chicago it was an unsolved problem what to do 
with the offal. The means most generally resorted to was to dump it into 
the river or haul it out on the prairie and bury it in trenches, and thus 
this wasteful system went on, until the neAv and later methods have de- 
veloped a more economical system. The old fashioned and wasteful one 
has driven the majority of the small slaughter houses out of the busi- 
ness and left it to the big packers, who handle the products under the 
new and improved system, with the extensive plants to manufacture 
all of the offal from their extensive killing and make it into valuable and 
saleable products, thus increasing the commercial value of the average 
steer $5 per head, the hog $1 and the sheep 25 cents. 

It has been said that big packers were a monopoly; that they con- 
trolled the prices of live stock and drove all the smaller butchers out of 
the business. While large packers have been censured very strongly on 
this line, when the true facts are known and understood the public and 
stock growers will understand that stock yards companies and large 
packers have been a great benefit to the stock producer, as the late and 
improved methods of handling the stock in such large quantities enables 
it to be handled so much cheaper than any small butcher or small house 
can handle It. Small butchers under the old system, buying their cattle 
at the same price, selling their product at the same price sold by big 
packing houses, must necessarily meet with a big loss, and this is where 
the system itself has driven them out of the business instead of the 
combination of large packers. 

To present this subject more fully to you, I will give you the follow- 
ing example to figure out: We will take, for instance, the moderate re- 
ceipts of live stock at these yards In one day, and if you will figure out 
what the offal of that day's receipts amount to under the new system 
It will demonstrate more fully to you the benefits of large packing houses 
under the new system. The offal of the average steer can be manu- 
factured into a product that sells for $5, and the offal from the hog 
manufactured into a product that sells for $1 and from the sheep 25 cents. 
Now take the day's receipts of live stock at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards of 20,000 cattle, 40,000 hogs and 20,000 sheep (which is less than 
two-thirds of some day's receipts), and you will see that the offal from 
one day's receipts is manufactured into valuable products that sells for 
$145,000. You will see here a new revelation, when you consider the large 
fortunes that are now saved under the present management of large 
corporations, which is material gain. It is surprising to think that such 
a wasteful system ever existed and lasted as long as it did. 

It is believed by our best financiers that stock growing has a great 
future. Our country is growing very fast, the population increasing one 
million and a quarter every year, with a visible supply of cattle eight 
millions less than five years ago, an increasing export demand for agri- 
cultural products year after year and now far exceeding anything ever 
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known before, and with a large Increasing home consumption year after 
year, there Is nothing but encouragement for our stock growers. Never 
before was the future for stock producers as bright and full of hope as 
it is at the present time. As the time allotted me on this subject has 
expired, I am obliged to close. I thank you. 

The President: The chair would be delighted to extend Mr. Berry's 
time, but we have now quarter past 12 o'clock. 

Mr. Berry: If my time is extended I will take up an hour and drive 
you all out of the house, but as my time is exhausted I will close, and I 
thank you for your kind attention. 

The President: Mr. Berry will be heard this afternoon, at the request 
of the committee, on the subject of horses, on which he is an authority. 
The chair will take pleasure in printing all the remarks of Mr. Berry 
which we have not been able to crowd in this morning. We have a session 
that will begin here at 2 o'clock if there is not a man In the house. Mr. 
Daugherty, of Nebraska, is entitled to be heard this morning, and 1 have 
asked him as a favor to be heard this afternoon. 

The convention will stand adjourned to 2 o'clock sharp this after- 
noon. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

JANUARY 26 

The President: The convention will please come to order. We will 
take up the matter of resolutions. All of the following may be found in 
full in the proceedings of the Executive Committed for January 25. The 
first reported from the Executive Committee, is: 

Resolved, That the railroads be asked to restore, from all points where 
they do not already apply, the system of assessing freight charges on the 
basis of the length of the car, Instead of the weight of the contents. 

Favorably reported from the committee. All in favor of the adoption 
of this resolution, si;?nify by saying "aye;" contrary, "no.*' The "ayes" 
have it; the resolution stands adopted. 

The President: Resolution Introduced by Mr. Wood, of Idaho; endors- 
ing the policy of the secretary of the Department of Agriculture in behalf 
of the live stock and farming interests of the country. 

All in favor of the adoption of this resolution, pignify by saying "aye;" con- 
trary, "no." The "ayes" have it, and the resolution stands as adopted. 

The President: Resolution introduced by Mr. Wood; relating to the ex- 
tension of the feeding-in-transit privileges to points east of the Missouri 
river. Favorably reported by the committee. 

All in favor of the adoption of this resolution, signify by saying "aye:" 
contrary, "no." The "ayes" have it and the resolution stands as adopted. 

The President: Resolution introduced by H. Altman, of Wyoming; re- 
lating to an exhibition of American stock at the Paris Exposition in 1900. 

This resolution is voted upon and declared adopted. 

The President: Resolution regarding the abrogation of the $2 terminfal 
charge at the Chicago market. * 

Favorably reported by the committee. 

The resolution was voted upon and declared unanimously adopted. 

The President: I shall now ask Mr. M. A. Daughtery, of Nebraska, to 
present his paper on "The Railroad and the Stockman." Mr. Daughtery is 
one of our most enthusiastic friends; he has been with us from the start. 

Mr. Daugherty, of Nebraska: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
and Fellow Delegates: Before proceeding to the reading of the paper which 
I have prepared (which is unusual with me), I wish to ask a question of 
privilege and a word, and thereafterwards a motion. 

Mr. President, we had with us yesterday a gentleman who enter- 
tained this convention as the oldest living pioneer, Col. Alexander Majors. 
You were entertained and interested in his talk, he told you how he. with 
his fellow compatriots, discovered the fact that the grasses of the plains 
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and the mountains sustained live stock on an equivalent with the corn-fed 
ox of Missouri. That, my brothers, explains how that has become a range 
cattle country. For that man I want to say, I don't know whether he 
belongs to a church or not, but I know this fact, that in the contracts that 
he made with the thousands of men which he employed to carry across 
the plains in those great wagon trains that involved thousands of men and 
thousands of oxen, he had this exaction: that they must sign a contract 
that they must not use profanity or liquor while in the employ of the in- 
stitution which he represented. 

Col. Majors: Let me correct you; it was to not get drunk. 

Mr. Daugherty (continuing): Then he allowed it to u niLderate ex- 
tent. 

The President: He placed the Nebraska limit on the .proposition 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Daugherty (Continuing): Now, I do not know, as I said, whether 
he belongs to a churcli or not, but if the time ever comes, and It will some 
day, that the sheep are to be separated upon the right and the goats upon 
the left, if my friend Col. Alexander Majors is a goat, he will go with the 
sheep on the right, as will many other goats. And I move this proposition, 
in connection with Col. Majors and Col. McCoy, another pioneer of Kansas 
who was with us a year ago to start this great organization and is here 
with us now, I move you, Mr. President, that these two gentlemen be made 
honorary and life members of this association. 

Mr. Smith, of Utah: I wish to heartily endorse the motion. 

The President: Mr. Smith, of Utah, endorses the motion made by Mr. 
Daugherty, and the chair wishes to say in behalf of Col. Alexander Majors 
and Col. J. G. McCoy, of Kansas, that I know of no more fitting tribute that 
could be paid to these pioneers than the action proposed, and I do not re- 
member in my experience any proposition that carried with it more honor 
than the one Just made by the gentleman, Mr. Daugherty, from Nebraska. 
Here are men who bla^ced the way, that we younger men might find ranges, 
might find homes, might find happiness in this great and boundless western 
country, and they have been with us since the inception of this great Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, they have been with us in spirit, their voices 
have been upraised in the interest of propositions tliat were for the best 
good, the greatest good to the greatest number. Unselfishly they have 
worked heretofore that we might enjoy what we enjoy to-day. They were 
here before this beautiful opera house was thought of, they were here 
when it was a howling wilderness from here to Kansas City, they were 
overland with the trails and with the Indian outfit; they were here with 
the old fiint-locks on their saddles, they protected men, women and chil- 
dren; verily they made the wilderness to bloom and blossom as the rose. 
And in behalf of this propostion the chair will ask a rising vote from every 
delegate in this house to the proposition submitted by the gentleman from 
Nebraska and seconded by Utah. All in favor of the same signify by 
rising to your feet. 

The proposition is declared unanimously carried. Col. Alexander Ma- 
jors and Col. J. G. McCoy are added as honorary members and made life 
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members of this associatioii, and added to a new and distinctive roll, whicb 
I do not know has ever been done by any stock association in the United 
States. 

Col. Majors, I tender you, in belialf of this great association, a unani- 
mous vote as an honorary member for the balance of your life in this 
great organization. 

Mr. Majors: Thank you, Mr. President. (Applause.) (Gentlemen of the 
National Live Stock Association, 1 thank you very kiudiy for your k.nd 
wishes and desires toward this old pioneer. I commenced to cross the 
plains fifty years ago last summer, when you would not have given, any 
of you, all the frontier experience that you may at that time have had, 
you would not have given ^10 for every foot of territory that was em- 
braced in the State of Colorado. Fifty years ago there was not a man 
in the world that believed that this country could ever be settled by civ- 
ilized people and live. All this you see has happened through experience, 
and brought about first by men coming into the mountaius auJ Io)kliigiuto 
the gravel that was In the mountain streams for gold dust. When they 
found It, they had to camp there, and while camped and trying to get for- 
tunes out of the sands of the streams of Colorado and other Rocky Moun- 
tain states, they began to experiment with reference to taking care of an- 
imals, and to see what they could grow from the soil. They found, first, 
that they could grow radishes, lettuce, turnips and cabbage, but that, they 
thought, was the end of the agricultural products of this country. Now, 
less than forty years since that first experiment was made, Colorado 
stands, I believe, as the head of one of the greatest fi*uit growing states 
that is in America, and can produce most every other product that is raised 
in the other states of America. What a grand and great exhibition has 
been made through experiment. I have heard men talking in this con- 
vention about things of which they know but little; but when they have 
lived longer and have more experience, they will find that they know 
less than they thought they knew on some points of the industry, and more 
upon others. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your attention and for the honor 
that has been conferred upon nie. (Applause.) 

The President: I will ask that other old pioneer. Colonel McCoy, to 
say a word or two to us. (Applause.) 

Mr. McCoy, I can say the same to you that I did to the gentleman who 
has just taken his seat. 

Mr. McCoy, of Kansas: Fellow-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen— I 
can sum up my entire speech, for what I regard the very distinguished 
honor, in one single word— I thank you. (Applause.) Mr. Chairman, there 
is just one little feature of this occasion tliat is a little bit unpleasant to 
me. I will name it. My centenarian friend— I am placed on a plane with 
him in the matter of age. Ladies, don't notice that. (Laughter.) I am but 
a youth in comparison with him— I am not so old a pioneer. 

Thirty-one and a half years ago I was living In comfort. If not luxury, 
in Central Illinois, near Springfield, where Abraham Lincoln lived, and 
where, bye the bye, let me say to you, I had the honor of his acquaintance 
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before he ever thought seriously of being president, and the more distin- 
guished honor of having been married to a magnificent lady, I wearing a 
coat that was made for Abraham Lincoln. Let me say, parenthetically, 
that that is Just about as near as I ever came to being a great man. 
(Laughter.) 

Thirty-one and a half years ago I conceived the idea, knowing as a re- 
sult of the war that Texas was full of cattle that were not marketable for 
lack of an outlet— a ranchman might have ten, twenty, thirty or forty 
thousand head of cattle on the range and he could not absolutely get enough 
money out of them to pay the cowboys* wages for branding them. Texas 
was well out of the market during the war, and as a result of that war, 
the Northwest was depleted of live stock, and we were paying seven, 
eight, nine, ten cents a pound, gross, for cattle in Illinois and shipping 
them East and making a fine profit upon them. I got to know that situa- 
tion—that there was a great lake of live stock in the West, and a great 
desert land of live stock. My scheme was to cut a ditch through (I use 
this figure so that my irrigating friends will understand the scheme) and 
let out that Texas live stock in the Northwest, where we needed it, and 
send it down East— send it where the laboring millions were not able to 
taste meat more -than once a week, and that the very cheapest— a stew 
piece on Saturday, cut from the flank portions of the beast; the balance 
of the week they must content themselves by walking past the butcher 
shop and looking in at it, and that was all. 

And now I will be brief and say what was the result I laid my 
fortune there in that lake. It gave to Texas a value of forty or fifty mil- 
lion dollars for her ranges and stock; It gave to the Northwest more people 
and thousands of cattle, and consumed her pastures and her grasses; it 
gave to the Northwest laboring millions, elegant, healthy beef, that they 
could have on their tables every day and every meal; and, last but not 
least, it afforded a tap from which the cattle were drawn— the seed cattle, 
so to speak— to people and stock these whole vast plains, that had before 
been overtrod with the buffalo— stock cattle to place upon them, upon 
which foundation the great mass of the herds of cattle of Idaho, Utah, 
Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, and other portions of the North and the Da- 
kotas drew their first foundation supplies to start the herds that are there 
now, the owners of which feel themselves to be cattle kings, and their 
wives and daughters queens. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when I get onto the subject of the history of live 
stock, I am very apt to consume too much time, and talk too much. I am 
very apt to be too much trouble; like the little boy when the traveler was 
going through Eastern Kentucky— he stopped in the mountain regions in 
one of the country shacks. When sleeping time came, they took him up 
a ladder into a garret room, where he slept comfortably in a warm bed. 
Next morning when he was ready to dress, he went to the top of the 
ladder and hollered down. There was a little tow-headed, dirty-faced, 
tattered and ragged boy looked up and said: "What do you want?" He 
said he would like to have some water to wash himself with. "Well, you 
just come down here and I'll show you where it is." The man went down, 
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and they led him out fifty or seventy-five feet to a horse trough overflow- 
ing with water, by which he found a bran sack for a towel; and the boy 
Bald: "Here's where we-uns wash." "All right, sir," said the traveler, 
and proceeded to wash himself. He commenced combing his hair, and the 
little boy looked at him with pity and almost contempt, and finally he 
said to him: "Do you wash your face every day?" "Oh, yes," said the 
man; "I wash It every day." And then, looking at him with a feeling of 
profound pity, the boy said: "Does you comb your head every day?" 
"Oh, yes," said the man; "I comb it evei-y day." Then, with a look of 
scorn and unspeakable contempt, lie said: ''Don't yon think you are a 
heap o* trouble to yourself?" (Laughter.) 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have but one mission. I have given my- 
self to a service, 90 per cent, of It contemplating benefits to mankind at 
large, and 10 per cent, possibly, to myself. Generally the 10 per cent 
escaped and the 90 per cent, the other fellow got And my mission is 
this: Somewhere upon this range, when the call comes, my body will 
find a resting place, and at the head of that may be written down one 
of those long, twisting horns, and It may be said: "Old fellow, like the 
upper part of that horn, you poured out your energy and your capital, 
and your best thought, like the horn of Cornucopia, abundantly, although 
you are at the little end of the horn yourself." It may be written down: 
"He was faithful." My fellow-men, I say to you, as I am nearing the 
border land, that my wish and thought for you is, that I may meet you 
in that white light that shimmers around the throne of the Eternal since 
eternity was, and while time lasts, and will while eternity shall roll her 
endless rounds of duration. (Prolonged applause.) 

The President: The following communication explains Itself, and will 
not be referred to the committee, as It otherwise would be under the rules. 
It comes from the Kansas Olty delegation. 

Whereas, Mrs. Lillian Gregory, widow of John F. Gregory, one of the 
pioneer stockmen of the West, has undertaken the publication of an illus- 
trated magazine under the title of Kings and Queens of the Range, the 
object and aim of said magazine being the bringing into closer social re- 
lations the wives and daughters of those engaged in the live stock industry 
of the entire country, also adding to the pleasure of the artistic and lit- 
erary tastes of the same: therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Kansas City delegation that the efforts of Mrs. Greg- 
ory have our unqualified approbation, and further request that this honor- 
able body give this resolution its approval by naming her as an honorary 
member thereof. J. H. WAITE, 

Chairman of Delegation. 

The President: As Mrs. Gregory is the only woman of my acquaint- 
ance who is struggling in behalf of the great industry which we repre- 
sent, the chair takes great pleasure in giving due recognition to the 
women, which the great State of Colorado and a few other states have 
already conceded to them, I shall ask the same courtesy of the convention 
that I did for the distinguished colonels that have already taken their 
seats. 
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As many of you as are in favor of this resolution, signify your ap- 
proval by rising to your feet. The vote is unanimous, and on our hon- 
orary list, as a life meml>er, will be found tlie name of Mrs. Lillian Greg- 
ory. As she will appear a little later on the program, we will now listen to 
the address of Mr. Daugherty, of Nebraska. 



Stockmen and the Railroads 

Mr. M. A. Daugherty, of Nebraska: 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men— I ask the indulgence of the 
convention for the motion which I 
made for the very reason that the 
paper which I have prepared has 
to do largely with the pioneer with 
reference to the great country 
which we mostly represent. 

This is something new for me to 
read, I generally talk. 

Stockmen and the railroads in 
their relation each to the other in- 
volve one of the greatest combina- 
tions in the commerce of to-day. 
This was not true fifty, nor even 
thirty, years ago, but demonstrates 
anew the wonderful revolutions of 
our electric age due to invention 
and the progress of science. 

Our business of stock raising 
takes us away back in history thousands of years, to the very be- 
ginning of time to the early Jew, God's chosen people, whose mainstay was 
their herds and flocks, furnishing them their means of sacrifice as well as 
being their sustenance. Moses, the great lawgiver, laid down laws govern- 
ing their use, and it is very curious to note how very stringent these laws 
were. Let me call your attention to a few of them. The penalty for steal- 
ing an ox was the restoration of five oxen; for stealing a sheep, the resto- 
ration of four. It was strictly enjoined upon them that strays must be 
returned. To harbor strays without imparting a knowledge of their 
whereabouts to the owner was a crime. 

Undoubtedly the Lost Tribe in these latter days must have taken pos- 
session of this great range country which we inhabit as these laAvs don't 
appear to be enforced very strictly, and a lightning-change branding iron 
has long since become a part of tlie rustler's outfit. 

As the world advanced, flocks and herds increased, and as the 
people became more enlightened, enlarged uses were made of the products 
of flocks, so the industry grew. Yet, the question of surplus and over- 
production did not trouble the peoples of the earth, and not unil late in 
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the world's history was the matter of the exchange of the surplus of the 
products of one nation for those of another undertaken, and water fur- 
nished the first means of transportation. Less than fifty years ago, owing 
to the lack of facilities, herds w^ere driven from place to place long dis- 
tances to the large cities to market The writer can recall to memory the 
drives made from Eastern Ohio across the mountains of Pennsylvania to 
New York, Philadelphia, Jersey City and East Liberty. Long and tedious 
were the drives, without even the advantage of the sunshine and glorious 
climate of the once decried arid belt to aid them. Twenty to twenty-five 
miles per day, allowing a noon rest, was the extravagant rate of speed 
with which stock was rushed to market. An expense bill of one of these 
trips would be an interesting curiosity at this time, I fancy, and might be 
valuable for comparison with present freight rates and other expenses 
incurred in getting our stock on the market. 

I wrote to the secretaries of these oldest of stock yards for such data 
as is now furnished in the yearly tabulated statements of our enterpris- 
ing western yards, thinking their history would at least be interesting to 
us, but I failed to get even a reply; so presume they have not our methods 
of western push In the matter. 

Population, wealth, the great cities, together with the greatest output 
of cattle, hogs and sheep and all live stock Interests, it must be admitted, 
were centered east of the Mississippi rlyer when railroading assumed any 
degree of importance in the United States. Does it not seem a little 
strange, therefore, that the great packing centers of the world as now 
established were not located in the eastern portion of our continent, in the 
midst of the wealth and greatness? Why were they left to be established 
at Chicago, on the banks of the Mississippi and Missouri, and later on 
plant one in the heart of the Rocky Mountains? Something beside enter- 
prise alone; something beside the marvelous development following in the 
wake of the iron age and railway extension. Methinks it is that Guiding 
Hand that overrules the forming and placing of continents, as He over- 
mles the destinies of mankind, who has decreed that it should be even 
as it is. 

That great American desert, extending from the Missouri river to the 
Pacific ocean, and from the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande on the 
South to the British possessions on the North, is peculiarly adapted to 
interests of the stock grower, and seems to be especially designed by the 
hand of God for the abiding place of nocks and herds. He embellished 
it with rivers, rivulets and springs, and with a verdure for the sustenance 
of stock equally as good in winter as summer. This astonished the hardy 
pioneers from the East, who first traversed these great plains and mount- 
ains. Permit us to divert a moment to the great territory we have de- 
scribed. What was it once? All the great territory which was once 
known as the famous Louisiana Purchase, Texas and Oregon. This ter- 
ritory was sprayed with martyrs' blood, that it might be preserved where 
it belonged, with God-given right to the new republic, whose "Star of 
Empire" has always been westward. (Applause.) Yet how strange that 
the greatest American statesman of his day and age, and whose sayings 
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are banded down to us as precepts, and who by the power of his Intellect 
and genius was enabled to annihilate the well-prepared speech of Hayne, 
of South Carolina. He said in that great reply that he spoke for Massa- 
chusetts, he spoke for New England. Great as was Daniel Webster, and 
not like his contemporary, Henry Clay, he failed to foresee the great 
West at the close of the nineteenth century. As President Tyler's great 
secretary of state, he concluded the Ashburton treaty, and all but consum- 
mated a trade of the great Territory of Oregon, which now comprises five 
great states, for a piece of codfish ground off the coast of Maine. To offset 
this, what was the opinion of the Christian patriot pioneer, Whitman, as he 
mounted his horse for that long ride to Washington to save Oregon? "My 
life is of but little worth if I cannot save this country to the American 
people." What a picture, the following March. 1843, stood before Presi- 
dent Tyler and Webster, Whitman having left home October 3, 1842. The 
old missionary Christian pioneer, in his leather breeches and worn and 
torn fur garments, and with frozen limbs, just in from a two thousand- 
mile trip, after having crossed mountains and rivers in midwinter! Snow 
and ice, savage and wild beasts, the distance braved a part of the way 
single-handed and alone, had no terrors for the patriot bent on saving 
Oregon to his country. He came to plead with the president and his great 
secretary for Oregon and the old flag. May the artist soon arise to do 
Justice to this historic scene, and when placed in the dome of the American 
patriots' temple of fame, it will shine and grow brighter as the ages roll 
on. Great as was this expansion of territory in our country's history, 
it had, and is having, its counterpart in the expansion of the greatest com- 
mercial conquest in the world's history— that is, the meat supply of the 
world. And the base of its production can justly be claimed to be upon 
the very ground which was secured to us by purchase and by patriotism. 
This land, which a few^ears ago was the "happy hunting ground" of the 
Indian, and the paradise of the trapper, is transformed into a teeming 
population of freemen, prosperous and going on to prosper. All avocations 
are represented— the agriculturalist, the artisan, the stockman, the hortl- 
culturallst, and the miner each have their place. The hardy pioneers of 
the old Republican and Platte river trails blazed the way. The story of 
their trials, their battles with savage Indians, often resulting in massa- 
cres of whole parties, has been told in story and song. But the true, full 
and complete story yet remains to be written. The forerunners of the 
railroad In this territory were these pioneers, the pony express and the 
overland telegraph. The first trans-continental and the pioneer of all lines 
was the Union and Central Pacific. The grading was done and the rails 
were laid under a guard of United States troops protecting the workmen 
from the savages of the plains and mountains. This line was finished and 
put in operation in 1868, and became the main artery of commerce through 
the center and heart of the western half of the continent It gave new 
impetus and life to this great region, and became the great shipping line 
for the stock of the great range belt, from Texas to Montana. Great 
droves wended their way from the breeding grounds in Texas to this land. 
The first great drive struck the line of Schuyler, in Nebraska, in 1868, and 
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was made by D. R. Fant, of Texas. The drives iu 1869 and 1870 termin- 
ated at Kearney, Nebraska, and in 1871 and 1872 tbey terminated at 
Cottonwood Springs, fifteen miles east of North Platte, Nebrasl^a. In 1873, 
the first drive arrived at Ogalalla, Nebraslta, and they annually contin- 
ued to arrive at this point until the last Texas drive was made, in 1885. 
The number of cattle in the annual drive to this point averaged, from 
1873 to 1885, over 300,000 head annually. Ogalalla became a final distrib- 
uting point for Texas cattle and a marlteting point for beef cattle. In 
1871, the northern ranges began shipping out beef from this point, and 
kept it up until the completion of the Northern l*acific Railroad, in the 
latter part of the 70's. The impetus given the stock industry west of the 
Missouri river by the completion of the Union Pacific, and as demonstrated 
by the immense herds driven from Texas, aroused a spirit of competition 
for the great stock trade west of the Missouri, now growing to mammoth 
proportions. Keen men discerned that it would not be long until this 
territory would furnish the meat of the world farther to the south. As 
early as 1864 there was completed to Lawrence, Kansas, thirty-nine miles 
of the Kansas Pacific. In 1866, two years later, it had reached Topelca, 
sixty-seven miles, and this same year was running to Junction City. And 
in 1870 it was through to Denver, 639 miles. It engaged the cattle busi- 
ness, and became the first great competitor of the Union Pacific. The 
Junction City branch was built to Clay Center, thirty-three miles, in 1873, 
and by 1879 it was through to Concordia, seventy-one miles. The McPher- 
son branch was completed in 1879, and the Belleville extension, eighty 
miles, in 1884; the Solomon branch, five miles, in 1878 and 1879. The 
Central branch was completed from Leaven wortii to Hoi ton, fifty-five 
miles, In 1872, and by 1881 it had reached Miltonville, 166 miles. The Kan- 
sas City and Fort Scott was completed to Fort Scott, ninety-nine miles, 
in 1869. In 1870, It was running to Baxter Springs, sixty-one miles further 
south. The Kansas City, Lawrence & Southern began building as early 
as 1870, and was finished to Panhandle, Texas, In 1889. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, a great trans-continental line, headed across the con- 
tinent in 1870. In the early spring of 1880, it was at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and the following year reached El Paso, Texas. This line reached 
the heart and extremes of the great cattle interest of the Southwest The 
Union Pacific penetrated the center and the other lines early constructed 
into Nebraska. Nebraska and the Dakotas did the rest for the local stock 
traflac of these great range and stock states. The Burlington, in Ne- 
braska, began its Kearney Junction and first in the state, in lS(>n, com- 
pleting it in 1872. It gridironed the state with branches between 1872 
and 1887, and on December 31. 1898, had 2252 and 26-100 miles in Nebraska, 
and a through line to Denver and Billings, Montana. The Elkhom rail- 
road was another pioneer which early reached out through Northern Ne- 
braska for the range business of the Northwest, and was completed to 
Chadron, in 1885, and later reached further into Wyoming. 

What followed these railway extensions and the great growth of this 
immense stock territory we have described? Let the history of thirty- 
three years since the founding of the first great western stock yards com- 
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pany tell the story, and how complete has been the conquest of the meat 
supply of the world by the territory once embraced in Ix^uisiana, Texas 
and Oregon. The Union Stock Yard and Transit Company, of Chicago, 
opened for business the last five days of December, 186G. To January 1, 
1899, these yards received 278,725,739 head of aU kinds of live stock— i. e., 
cattle, calves, hogs, sheep and horses. The Kansas City stock yards in 
twenty-eight years handled a total of 75,521,767 head of cattle, hogs, sheep, 
calves and horses. South Omaha in fifteen years received 30,167,794 head 
of cattle, calves, sheep, hogs and horses. The Denver Union Stock Yards 
Company handled in thirteen years, 4,986,670 head of cattle, calves, hogs, 
sheep and horses; making a grand total for these four western yards, in 
the short period of their existence, of 389,410,970 head of cattle, calves, 
hogs, sheep and horses, making a grand total valuation for this stock, 
as sold upon these markets, of ^7,241,389,753.25. (Applause.) Add to 
these figures the value of live stock handled at the other great stock 
yards of the country, and the figures would be so large as to be almost 
incredulous. 

According to statistics there were in the United States, Janu«ary 1, 
1898, 15,840,886 milk cows; of other cattle there were 29,264,197 head; of 
sheep, there were 37,656,960 head; of swine, tliere were 30,759,993 head; 
making an aggregate of 122,522,036 head of meat product stock in tlie 
United States, with a valuation of $1,314,183,002. Up to January 1, 1889, 
tliere must be added an increase of 10,000,000 hogs and 3,000,000 sheep, a 
decrease alone showing up in cattle, as I am reliably informed, and full 
statistics are not yet completed for 1898. I cite these figures to show 
what an enormous interest is the live stock industry of the United States, 
and why our friends, the railroads, should have and take an interest in 
us. But a small per cent, of this immense aggregate of live stock is han- 
dled and slaughtered locally. It goes on hoof to the packing house, and 
from there is distributed throughout the world, often returning, di-essed 
and cured, back to the original shipping points. Handled in its various 
forms it creates for the railroads of the United States over one-third of 
the business of their freight departments, and to western roads alone, at 
least one-half the yearly traflic of their freight departments. As repre- 
sented by these figures should there not be a comity of interest between 
the stockmen and the railroads? We frankly admit and acknowledge 
what you have done for us, gentlemen, and how tremendous have been 
the strides of the stock interests since you came upon the scene. We 
appreciate the great improvements in equipment for handling live stock 
which you have given us. The air-brake instead of the old Armstrong 
twist; the palace thirty-six-foot feed and watering car instead of the 
old twenty-four-foot car, fine yards, etc. These come from the sharp com- 
petition among yourselves for the handling of this great business, while 
among yourselves or as an association or pool you act together in deal- 
ing with us upon some general principles upon which you all stand to- 
gether. Then exception ought not to be taken that at this late day an 
association, national in character, of the live stock interests, should be 
formed, so as to act together in our dealings with you. Grievances often 
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arise on both sides. Many of tlie privileges and concessions granted by 
railroads to stockmen are abused; in other words, speculation has been 
made of these concessions. To expect honest treatment, brothers, we 
must be honest ourselves. Since coming to this convention I have dis- 
covered a chilliness of our railroad friends toward this association as com- 
pared with one year ago. First, I think the roads made a mistake in not 
granting the request of this association for a one-fare rate east of Denver. 
And, I may add, many mistakes and grievances arise through lack of con- 
cert between the passenger and traffic departments of the same roads. 
The great mistake made in the rate matter was the passenger dpartments 
putting this convention on a par with some **Lydia Pinkham" pill 
convention (Laughter) or other political convention which does not orig- 
inate a scintilla of business in the form of traffic for the roads, while the 
representatives of this association create and originate the business which 
is the backbone of the freight departments of these roads. Brother stock- 
men, I am satisfied the position of railway manager is not a bed of roses 
in dealing with our interests. There come in demands for their consid- 
eration from the stock yards company, from the commission men of these 
yards, and all these have an interest with us and in us. Now, how can 
these questions be handled satisfactorily to all? It seems to me only by 
an equitable and fair adjustment to be had upon all Important questions 
arising by getting together and this association now has the proper com- 
mittee to act. (Applause.) 

In conclusion, I want to say that another mistake was made by our 
railroad friends and an injustice put upon the worthy presiding officer 
which we have had, by reason of reports going forth through the press that 
the president of this association had to do with the anti-scalping bill in 
congress— something with which he had not a thing to do; and I take it 
that you ought to take him with experience enough to know that the in- 
terests of this association alone are enough for him to handle without tak- 
ing an interest in anything that pertains to ticket scalping or anything 
else of that kind, Our railroad friends blame him, and in Justice to you 
railroad gentlemen, I say that we, as stockmen, simply ask Justice. We have 
been your biggest contributors of commerce; we thank you, as I stated 
in this paper, for improved equipment; but after this, deal with the rep- 
resentatives of this association through the proper committee, and often- 
times these differences can be adjusted. And to you, brothers, every- 
where, I say, whenever you make a contract with these roads, be honest- 
carry out your part of the program, which I think you will do. 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen. (Applause,) 

Music by the band. 

The President: "Early Introduction of Live Stock in the Arid Re- 
gions." Paper by Mr. J. R. Winder, president of the Desert Agricul- 
tural and Manufacturing Company of Utah. 

Mr. Winder not being present, the paper will be passed. 

"The Cuban Cattle Trade." Paper by Colonel Ike T. Pryor, of Texas. 
I have a telegram from Mr. Pryor, saying that he is sick in bed. He has 
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sent his paper, and I want to say that it is an extremely interesting paper. 
He has been engaged in shipping cattle to Cuba all the past season. With 
the consent of the convention, I will have this paper read. 



The Cuban Cattle Trade 

Ool. I. T. Pryor: To the President and Members of the National Live 
Stock Association— In my endeavor to comply with the request of your 
executive committee, which was to furnish a paper on "Cuba and Its Re- 
lation to the Cattle Industry of the United States," I find the subject, 
after careful thought and much investigation, to be fraught with many 
difficulties, and undergoing constant and rapid changes, being surrounded 
by many obstacles from an American standpoint. 

This market was, at one time, within our grasp, and I believe if 
prompt action had been taken, and our united influence had been brought 
to bear on the present administration, we could have secured an executive 
order favoring live stock importation into Cuba from the United States, as 
against other countries. I fear the opportune time has passed. 

One of the motives, I might say the prime object of this association, 
is to foster and look after such legislation as is of direct Interest to those 
interested in live stock; and we look to such organization as this to protect 
us and to open up for us such profitable markets as the Island of Cuba 
should be for the cattle raisers of the United States, or that portion of 
same south of the government quarantine line. I fear the cattle interests 
of this country have not been well and actively represented in the com- 
petition for this market 

With these Indisputable facts before us, what shall we do? We should 
endeavor to regain by prompt, united and vigorous action, what we have 
lost by the reverse conditions. Pass a resolution; place same in the hands 
of the strongest administration man we have in congress; set forth in this 
resolution existing conditions as relates to our interest in Cuba; show forc- 
ibly and conclusively that we are being driven out of the Cuban market; 
that we cannot compete with the scrub stock of Mexico, unless we are 
favored in the adjustment of tariff on same. I would suggest a duty on all 
cattle entering Cuba from all countries excepting the United States— the 
same as is in existence today between the United States and Mexico. As 
to duty on cattle from the United States to Cuba, if same cannot be ar- 
ranged by reciprocity, we would submit to a small duty, such as exists 
at present 

Is this a selfish move on our part, without any consideration for the 
Cuban? I think not. The facts in the case are these: The inhabitants 
of the island of Cuba need and want about one and one-half million head 
of cattle. Is it to their Interest and permanent benefit to buy this stock 
from the well graded herds of the United States, instead of from the scrubs 
of Mexico? Most emphatically, yes! That being true, our proposition. If 
adopted, would result in mutual benefit. 
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This goveniment makes a grave mistake wlien it admits on equal foot- 
ing into Cuba cattie from the United SUites, the scrubs of Mexico and 
Centi'al America. I cannot recall to mind any article of commerce with 
which Cuba must and will be supplied from the markets of the world, 
that merit the careful and thoughtful attention live stock does, and es- 
pecially cattle. A mistake made in the adjustment of the duties on same, 
would be irreparable. Not so with other products. The future of Cuba 
in a large measure depends on the class of stock they will produce. If the 
United States enjoy the privilege of restocking the island, she will be 
exporting cattle to European markets within ten years. 

We hope to export largely from Galveston to Europe in the near 
future; and the east end of the island is four or live days nearer Europe 
than Galveston is. If our government allows Mexico to take this trade 
from us, and stock the island from that country, they inflict great injury 
upon those people. From the Mexican scrubs they could not breed up 
cattle in forty years that would do them credit in any European market 

There is no denying the fact that It would result in much beneflt to 
the cattle industry of this country, and especially Texas, could we capture 
the Cuban markets; and it is also equally as undeniable, that the inhab- 
itants of that country would receive a corresponding beneflt, because we 
would advance them fully forty years ahead of their neighbors to the 
south and west of them. We are using every means consistent with 
treaty relations to keep Mexico cattle out of the United States. Should 
not our government use the same precautions toward Cuba, so long as she 
is under our control? 

The Cubans need not fear extortion as regards prices. Should con- 
ditions asked for by us exist, our sharp competition will regulate prices. 
The wise thing for Cubans to do is to get good blood at the beginning; 
for, in raising cattle, there is nothing like commencing properly; there- 
fore, if they start with the breedless scrubs of Mexico, they will have a 
class of stock such as Mexico has to-day. Under favorable conditions, 
American progress would soon be in evidence in this new republic, and 
there would be marked improvement in the class of live stock, as com- 
pared with those of former days. 

I have made a close investigation of the cattle industry in Cuba, and 
have learned the following interesting facts concerning same: 

As the Spanish government seems not to have been interested in the 
success or failure of the cattle Industry, they have kept no record from 
which can be obtained any history concerning the flrst introduction of 
cattle In the island of Cuba; therefore. In the absence of public records 
or authentic history on this ubject, one must take the next best thing, 
which is nothing more or less than tradition among the cattlemen of the 
island. 

From this source I have ascertained that no cattle have been imported 
there from Spain for breeding purposes within 200 years. The greater 
portion of the cattle brought to the island during that time came from 
Central and South America, chiefly from Honduras and Colombia. 
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No attempt was made to improve the breed until about the year 1880, 
when the introduction of improved breeds from Jamacia into the Province 
of Puerto Principe greatly increased the beef qualities of their respective 
herds. The Province of Puerto Principe is known to excel as a breeding 
and grazing country all other sections of the island. Prior to the war, 
from the harbor of Nue vitas there was annually shipped something like 
80,000 head of beef cattle to Havana. I have been Indirectly informed by 
Mr. Louis Betancourt and Colonel Patricio Sanchez, both prominent live 
stock dealers of Havana, that in 1882 and 1883 tliere were on the island of 
Cuba, 3,000,000 head of cattle. Each of these gentlemen is confident 
so I am informed, that with ease the ishind can maintain 8,000.000 head 
without any danger of overstocking the ranges; and that the country 
will easily support this number throughout the entire year in the best con- 
dition with no risk of loss on account of insufficiency of nutritious grasses. 

The island is divided Into six provinces— Pinar del Rio and Havana on 
the west, and Santiago on the east, Matanzas, Santa Clara and Puerto 
Principe in the center. A portion of Santa Clara and Puerto Principe, and 
a large portion of Santiago, are prairie countries, and better suited for the 
cattle industry than any other parts of the island. These sections are un- 
dulating and well watered and grow luxuriantly many and various succu- 
lent and nutritious grasses. 

There are no malignant diseases peculiar to cattle on the island except 
blackleg, and in several instances it has been an epidemic in certain lo- 
calities. All cattle imported from the North are subject to an acclimation 
fever, and the mortality therefrom Is about in the same proportion there, 
as it would be in that section of the United States south of the quarantine 
line. Cattle have never been known to die from any diseases by a change 
of altitude. The splenetic tick is in each province, and it is said to have 
been brought from Mexico and Texas. There, as here, it thrives best on 
the blood of thin animals. 

There are said to be about thirty varieties of grasses in Cuba. Chief 
among these, either for breeding or fattening purposes, are the Parana 
and Guiana, neither of which are indigenous to that country. Parana 
was introduced there at first more by accident than design, from Ven- 
euzela. It is a heavy-jointed grass, and attains a height of about eight 
feet on bottom land, but on the high upland, the growth is not so rank. 
The roots do not sink deep into the earth, but are rather shallow, making 
Just under the earth's surface a network that completely destroys aU 
other grasses and shrubbery. It has no seed, but is reproduced from the 
Joints, by cutting the grass into small pieces and sowing them broadcast 
upon the land during the rainy season, without any special preparation 
of the land to be sown. It will not thrive in a drouthy country, nor in 
sandy lands. The grass for fattening purposes is said to be equal to grain, 
and contains a high per cent, of saccharine matter. The stem of the grass 
is Juicy and sweet. In Havana all kinds of work animals are chiefly fed 
on this grass. Guiana grass was introduced there from Guiana. This 
grass is 5wild to have very much the appearance of Johnson grass. It is 
excellent for fattening cattle, but cattle fed on this do not stand as much 
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heat as cattle fed on the parana. Pastures of these grasses fatten cattle 
In 100 days* allowing one and one-half acres to the animal. Other grasses 
of the island are of less value as a producer of fat. Many of these, 
however, are well suited for ranging cattle and for grazing purposes. 

The splenetic tick is found in each province, and is said to have been 
brought from Mexico and Texas. There are no heel flies, no grubs in the 
backs of cattle, no horn flies nor greenheads, which are so plentiful on our 
ranges, especially homflies. I am also reliably informed that there are no 
wolves on the island of Ouba. With these alluring facts, I hope every rea- 
sonable effort will be made by this convention to secure for us this market. 

The President: **The Benefits of Live Stock Exhibitions." Paper by 
Mr. J. B. Dinsmore, of Nebraska. Mr. J. B. Dinsmore is one of our lead- 
ing stockmen of Nebraska, and commissioner of t!ie Bureau of Live Stock 
for the Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition recently held at 
Omaha. We are glad to have Mr. Dinsmore with us, and I take pleasure 
in introducing him to the convention. 

The Benefits of Live Stock Exhibitions 

Mr. J. B. Dinsmore of Nebraska: 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the National Live Stock As- 
sociation—Having accepted the as- 
signment made me, it is hardly 
worth while to apologize for a lack 
of preparation, so will proceed with 
the consideration of the subject: 
"The Benefits of Live Stock Exhibi- 
tions." The subject is one well 
qualified to call forth more thought 
and care than I have had time since 
being notified of the assignment, to 
bestow on the preparation of this 
paper. 

Since the earliest and most feeble 
efl*orts at civilization man has been 
a creature of imitation. Children, 
who are but men and women in em- 
bryo, show this trait in a marked 
degree, striving to imitate their eld- 
ers in virtues as well as in vices, but few of them are willing to fol- 
low after, and tread in the same steps of their parents and grand parents. 
While they imitate, they try to go a little further, and improve, whether 
it be in the home surroundings, in education, or in business methods. 
Much of this improvement comes by way of comparison— comparing what 
they may have with that their parents had. and with that had by those 
around them. 
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The child or man must be doll, indeed, who does not desire to move 
forward. Quite often young children manifest a desire for more and 
better playthings than their playmates have. As men, if engaged in the 
rearing of live stock, they will show the same traits, either in a desire to 
add to their wealth by the increased number of animals owned, or by rais- 
ing the value of the animals by the injection of new and improved blood 
into the herd or flock. 

Interest in improvement is most surely awakened by some enterprising 
stockman bringing into the community a sire of some known strain of pure 
breeding of prepotent influence to be used on the common stock of the 
country. If this is the first effort in the direction of improvement, the 
effort is liable to be met with little or no encouragement from the neigli- 
boring stockmen, and may possibly be met with positive discouragement. 
With the advent of the first crop of offspring, neighbors will begin to com- 
pare them with the offspring of the common sires in use, and the com- 
parison will become more and more odious as they advance toward ma- 
turity. 

How many can recall the first cross thus made in tlieir neighborhood; 
how the interest in the result extended from one to another, until ac- 
quaintances called from miles away to note the effects of this effort to im- 
prove upon common stock of the country! 

This was the first live stock exhibition. If wisely made, and the party 
making it was imbued with a spirit of progress, he was not content to 
•top here, but encouraged those in like occupations to call, examine and 
compare the result of his labors with their own efforts along similar lines. 
In time this begat a demand for more extensive exhibits of live stock. 
In many instances resulting in the holding of neighborhood or township 
fairs, where stockmen were invited to bring their best animals for com- 
parison, one with another. 

In the earlier days premiums were not paid in cash, but in cards, af- 
terwards in ribbons, finally advancing till cash awards were paid. The 
benefits derived were from the comparison of animals one with another, 
by persons engaged in the breeding business, resulting in the ready sale 
of animals for breeding purposes, from the herds of those who had made 
the greatest advance in the improvement of their stock. 

From these small fairs or exhibitions, the county and state fairs grew; 
then the live stock shows in connection with expositions. At first, com- 
mittees were appointed to compare the animals presented, and pass upon 
their merits. Ofttimes the result of such comparison by tho Judges did 
not meet with the approval of the onlookers; discussion and argument 
followed by the champions of the diflferent animals, who pointed out the 
merits of their favorite animals. This resulted in close study of the an- 
imals, the awakening of a spirit of criticism, which, if done in a friendly 
spirit, will result in much good, causing the weeding out of inferior ani- 
mals of defective physical formation. 

With the advent of public exhibits, interest in live stock Improvement 
grew in an ever-\Nidenlng circle, until neither neighborhood, county nor 
state boundaries longer confined the Interest that had been awakened. At 
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first the gentlemen only were to be found around the stalls or pens exam- 
ining the animals. Soon a change was noticed. Boys of tender years, 
accompanied their fathers, were encouraged to compare the animals and 
point out what to them appeared the merits of the different animals, as 
well as their defects, thus awakening a closer spirit of criticism, result- 
ing in a more careful selection of the sires to be used in carrying on the 
Improvement already started. These boys, as they grew to manhood, 
cheerfully and entliusiastically continued the worlt so wisely commenced 
by their fathers, carrying it forward until we have such notable examples 
as Collins Brothers, Bates, Booth, Thompson, Watson and Cruickshank, 
of England and Scotland; and Campbell, Renick, Maderly-Sotham, Funk- 
houser, Nave, McHenry, Pierce and Paul of our own country, who stand 
out as towers of strength against the live stock sky as do your lofty 
mountain peaks tower above the foothills against your clear Colorado 
pky. 

The influence of the public exhibits made by these men are monuments, 
reared by themselves, that will endure long after they are gone, and long 
after their forms and features shall have been forgotten by those who shall 
live where they had lived and performed their life work. 

The Influence of public exhibits of the choicest specimens of live stock, 
I care not what the breed, will have a tendency to increase the care and 
attention given the animals at home by the boys and men who have at- 
tended these exhibits. Better feed will be prepared and in greater abiind- 
ance, and given with more liberal hand, resulting in increased profits and 
satisfaction to the owner and the marked uplifting of himself and his 
family, by reason of the inspiration derived from the public exhibits of 
live stock. 

The influence of live stock exhibits held is no longer confined by state 
or national boundaries. This was made very plain to me at the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, in 1803, where I met some of the noted breeders 
of England and Canada, who remained days in the ring or in the amphi- 
theater adjacent, watching the progress of the show as premiums were 
awarded, ajiparently never tiring, but ever returning each day with appar- 
ent increase of interest. It was a matter of great satisfaction to the 
writer to have some of these men of note in the live stock business from 
across the waters say to him that they had never seen so many animals 
of outstanding merit at any one exhibition as they saw there before them 
in the ring. Let me digress here a moment to say that Mr. Watson, of 
England, a member of the firm of John Thornton & Co., said to me in 
the show ring at Chicago: "Mr. Dinsmore, I have seen better animals 
than T see here before me, but never have I seen so many animals of stand- 
ing merit as are here present" I think he might have added, that no 
other man had ever seen their equal; certainly never known in this coun- 
try. 

Again, the influence of these exhibits was emphasized at the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition, at Omaha, where the guards furnished for the pur- 
pose could not keep the ring clear of those who were so interested in 
the exhibit that they were not willing to look upon the animals from a 
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distauce, often crowding around the animals until the judges felt that 
their work was being retarded, if not interfered with. 

This interest was not confined to people from any one state. I have 
seen among this eager throng, at the same time, men from the Dakotas 
and Texas, from Maine to California, including nearly every state in this 
wide stretch. Nor was the interest confined to the masculine element 
alone. I have seen ladies, residents of cities, sit in the amphitheater from 
9 o*clock until 12, and when a recess was taken, for rest and refreshments, 
express impatience at the thought that they must wait an hour before the 
show would go on. 

The influence of live stock exhibits in this country in the last seventy 
years has made it possible to call together, to organize, and maintain a 
National Live Stock Association, such as this now assembled. This could 
not have been done forty years ago. 

Through the influence of these exhibits we no longer see animals at 
the market with horns so long and heavy that the thought arises as to 
whether they could raise their heads if once put to the ground. We no 
longer see steers from whose hams no round steaks could be cut. 

My friends, from the largest state, stockmen's organizations cannot 
but acknowledge the influence and advantages of these exhibits, while 
they may not have been held in the State of Texas, the influence growing 
out from these public exhibits has taken them in, in its ever-widening 
circle, which is not confined by state or national boundaries. Its influence 
may be inferred when such nations as France, Germany and Guatemala 
send commissioners, as they did to Chicago, to photograph the prize- 
winning animals, that their pictures, for the want of the living animals, 
might be used as a means of comparison to assist in the upbuilding and 
improvement of their herds, by the formation of correct opinions as to the 
best animals to use for the production of a desired result 

These public exhibitions have also been the means of exciting a desire 
on the part of both farmers and ranch owners to improve their stock, 
the result of which is written in blood and flesh in such plain language 
that he who runs may read. 

Who would go back to the old ways of doing? Who would use the 
sires of twenty years ago? Who would be content to own herds or flocks 
no better than those of twenty years ago? 

If there be one among this audience who would be so content, I would 
say to him: Got out of the way; the wheels of progress will grind out 
the life of your business, even though you be allowed to sit In Its ashes 
and mourn over Its remains. (Applause.) 

The President: Mr. T. F. B. Sotham, Vice President of the American 
Hereford Breeders* Association, has prepared a paper on this subject, to 
which we will now listen: 
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Hereford Cattle 

Mr. T. F. B. Sotham : Mr. President, 
Ladies aud Gentlemeu of the Con- 
vention—Hereford blood uniforms a 
herd of cattle in thrift, color and 
quality quicker than any other blood 
on earth. Intelligent cattle breeders, 
aiming to attain the greatest im- 
provement in the shortest time, re- 
sort to the use of Hereford blood. 

There is no breed of cattle that 
so thoroughly combines the greatest 
thrift or rustling qualities, with the 
highest quality of beef. "Economy 
of production and value of product** 
is the banner under which the Here- 
fords have marched for over 500 
years, that we know of. How long 
the Hereford has been bred for the white or mottled face, we do 
not accurately know; but we do know that there has been a breed of 
white and mottled faced cattle (some of them with gray, but most 
of them with rod bodies, in Herefordshire, England, that have been su- 
perior to any in the British Kingdom for thrift, for five centuries. It is 
also an established fact, that the home country in which the Hereford 
breed was originated, matured and perfected, is, and has been, so far as 
there is any history, the finest grazing district in all Britain, having the 
advantages of the richest grazing lands for five centuries. The breeders 
of Hereford cattle adhered to the most natural methods of rearing; 
grass was a prime, and, in most cases, the onlj' food upon which Here- 
ford cattle were reared. Straw and turnips were the favorite foods to 
augment the grass during the winter season. Could food be more nat- 
ural? 

When in their season the stall-fed Shorthorn or Durham, of York- 
shire, a northerly country, reached the London market, they were in high 
favor, but never so high but that the stall-fed, artificially-raised Polled 
Scotch could beat him in price. The Hereford came to the London mar- 
ket another time of the year, finished on grass, and they invariably topped 
the London market, selling as high as the stall-fed Scotch in their sea- 
ton. 

Herein lies the essence of the true value of herds and breeds of cat- 
tle: What are, and what have been, the methods of their development? 
Their surroundings or environments during their formation, preservation 
and development? It can be shown beyond all dispute, there were five 
centuries of which we have knowledge, and probably for as many more 
centuries for which we have only legend, that the Hereford was a nat- 
urally developed breed; bred and developed in the main by tenant farm- 
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ers, who were of necessity, compelled to have a practical rent-paying class 
of cattle, wnich could be absolutely depended upon to economically pro- 
duce the very highest quality of beef; an article that would sell in good 
times and bad, for cash; an article that did not depend upon the whims 
and fancies of the whole, or any class or part, of the population. The 
nobility or aristocracy patronized the Herefords in a limited way. Tenant 
farmers gloried in the attendance of the peers and gentry at their sales, 
and usually sought the highest attainable member of the aristocracy to 
preside at their banquets, which invariably accompanied a sale. In Here- 
fordshire and adjoining counties, the nobility patronized the Herefords, 
but never at any time took upon themselves the authority to dictate to 
the tenant farmer, who was looked upon as the real Improver of the breed. 

Let us glance a moment at the history of the Shorthorn. In its incip- 
iency it was, like the Herefords, held by the tenant farmers. Indeed, the 
earliest history proves that Hereford bulls were used in Durham herds 
for their improvement. But later, the aristocracy took hold of the breed; 
certain families and lines of blood were arbitrarily given the preference 
by them. Animals born of certain pedigrees were considered of greater 
value than the other of plebian families. It came to be that the Short- 
horns were valued for their blood and birth, instead of their individu- 
ality, just as the births in noble families entitled in many cases worthless 
individuals to position and privileges over their better but plebian fellows. 
The methods of the tenant farmers were tabooed; his necessities 
ignort'd: the theorist dictated to the practical. Thus it came about 
that sales were conducted in London drawing rooms, while the 
cattle themselves were in an abominable state of health and condition, 
held on farms miles away from the scene of their sale, and 
in some cases never having been seen by their purchasers. This 
thing culminated on American soil, when at the New York Mills sale, a 
weak constitutioned cow sold for $40,600 to an English buyer and died 
before she could be delivered. Wealthy people in America "aped" the 
English nobility and carried this craze for certain strains of blood to the 
borders of lunacy, and the injurious effects are not entirely eradicated 
to-day. Practical men were led to look upon blooded cattle as a fad of the 
rich; a luxury which common farmers could not possess. Thus came in 
the ridiculous terms as applied to pure bred cattle, "fancy" or "fine" stock. 
They were indeed looked upon as "fancy" playthings, and not as practical 
improvers. 

In the home of the Shorthorns they were reared in stalls, a totally dif- 
ferent system from that of Herefordshire. Going further north into the 
north of England and South Scotland, we find a family of Shorthorns 
which were developed by the tenant farmers on much the same line as in 
Yorkshire, but under still more artificial conditions. If we consider the 
formation and incipient home of the Aberdeen Angus breed of cattle, we 
find them developed in a bleak, cold district, that has not got a first-class 
pasture In it. We find that they have the ability to shift for themselves, 
or "rustle" as we call it in this country. Yet, when they come to be fat- 
tened, the natural condition of the country compels the system of fattening 
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to be an absolutely artificial one. Hence we find that such eminent author- 
ity as Louis Pfaelzer, the Chicago buyer for Swartzchild & Sulzberger, and 
one of the most intelligent slaughterers of the very primest cattle, says, 
that "unless the Angus is fed to ripeness, he would rate the beef of the 
scrub just as valuable, but if the Angus be fed to a three or four year old,*' 
fed from three to twelve months longer than is required for the Hereford, 
"that no beef of any breed can surpass the Angus." But, Mr. Pfaelzer 
says: "Up to a two-year-old, no bullock comes to the Chicago market equal 
to a Hereford." This is the testimony of other experts whose experience 
entitles their opinions to consideration. Any breeder of pedigreed beef 
cattle, who has employed a Scotch nerdsman, knows it to be a fact they 
demand gruels, syrups, sugars, molasses, slops and all sorts of the daintiest 
and costly kinds of animal food to bring out, according to their ideas, ani- 
mal perfection. It is a well known fact that with very few exceptions 
Scotch herdsmen have not been a success with the Herefords. The Here- 
ford will not stand this artificial forcing. He requires natural conditions. 
Llkewiee, it is very easy to overdo the Scotch Shorthorns by this highest 
artificial system of feeding. Now, then, applying these breeds to the range, 
there is the question as ro their adaptability to the conditions that obtain 
on the ranches and ranges of the great west. First of all, it has been the 
experience of every range man that the Shorthorns are too delicate. 
They will die on the range where the Hereford and Angus will live. It 
is no credit to the ranch business that it has not developed a condition 
which would permit the Shorthorn to live in the range country. But aside 
from the question of mere existence under hardships, we find those quali- 
ties which enable the Hereford and Angus to live under these hardships, 
to stand for thrift under kindlier conditions. We find the Angus good 
rustlers so far as withstanding the nardships go. The majority of range 
breeders designate them as a lazy breed, not perpetuating through off- 
spring as large a percentage of their blood as will the Herefords. Certain 
range men in whom I have confidence claim that the Angus are wrong- 
fully charged with laziness. They say that Angus bulls are used in herds 
with other bulls and the Angus are creaited with only the calves that are 
found in the herd, black and hornless. Those men that hold to this view 
claim that it is verj^ difficult to uniform a herd of cattle with the Angus 
blood on account of the mixture of bad colors wnich they introduce in the 
first two crosses. Mr. Nelson Morris, who is one of the leaders in the 
whiskey trust and is one of the largest feeders in the world of distillery 
cattle, is an adherent and advocate of Galloway and Angus cattle. He 
finds that the Doddies are successfully fattened on distillery slop; a sys- 
tem which very nearly approximates tlie system under which the blacks 
reach their perfection in Scotland. Mr. Morris does not care what the 
cost is prior to the arrival of tne cattle at the distilleries; they take kindly 
to the distillery system of feeding. But any feeder who has fed Hereford 
and Angus cattle in the same lot knows that the Hereford is ready to mar- 
ket at least two months earlier than the Angus. John Cosling, than whom 
no living man has had more experience, compares the Hereford and Angus 
in the feed lot to peaches. John says: "The Hereford is like the early 
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peach. He ripens under careful feeding, early in the season, and should 
be plucited when ripe. It would be folly not to market the August peach 
until October. It is luscious when matured in its season, and carried be- 
yond the season becomes over ripe. The later peach which ripens the last 
thing before frost is equally luscious in its season, but you have to wait that 
much longer for it until it is ripe." To this later peach he compares the An- 
^us. I quite understand that comparisons are odious, and many within the 
sound of my voice will say, "Why the necessity of this comparison of breeds; 
there is room for all." The soundness of this suggestion I agree with; 
there is room for all good breeds of cattle, but I, as a Hereford breeder, 
believe in the Hereford, and linow of no way of proving their superiority 
than by a comparison. I grant that there is room for all good breeds of 
cattle, but I feel that I would be remiss in my duty if I did not point out 
what I believe to be the best, for the best is none too good. I realize and 
always have, and so did my father before me, that if the Hereford had 
not the characteristics inbred and inseparable from his that made him 
better than other breeds in real intrinsic value for specific purposes, that 
it were utter nonsense to extol their merits. But, on the other hand, if 
what we Knew or felt that we know to be true of the Ilerefords, is true, 
and they do have actually greater merits than other breeds for specific pur- 
poses, then the "Truth is mighty and will prevail." I have tried, and my 
father before me tried, to keep strictly within the bounds of truth. Values, 
created by fictitious booms and not backed up by real actual merit, w^e felt 
would have no lasting value. But if a Hereford bull could be put into a 
common herd and raise the standard of values, on the increase of the 
herd perceptibly, whether the increase is one dollar or ton, on the calf or 
steer, then we felt that the Hereford breed would become popular on a 
foundation as solid as rock. That my father was right in all his predic- 
tions, made sixty years ago, and all through his life, has been proven 
by every intelligent breeder, feeder, slaughterer and purveyor. My 
father imported Shorthorn cattle, selecting as to type and breeding, on 
the same Unes on which he selected his Herefords. The result did not 
please the Shorthorn men in this country. They prefen*ed the long-legged, 
upstanding, long-necked, bare-ribbed, thin-fleshed, paper-hided, consump- 
tive, Bates Shorthorn; that *'race-horse" or "greyhound" type was the type 
they worshiped. My father's compact favorites met with no favor from 
the Shorthorn men. Indeed, I may say it. and no one can deny it, that 
the Shorthorn men fought against my father with his Herefords and com- 
pact Shorthorns, and encompassed his financial ruin, in a most con- 
temptible manner. They possessed the influence of wealth which aped 
English nobility. He possessed the knowledge of what was actually 
needed for the improvement of meat animals, and he had the blood to 
improve them. He fought on practical lines for his favorites, thiey fought 
on theories; but wealth overpowered poverty. Had my father lived until 
to-day, he would have seen the very agricultural papers which refused 
to permit his communications to see the light of publication In their col- 
umns, championing the very principles for which he fought a half a cen- 
tury ago. The disadvantage the late William H. Sotham labored under 
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was, that he was a half century ahead of his time. While receiving very 
little credit during his lifetime for his efforts, to-day his memory is rightly 
honored. This appears to me a personal matter, and yet so interwoven 
with the history of American cattle breeding that it becomes public prop- 
erty, and unfortunately tne few who are capable of properly publishing 
these facts, are now past their three score and ten, and have little inclina- 
tion to talce up the matter, but simply content themselves with furnish- 
ing me the facts within their possession. 

I think I have said enough to prove beyond all peradventure, that 
there is a foundation for all these universal, living preferences for Here- 
ford cattle. One that will last as long as beef cattle are bred. 

The President: The next gentleman will talk on the "Oldenburg 
German Coacher"— :Mr. C. E. Stubbs, at the present time of Denver. 
(Mr. Stubbs greeted by applause.) 



The Oldenburg Coach Horse 



Mr. C. E. Stubbs, of Colorado: 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen 
— The privilege of participating in 
your discussion this afternoon is 
one I appreciate, and the subject 
assigned me by your worthy chair- 
man is one in which I shall ever be 
interested. 

It is but one of the many branch- 
es into which a question' of such im- 
portance as that under considera- 
tion naturally resolves itself, and 
the few minutes I shall occupy will 
only admit of passing attention to a 
few of the many phases of the 
horse industry, which one might 
discuss under the subject of Olden- 
burg coach horses. 

I presume I am expected to say 
something complimentary of the hoi*se 1 am asked to talk about, and 
were I to fail in expressing my admiration of the carriage horses of 
Oldenburg, 1 would have avoided an obligation imposed upon me by my 
opinion. Tliere is something about the high-class carriage' horse which 
raises him above the common plane of the ordinary equine, and at once 
associates him with the highest civilization and most perfect culture and 
refinement. The position, then, of our most perfect carriage teams, at once 
becomes exalted, and we find them possessed of a high degree of intelli- 
gence, sometimes designated as *'horse sense," which is also indispensable 
to the human family. 
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As there are comparatively few Oldenburg horses in the United States, 
I presume it is expected I shall treat my subject from a different stand- 
point than that occupied by a prospective purchaser or owner of a coach 
team, and consider the Oldenburg liorse as he is in his native country, and 
the conditions under which he prospers there. 

I believe it will be conceded that the Oldenburg coach horse is entitled 
to the proud distinction of belonging to the oldest family of high-class 
carriage horses in the world. The Oldenburg horse exists in fact. He 
does not represent the remnant of a race so nearly extinct that equine 
writers are at variance 'as to his identity, but is a living proof of what 
careful, systematic and judicious breeding, for a long time, will accom- 
plish. The great value of this horse to the American people to-day, does 
not lie in the fact that his individual merits fit him for the caniage, but 
in his prepotency which renders him invaluable as a sire. We shall not, 
therefore, consider the Oldenburg coach horse as an Important part of an 
interesting legion handed down, as is too frequently the case with the 
liorsos of Arabia and Barbary, which were once said to be so active, 
beautiful and courageous, and the pride of Asia and Northern Africa. The 
Arabian horse has lived; but, like his ancient owners, has lost his once 
formidable position in the ever-advancing column of progress, and is now 
admired only becau.se of his achievements in the past. I would not detract 
from his historic career, for as a sire we owe him much, and he has 
stamped indelibly upon the equine families of the eastern world, many 
of his admirable qualities which are even to this day apparent. How 
much he has contributed to the Oldenburg coach horse, it is difficult to 
ascertain; but hippologlsts are pleased to trace the origin of what has 
since developed into the most magnificent coach horse of the world, to the 
land of Arabia. 

In the discussion of coach horses for driving purposes, it Is unnecessary 
to consider anything but Individual merit. If they fill the harness well, 
are handsome, and travel high, we care not' whether their immediate fam- 
ily or ancient ancestors were respectable. But when one Invests large 
sums of money in the horse breeding industry and comes to select coach 
horses as sires, the proposition immediately changes Into one of greater 
Importance and more perplexities. One must then consider points which 
would not enter Into the selection of a coach team, chief among which, af- 
ter individual merit, Is long established breeding that will in some degree 
guarantee certainty In transmitting to the progeny the beautiful confor- 
mation, fashionable color and high characteristics of the sire. Here is 
where the Oldenburg receives his plaudits from tliose who know him best: 
for while he may have rivals as to Individual merit, few horses are found 
that can establish by reliable evidence, such a long, unbroken chain of 
systematic breeding. 

Willie the thoroughbred has doubtless contributed much in quality, 
elegance and ambition to all breeds of coach horses, the Oldenburg horse 
no longer depends upon the frequent infusion of this blood, as do other 
of our coaching breeds. The Oldenburg has stood upon his own merits 
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for many years, and we trace his origin back through the obscure past 
for centiiries. 

History recites the fact that the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg has long 
been famous for good horses, and some German equine writers of prom- 
inence assert that horse culture was begun in that country by Anton 
Gunther, who reigned at the beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
he not only interested himself in improving the horse, but established rid- 
ing schools at various places in his possessions. Other writers of equal 
note, place the first step in this great undertaking at an earlier date; but, 
however this may be, it is reasonably certain that 200 years ago impor- 
tations of Arabian horses were made from Turkey, Spain and other 
places, into Oldenburg. These historical events emphasize the fact that 
the Oldenburg horse of to-day is not an accident, but the result of a long 
and systematic evolution. The Oldenburg horse has lived and flourished 
in the lowlands of his native country for centuries, imbued with the purest 
blood, and reared under the influence of the most beneflcial environments. 
He draws the carriage of the emperor in Berlin, and the rich throughout 
the empire, while at home he performs his duties of less dignity and for 
the peasantry, draws the heavy-loaded wagon and the plow. Here you 
find him upon luxuriant pastures until two years old, when he \b usually 
broken to work and expected to perform suflScicnt labor to pay for what 
he eats. 

In conformation, the Oldenburg hoi*se is a model of strength and 
beauty combined; he is almost invariably bay, black, or a rich seal brown; 
and while he ranges in height from sixteen to sixteen and three-quarters 
hands, and weight from 1,400 to 1,700 pounds, he retains that symmetry 
of contour which adds grace, dignity and beauty to size, and which es- 
pecially fit him for the carriage. 

Having said that all breeds of coach horses are more or less indebted 
to the thoroughbred for their quality, the question might arise, why is 
the thoroughbred of good size not the best horse obtainable for use as a 
sire, if we would produce the high-class carriage horse? Anticipating this 
question, I will say that the thoroughbi*ed does not possess the high knee 
action which has come to be an Indispensable feature in the fashionable 
coach team of to-day. Hence, the excessive infusion of thoroughbred blood 
has always been attended with loss of high knee action, and it is, there- 
fore, used with caution by the prominent horse raisers of Oldenburg. No- 
tice the race horse trot, when he apears upon the track, and you will 
better understand what I mean by knee action; but the best example which 
I now call to mind Is the large, almost thoroughbred hunting horse of 
England, which is always a good galloper and poor knee actor. Therefore, 
too much thoroughbred blood in our coachers is a dangerous thing. 

Europe now demands for barouche purposes, horses from sixteen and 
one-half to seventeen hands high; but this does not mean they shall stand 
on stilts. From an European standpoint, it rather implies that a horse 
must be rightly proportioned, which means that his legs must be short, 
and that the height which he has, comes from his great depth of shoulder, 
chest and body, and not because he stands high from the ground. A 
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rightly proportioned carriajre horse must have good length, but by this it 
is not meant that his back should be long. His length should come from 
the obliqueness of his shoulders, his long, straight hips, and a well de- 
veloped loin, thus giving us a long horse with a short back. 

The Oldenburg is essentially a high-class carriage horse and is so re- 
garded by the government and the people of Germany. The German 
army do not use him in the cavalry, because he Is a little too large for 
the saddle and too valuable for this purpose. The cavalry horses used 
in Germany, as a inile, come from Prussia, and a number from Hanover 
and Holstein. 

I can leave with you but one more thought l)efore my time expires, 
and that is with reference to the most profitable horse for the common 
breeder to raise at this time. In my judgment the safest course is to 
raise the coacher. and in doing so, let your aim be high, as you will find 
that even by the most judicious breeding, a large number of your horses 
will never gain the distinction of being considered first-class. 

Appropos to this, I might repeat what Josh Billings once said: "He 
who aims at nothing never misses the mark.'' What the inventive genius 
of man may do within the next decade to dispense with the use of horses 
none of us can say. Electricity may run our carriages, and compressed 
air our heavy trucks and wagons; but it is safe to say that the high-class 
carriage horse, which is to-day in such great demand in every European 
and American city will be the last to go. 

Mr. Chairman, had you requested me to pay a tribute of respect to 
that horse which a perfect conformation, a docile disposition, an energetic 
temperament, coupled with good sense and elegance eminently fit for the 
carriage and for general purposes, I should have paid that tribute to the 
Oldenburg coach horse. (Applause.) 

The President: AVith the consent of the audience, I will ask Mrs. 
Lillian Gregory to read a short paper that she has prepared. Mrs. Greg- 
ory is the editor and owner of "The Kings and Queens of the Range." 

Women in the Live Stock Industry 

Mrs. Lillian Gregory, of Missouri: Mr. President, 
and ^lembers of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion— 

In clanging tones, that the world may hear, the 

great bell of flattery rings 
Its gladdest notes, when it sounds the praise of the 

wide-awake cattle kings; 
But I will drift from that time-worn trail, and, for 

a refreshing change, 
W'^ill sing the praise of their majesties, the helpful 

wives of the range. 

Woman is the co- or silent partner of the great 
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cattle industry. She is not only the keeper of your hearts and souls, but 
of your herds and larder; when you are away, she tends to your herds; 
when you are at home, to your personal wants; were she to leave, you 
would follow after, thus reversing the old saying, that "Man came first 
and woman after," and she has been after him ever since. (Applause.) 

I regret to see so few of these helpful members of this great industry 
here. Next year bring your families with you. The committee, if notified 
of the fact, will be glad to make suitable arrangements for their entertain- 
ment Make this time the carnival time of the cattle industry; tell your 
wives you will not come without them. Make them feel that they are 
really wanted; that it is your earnest desire to have them with you; that 
they are an essential part of your enjoyment During the period of the 
great national convention, become again the ardent lovers of your court- 
ship days, and reproduce for them the happy hours when two hearts beat 
as one, although now, alas, four soles must foot it down the trail, unless 
you have properly "roped" the railroads for a pass, so as to enjoy the 
"spoils of the victor," and the luxurious ease of the palace car. (Applause.) 
If you have fought bravely for your annual, and finally lost, for the future 
I would suggest: 

In this great transportation battle, 
Through the thin and through the thick, 

Be not like dumb driven cattle; 
Be a mule, and kick and kick. 

Make these annual gatherings glorious and great as the industry itself 
is. I^t the world know, from the banker to the bootblack, that we rep- 
resent the greatest industry on earth; not only the one representing the 
most wealth, but the one which possesses the most beauty. Therefore, 
again I say, make the gatherings as brilliant as the Industry is glorious. 

No words could be too highly tinted with the gold of eloquence in com- 
mendation of the Indomitable will, the heroic courage and the grand 
spirit of untiring enterprise manifested by the great army of cattlemen. 
Their praises have long been sung by all lovers of the spirit of progress- 
iveness, and flashed forth from the columns of the press. 

Yet, I would have you remember, my lords, that you are not the only 
jewels in the glittering crown of the great cattle industry of the land. 
Are not the loyal, brave, heroic women, whose every ambition is for the 
advancement of your interests; who smile with you in sunshine and en- 
deavor to paint a silver lining to your every cloud; who laugh with you 
in your glee, and breathe words of womanly cheer into your desponding 
ears in adversity; who flood your ranch homes with the olden light of 
untiring love, and make of them sweet, refreshing havens of rest from 
the toils of the day; who have helped you win the victories over which 
you are to-day rejoicing— are not they, I say, entitled to share in the words 
of praise and glory which have crowned your triumphs in the great arena 
of business life? (Applause.) If to you, cattlemen, Is due the honor of 
achieving triumphs in building up a great industry in the face of adverse 
circumstances, to the women is due a large share of that honor, for the 
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noble manner in which they stood by your side with such dauntless cour- 
age and unttinching loyalty to your interests. 

Even now, while you are absent, marketing your product, or in attend- 
ance upon these grand annual conventions, being wined and dined and 
reveling in the soothing aroma of the choicest gems of Havana brand, 
looking only upon the golden side of life, enjoying yourselves in the 
hearty manner characteristic of the cattlemen of the ranges, many of those 
patient, uncomplaining wives are ruling in quiet elegance your ranches, 
carefully protecting your interests, and anxiously awaiting your return. 

Then, while we sound the praises of the noble cattle lords, 
Who fought the early battles and are reaping the rewards, 
Who faced the wolves of danger in their most appalling form. 
And pushed their great industry in the suirahine and the storm. 
Pray let us not forget their aides, their faithful helpmates, who 
Stood by them in the sun and storm, undaunted, staunch and true. 
Who helped them build their fortunes up amid soul-trying scenes. 
And now their glittering triumpths share, the noble cattle Queens. 

(Applause.) 

Music by the band. 

The President: The special order for 4 o'clock is the call for Executive 
Committeemen and the alternates. I will call the roll, the delegates will 
report, and the secretary will take down such report. 

Alabama- (Mr. Caffee was the committeeman last ypar; we have no 
delegation from there this year.) 

Alaska— 

Arizona— Mr. Barnes: The Arizona delegation names for m?mber of the 
Executive Committee, Mr. Colin Cameron, of Locheil. .As alternate, Mr. 
J. V. Vickers, of Tombstone. 

Arkansas— Returns the name of G. Fred Martin; alternate to be re- 
ported later. 

California— Mr. Fred Clark: The Kern County Cattle Growers' Asso- 
ciation, of California, names as Executive Committeeman, Mr. H. A. 
Jastro. of Bakersfleld; Captain W. H. McKittrick as alternate. 

Colorado— Mr. Brush : I have the honor, as well as the pleasure, by the 
unanimous vote of every delegate in Colorado, to present the name of Hon. 
J. W. Springer as committeeman, and the name of G. F. Patrick, of Pueblo, 
Colorado, as alternate. 

Connecticut— Returns the name of B. Stevens Henry, of Hartford. 

Delaware- 
Florida— 

Georgia— Returns the name of R. B. Park, of Macon. 

Idaho— Mr. F. W. Boyd, of Idaho: We wisli to have put ou the Executive 
Committee, Hon. J. D. Woods, of Spencer; as alternate, Hon. B. P. Chattin, 
of Mountain Home. 

Illinois— Mr. Charles W. Baker Is returned from Illinois; alternate will 
be selected later. 
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Indiana— Indiana names Mr. Mortimer Levering, of Lafayette, for com- 
mitteeman, and Mr. F. C. Law for alternate. 
Indian Territory— Mr. E. F. Mitcliell, of Minco. 

Iowa— Mr. W. B. Soeley, of Iowa : I beg to present the name of O. S. Bar- 
clay, of West Liberty. As the delegation is small, we will leave the al- 
ternate blank for the present 

The President: I have no doubt but Mr. W. B. Seeley will make an ex- 
cellent alternate. 

Kansas— Mr. McCoy: Kansas has great pleasure in continuing her com- 
mitteeman of last year— Mr. G. W. Melville, of Topeka. She also wishes to 
present the name of H. W. McAfee, of Topeka, as alternate. 

Kentucky— Returns the name of Reuben Gentry, of Danville; alternate 
to be named later. 
Louisiana- 
Maine— 
Maryland— 
Ma8s:n;linsetts-- 

Michigan— Michigan returns Mr. H. H. Hinds, of Stanton. 
MinniBota-Mmnesota returns Mr. Theodore L. Schurmeier, of St. Paul, 
with Mr. D. R. Mr-Ginnis, of the same city, as alternate. 
Mississippi- 
Missouri— Mr. J. H. AVaite: The governor of Missouri has sent to thig 
convention an accredited delegate. We wish to name that gentleman as 
Executive Committeeman— Mr. J. R. StoUer, of Kansas City; alternate, Mr. 
David W. Rankin, of Tarkio. 

Montana— Mr. C. B. Towers, of Montana: Mr. Chaiiman, Montana 
names for member of the Executive Committee, Mr. John M. Holt, of Miles 
City: as alternate, :Mr. C. J. McNamara, of Big Sandy. 

Nebraska— Mr. Dinsmore: Nebraska presents the name of Hon. Peter 
Jansen for the Executive Committee, and M. A. Daugherty, of Ogalallt, 
as alternate. 

Nevada— Member from Nevada: On behalf of the Nevada delegation, I 
take pleasure in nominating Mr. John Sparks, of Reno, and L. L. Bradley, 
of Deeth, as alternate. 
New Hampshire- 
New Jersey- 
New Mexico— Mr. L. H. Brown: New Mexico nominates Mr. W. C. Mc- 
Donald, of White Oaks; alternate L. H. Brown, Denning. 

New York— The President: Mr. Samuel Walter Taylor of New York 
City, is named. 

North Carolina— Mr. Frank E. Emery, West Raleigh. 
North Dakota— W. L. Badger, of Dickinson, and W. L. Richards as 
alternate. 
Ohio- 
Oklahoma— W. E. Bolton, of Woodward, and James Haston, also of 
Woodward, as alternate. 

Oregon— R. C^. Judson, is returneH. The alternate will be chosen later. 
Pennsylvania— Will B. Powell, of Shadeland. 
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Rhode Island- 
South Carolina— R. A. Love, of Chester. 

South Dakota— Presents the name of F. M. Stewart, of Buffalo Gap, 
alternate, I. N. Humphrey, of Rapid City. 

Tennessee— Returns the name of Samuel N. Warren; alternate to be 
named later. 

Texas— Mr. Bush: Texas nominates as committeeman, Mr. A. B. Robert- 
son, of Colorado, Texas, and A. 6. Boyce, of Channing, as alternate. 

Utah— Member from Utah: I take pleasure in presenting to you the 
name of E. H. Callister as committeeman and Jesse M. Smith as alternate. 

Vermont— 

VirKinia — Returns the name of John T. Cowan, of Cowan's Mill. 

Washington— Suggests the name of T. S. Blythe, of Coulee City, as 
committeeman; alternate, Grant Copeland, of Walla Walla. 

West Virginia— John C. Johnson, of Bridgeport 

Wyoming— Mr. Mackay: In behalf of the delegation from Wyominc:, I 
take pleasure in naming Mr. D. N. Stickney for the Executive Committee, 
and Mr. Ora C. Haley, of Laramie, as alternate. 

The President: I will state that this new Executive Committee will 
meet in Room 3 at the headquarters at the conclusion of this afternoon's 
session. I trust every member of the Executive Committee will be present 

Mr. Barnes, of Arizona: Can any remarks be made on that paper of Mr. 
Pryor*8 which was read a little while ago? 

The President: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes: It seems to me there is something in that matter of great 
importance to us. I would like to say this: I learned yesterday, from a 
reliable source, that there is now being shipped 800 cattle a day to Cuba 
from Mexico, from Vera Cruz alone. I think every man knows this miser- 
able muddle that the war department has got into over the question of beef 
has hurt the cattle Industry of the United States beyond reasonable value, 
and I believe we may get some of it back by this means of shipping cattle 
to Cuba. 1 do not see why Mr. Pryor's paper should not be referred to the 
Executive Committee, with instructions to act upon it promptly and vig- 
orously, and if necessary, call upon every member of this organization to 
write to Congress and urge upon them to pass some restrictive law that 
will show up our cattle there and keep these Mexican cattle out 

The President: It is moved by Mr. Barnes, of Arizona, that the sub- 
ject contained in Colonel Pryor's paper be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for a prompt report. As many as are in favor of that motion will 
signify by saying "aye;" contrary, "no." The "ayes" have It, and the 
paper will be referred to the Executive Committee at the meeting to be 
held at the adjournment of this session. 

Just to give you an idea of this business, I will state that from conver- 
sation with Colonel Pryor, I learned that he brought up hundreds and 
hundreds of head of Texas cattle that were only ordinary, and that they 
wanted to get rid of down in that country— off colors, and all that sort 
of business— at from ^20 to $28 a head, and that these cattle have been 
turned in by him at Havana for $65 a head in gold, every one of which 
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cost less than $30 a head by the shipload. You can see whether there is 
any money in the business. He said many other very interesting things. 
I will state that the chair referred in his address to this subject The 
question has been taken up with sledge-hammer licks with the govern- 
ment, and the proposition has been made to this administration that the 
United States of America has put up every man and every dollar that 
has brought order out of chaos in that island, and that stock owned by 
the stockmen in the United States, and the cattle and the sheep and the 
hogs, should follow the course of American arms, and be recognized by 
this administration, to the exclusion of the world, the flesh and the devil. 
(Applause.) The taxpayers of this great country, every man sitting in 
front of me, who stamps every check that goes into the bank, that puts 
a stamp on everything— every time he looks across the fence, or does any- 
thing else, he is compelled to pay for it— because you in your power 
rose up and said that the people of Cuba should have the right to be 
free, and that the interloper should be put out; that being the case, you 
are the only people who have put up any money in the case, and you are 
the people entitled to the privileges that come from victory. You can rofli 
assured that this Executive Committee will be heard from at Washin^on. 
They have been heard from already in a good many ways. In a good many 
different parts of this country, and backed up as we have been by the 
united support of such an organization, and men supporting such an In- 
dustry, we will not go to sleep. (Applause.) 

Gentleman from Wyoming: I move that we now adjourn. 

Motion seconded. 

The President: Pending that, will you now allow the chair to make 
a few announcements? I want to correct one wrong impression that a 
few of the delegates have, in justice to the Entertainment Committee. 
This committee represents the citizens of Denver, and they have gone 
down in their pockets very deeply to pay the expense of everything con- 
nected with this entertainment excepting the expenses of running this 
convention, and this is borne by our own treasury. The entertainment, 
tlie music, the printing, everything connected with it, is borne by the cit- 
izens of Denver, and it is in justice to the Entei*tainment Committee, that 
under the limited capacity of the various houses that you have been in- 
vited to entertainments in, only 1,500 tickets were allowed to be issued 
under any circumstances. The $2.50 that you have been paying in to 
Mr. Martin, our secretary. Is the annual dues of county delegates, as pro- 
vided for by the constitution, and has nothing on earth to do, directly or 
indirectly, with any of the entertainraentfl tendered by the citizens of Den- 
ver. That $2.50 goes into the treasury of the National Live Stock Associ- 
ation to help pay for our postage, printing, stationery, and the expenses 
of the secretary, as that Is the only expense we have in connection with 
it The rest of the work is all done free, both by the president of the 
association giving his time and traveling expenses, and the expenses of 
every gentleman on the Executive Committee, he paying his own expenses, 
his railroad bills, his sleeping car bills, and every other kind of bills, and 
you are not called on to foot a cent of the expense. A few gentlemen 
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have been very unkind in their remarks about our committee, I regret to 
say. These gentlemen provide tickets just to the extent they are able to 
turn them loose, and If you have been slighted to any extent it is because 
the tickets ran out We could not distribute 1,500 tickets among 3,000 
men. They have gone just as far, and they have done everything in 
their power for your entertainment, and I have no doubt that the remarks 
made were thoughtlessly made. I do not think you meant to hurt the 
feelings of any member of the committee. Several of them have felt very 
badly at the suggestions that have been maae, that they were sticking this 
$2.50 into the pockets of this Entertainment Committee. I do not think 
any one of the delegates meant any such thing as that That money in 
all we have to run this association and pay its expenses, and, as you gen- 
tlemen know, it is a very small amount to run a great organization like 
this. The Texas Cattle Growers* Association, which Mr. Bush represenjts 
down here, handles thousands and tens of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; and we have just started, and all the money that we 
had last year, including a Christmas present from Mr. John Sparks, of 
Nevada, amounted to only about $1,800. So you see there is no money to 
throw away in superfluities of any kind, or pay any expenses of the 
oflicials. 

I simply say this in justice to the Entertainment Committee, as they 
have felt that several of the delegates have been very careless In their 
remarks with reference to where this $2.50 went. If any of you gentlemen 
who have erroneously paid $2.50, being members of large organizations 
that have heretofore paid for your presence on the floor, Mr. Martin will 
very kindly and gladly return it to you, as it was simply an error. 

And now the motion of ttie gentleman from Wyoming, that the house 
do now adjourn* is before the convention. 

The motion Is carrie<i and adjournment is taken until Friday, 9 a. m. 
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MORNING SESSION 

JANUARY 27 



The President: The convention will please come to order. 

The Executive Committee report the following resolutions: These res- 
olutions will be found in the proceedings of the Executive Committee of 
last night and this morning. 

Resolution in regard to the designation of the Denver Daily Stockman 
as official organ of the association. 

The resolution was voted upon and declared adopted. 

The President: ttesolution in regard to appropriation of $10,000 by the 
government to carry on experiments by the division of agrostology of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The resolution was voted upon and declared adopted. 

The President: Resolution respecting introduction of American live 
•tock into Cuba. 

The resolution was put before the house and duly declared adopted. 

The President: Resolution by A. J. Both well: 

Whereas. Mr. Bothwell, member of the Wyoming delegation to this 
convention, has presented to this association the exhibit of wild Wyoming 
wolves, brought here to illustrate the paper read before this convention, 
on * 'Wolves and their Extermination," with the suggestion that this asso- 
ciation, by resolution, present the same to the City of Denver; now, 
therefore, be It 

Resolved, That this association hereby accepts the said present of cap- 
tive Wyoming wolves, and in compliance with the suggestion of Mr. Both- 
well, the said wolves are hereby presented to the City of Denver, to be 
added to the collection of wild animals now being collected by the park 
commissioners of said city. 

The resolution was voted upon by the house and declared adopted. 

The President: Are there any requests or any invitations from live 
stock associations to this convention, for future meetings? 

Mr. John Donovan, Jr., of Missouri: I would Uke to extend an Invita- 
tion to the delegates of this convention for 1^00, in St Joseph, Missouri. I 
have attended this convention since the first day, and have been very 
much Impressed with what has been done during its short life, and 
what can be done in the future. I believe it is the only convention of the 
kind that Is supposed to be national and aspires to be national in Its scope. 
If I understand the principles that are to govern It, it Is to embody the 
interests of the ranchman, the feeder, the stockman in every shape, the 
breeder of fine thoroughbred cattle that you take to your ranges. I be- 
lieve, also, that it Is Intended to influence legislation in behalf of the na- 
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tloual cattle industry- To do this, it must have all the diversified inter- 
ests represented. 

Your convettion is exceptionally strong in range men— in western 
brecxlers of i.attio. It is exceptionally weak in farmers and feeders, and 
there is where I think it needs strength. I have not an axe to grind by 
Inviting the convention to St Joseph, Missouri— rather for the development 
of stock iutorosis as a whole. We have a good market there, and will 
have a better; wo have tht- best yard that has ever been built, and the 
best exchange building evei* built; we are situated in the midst of the 
agricultural part of the United States, and certainly the center of the com 
belt, which cei'tainly have a very close connection with the cattle. Our 
people back in the Eastern F^tates, if you call Missouri an Eastern State, 
do not travel about like people out in the West It is a great deal more 
of an undeiiakiup: for them. There are not many of them here— there are 
not as many as there ought to be. I believe the taking of this convenaon 
to the Missouri river would bv. one of the greatest things for it and for 
its future, that could be doTlycd. I believe that added to those that we 
see represented hoio. could he those of the states in the Missouri valley, 
and east of there, whose legislators stand high in national councils and 
1 believe tliat tlie bringing topetiier of those men will give us power that 
we cannot otherwise get 

We have a city amply able to care for this convention, and during the 
time that I have been here I have had a great many of the delegates say to 
me, "I used to live in Missouri," and I found the same thing in Fort Worth, 
Texas. I suppose fifty or a hundred people have said that to me, and in in- 
viting you back to Missouri, I feel that in a great many instances I am just 
asking you to come back home and make us a visit. And I can only say, in 
conclusion, that we will be mighty glad to see you and try to do the occa- 
sion justice. I know we can do it. The stock yards are just as I have 
told you; the packing houses we are erecting there are the latest to be 
erected— the most modern— and you know you say we are from Missouri 
and you must show us; we are from Missouri, and we will show you if yon 
will come. 

I say this on behalf of the Live Stock Exchange of South St. Joseph, 
the Commercial Club of the City of St Joseph, and the St. Joseph Stock 
Yards Company. I am with this convention, no matter where it goes; but 
I believe it to be for its own interest that it go to the Missouri river. 

The President: The chair did not wish at this time to call for nom- 
inations for location of the convention. Yesterday, you will remember, 
we asked the different live stock associations to make announcements for 
the future live stock meetings. That referred, of course, to the different 
associations in the states, and several gentlemen this morning expressed a 
desire to invite the convention to their different state and district meetings. 
That is what the chair called for. Mr. Donovan has expressed very nicely 
this morning his views as to why the convention should go to Missouri, 
and that will be considered a little later on; but until that time the discus- 
sion of any kind or character will be limited to announcements of future 
stock meetings that were not made yesterday. 
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We will next hear a report from the new Executive Committee selected 
by you yesterday. Mr. Smith, of Utah, in behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee, will present his report 

Mr. Smith: In making this report, I do not feel that it would be com- 
plete without expressing my appreciation of what has been done by this 
association through its efficient officers during the past year. Our hon- 
ored president, whom we have learned to love for his fairness and impar- 
tiality, we have elected our president for the ensuing year. (Applause.) 
The other officers of the association who have so laboriously and efficiently 
assisted him, we have also returned to fill the capacities lor which they 
were previously elected. (Applause.) 

I will read the report, and what was done at our meeting last night. 

[Note.— See report of Executive Committee, dated January 26.— Editor.] 

Mr. Daugherty, of Nebraska: I move you, sir, the adoption of the re- 
port as read. 

The motion was seconded by several members; a vote being taken, 
the motion is carried and the report declared adopted. 

The President: Delegates to the Convention— Your president that has 
been and is to be, desires to extend to each delegate here his appreciation 
of tlie many kindnesses you have shown during the year past, and to ex- 
press the hope that in our relations in the future nothing may occur to 
mar the friendship which has already been established. I want to say 
to this great body of delegates, representing over twenty states at the 
present time in this union, that the president of this organization would 
rather have the friendship and the good-will and the kindly sentiments 
expressed by the people who are here, from the range and from the stock 
yard and from the farm, than to have the good-will of almost any other 
class in this country. (Applause.) When a stockman says he is for you, he is 
for you, and that is all there is to It (Applause.) When a stockman says 
he wants something, he gets up and says it, and It is in no uncertain sound; 
he is a man that makes his opinions known, and he is strong enough to 
make everybody understand it. As a rule he is at peace with the world: 
he does not belong to the cliques and to the combines that you find in our 
great cities. He is as free as the wind, he is liberal to a fault, he is kindly 
to his neighbors, he is just to all men. Verily, the live stock men of the 
United States stand out in a privileged class by tliemselves. I have never 
seen the time that I had to stand up in any sort of a convention, little or 
big, and apologize for the live stock men of the United States. (Applause.) 
I have never seen the time when it became necessary for me in my official 
capacity to say that the live stock men of the United States were illiberal, 
unjust and unwise. It does not belong to our fraternity. 

You do not know how delighted the chair is to be able to adjourn this 
great convention in an hour from now, that we all may go to our homes, 
scattered over this great country, without a bit of heartburn, without any 
miserable or unkind speeches having been made on the floor; that these 
delegates, fraternizing as cattle men, horse men, sheep men and hog men, 
who realize that in union there is strength, and we are determined to use 
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that strength for all that there is in it. (ApplatiBe.) It is a good rule that 
old philosoper had, claimed to be a heathen away back in the days agone— 
Pythagoras— when he advised his neighbors who were in ttie stock business 
in that eariy day: 

"Nightly forebear to close thine eyes in re«t, 

Ere thou has questioned well thy honest breast, 

What sacred duty thou hast left undone, 

What act committed that thou otight to have shunned. 

Then as fair truth or error mark the deed, 

Let sweet applause or sharp r^roach succeed. 

So shall thy steps, while this great truth is thine; 

Undevious lead in virtue's path divine." 

I trust during the coming year we shall make not only as good, but a 
l)etter record than we have made in the year that is past. We start out to- 
gether, our interests are identical, we have no comers to run, no cards to 
stack; we want justice, we want to do equicy, we want to treat everybody 
fairly and court the friendship of all. 

I thank this convention for the unanimity they have manifested lu 
selecting me to preside over the destinies of the National Tjive Stock As- 
sociation duHng the second year of its existence, and 1 shall do my best 
(Prolonged applause.) 

Before we rote on the place of locating the convention, the chair will 
ask the band for a piece of music, and we will take a recess of five min- 
utes. 

After the recess the convention is again called to order. 

The President: We are now rounding into the home stretch. I pre- 
sume it will be a pretty lively finish. 

The first report I will call for is from Mr. Harris, of the Colorado dele- 
gation. 

Mr. A. E. Harris: Mr. President, on behalf of the Colorado delega- 
tion, I wish to report that at our Impromptu meeting held a few moments 
ago. we selected Mr. George L. Gouldlng as our alternate, and desire tliat 
the Executive Committee recognize him as such. 

I will recognize Mr. Berry, of Illinois, for a resolution that I think is 
right pat here. 

The President: You approved Mr. Patrick as committeeman and Mr. 
Goulding as alternate. The secretary will note the report of Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Berry, of Illinois: In the Interest of the range horseman I wish to 
make a few remarks and perhaps a motion. 

It is a fact, as you all know, that there are a great many horses on the 
range, and in some places they would be willing to get rid of them if they 
only got the expense of doing so and had a few dollars left. Now, then, 
in other sections, there are valuable horses on the range: but I am making 
this talk in the interest of the men who have horses not so valuable; and 
since it has become apparent, in the talk I gave you yesterday, that horses 
of all classes are getting higher, there is a market for the range horse at 
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a small price and at some profit; but at the same time, the charges of the 
railroads are so high it eats into what little profit might be left. Now, 
while the railroads charge about one-third more freight for horses than 
they do for any other stock, and the range horse is worth perhaps not a 
third more than a load of cattle, why do they charge one- third more? That 
is the question I want to ask. Now, then, I want a motion made in the 
interest of the owners of range horses— that the president be authorized to 
appoint a committee, and that the duty of that committee shall be to wait 
upon the different railroads and see if they cannot get a lower rate of 
freight, so these range horses may be marketed through the different mar- 
kets. This is my motion, Mr. Chairman, and I hare given you my reasons 
for it. 

The motion is seconded. 

Mr. Harris, of Colorado: I want to speak to that when the proper 
time has arrived. 

The President: Mr. Berry, of Chicago, moves that the question of 
freight rates on range horses be referred to a special committee. I will 
state that it is not necessary to refer it to a special committee; it will be 
referred to the Transportation Committee of this body. 

Mr. Harris: That is the only point I wish to make. I want these mat- 
teiii to go, as far as possible, to our committee and to that alone, because 
they are experienced; they can do more for us than any one else. 

Mr. Berry: As it seems that some really do not understand my motion, 
I would like to say a little on it 

The President: I cannot give you a minute, Mr. Berry. I have only 
an hour in which to adjourn this convention. 

The next order of business is the location of the third National Live 
Stock convention. The chair Is ready for nominations of places. 

Mv. Donovan, of Missouri: Mr. President, I want to first apologize for 
saying what I did at the time I did. I have not a word to take back, how- 
ever, but can only add this to it. The producers of cattle and sheep sell 
them to our people; we are the feeders. There is every reason why there 
should be a very close connection between them and us aside from any 
benefits that might come from national legislative matters. A personal 
acquaintance will bring the very best results. Speaking from the stand- 
point of this association, I do not think it could do anything to so largely 
increase its membership and consequently its usefulness. In our part of 
the country every quarter section has a home upon it, and sometimes 
two or three. That means a demand for a small bunch of cattle— a con- 
stant and daily demand. 

Our stock yards are, a vast majority of them, owned by Swift & Co., 
Nelson, Morris & Co.. and Hammond & Co. There are their yards; they 
have built them better than any yards have ever been built up to the 
present time. They have spent millions of dollars in these plants. It is 
their intention to make a market; they are making it a market, as a number 
of gentlemen here who have shipped to us, can testify. They are the 
parties who buy your live stock, no matter what market you sell at; they 
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are the buyers and they would naturally buy it and be more interested in 
buying it at their own stock yards than at any other. 

My invitation is not entirely a matter of sentiment Of course, we 
would like to have you with us. I believe Missouri is pretty well noted 
for hospitality, and it is yours. We certainly extend it to you to the fullest. 
But that is not tlie purpose of your organization. It is not an organiza- 
tion for social intercourse entirely. Business is its foundation, and so it 
is with my invitation. If it were not for the purpose of enlarging the scope 
of this association and of promoting business relations, 1 should not sug- 
gest it at all. If you find it possible to come with us, we shall certainly 
do our best to take care of you, and I believe we can do it entirely to 
your satisfaction. 

Mr. Stoller, of Kansas City: I arise to second the nomination. When 
Governor Stevens, of the great State of Missouri, appointed me as delegate 
at large to attend this second annual convention, I was in hopes that I 
would be prepared and able to stand before you and ask the next con- 
vention to be held in the greatest city west of the Mississippi river— Kan- 
sas City. It has developed since I have come here, that Kansas City does 
not seem to seek or ask for this honor at this time. The reasons for that 
are not necessary for me to go into detail and explain. I will not detain 
you very long. I have an explanation to make here. After a while it de- 
veloped that our sister state, Texas, asked for this next convention, and 
I promised them that in case Missouri did not ask for that courtesy, or 
this honor, that I would favor Fort Worth, Texas. And in explanation 
now to the Texas delegation, I wish to say that St. Joseph, in Missouri, 
has asked for this compliment, and I heartily second that nomination. St. 
Joseph, this new city with enterprise and courage, as she has, is entitled 
to the next convention of the National Live Stock Association. St. Joseph, 
close to Kansas City— we are right together— St. Joseph, the oldest city in 
Missouri— I do not say the largest and best— Is entitled to recognition here 
to-day. She has shown not only to this convention, but she has shown to 
the world, that with her enterprise and her courage, and in her swadling 
clothes, has come here and asked for what Kansas City did not ask for. 

I heard the remarks of the honorable governor of this state and the 
mayor of this city. In their address of welcome. They both said— and I 
think It will be carried out by the honorable chairman— they both said 
there were bad places In Denver, but that they would give us police pro- 
tection. I wish to say. gentlemen, that there are no bad places In St 
Joseph. (Applause.) It Is too close to Kansas City for any bad places. 
(Laughter.) Fellow-delegates of this National Convention, come to St. 
Joseph next year; come as close to Kansas City as you can, and in another 
year we will ask you there and entertain you royally. I will vouch for St. 
.Tosepli, that she will entertain you loyally, and If It should develop (which 
It will not), that St. Joseph hotels are not large enough to take care of 
you, come to Kansas City over night and go back to St. Joseph next morn- 
ing. Come to St. Joseph, delegates, with this convention; come to a city 
that has grown, magnificent, second to none almost In the United States— 
and I do not want to eay a word against Kansas City— come to St. Joseph 
with this convention and you will be treated royally. 
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The explanation that I made was due to the Texas delegation. I Imow 
and realize the fact, ladies and gentlemen, that the Texas delegation ex- 
pected me to second the nomination of Fort Worth, and I would have been 
glad to do so; and if it develops in the course of human events that St. 
Joseph withdraws her application for the convention, I will then second 
the nomination of Fort Worth. 

Mr. Robertson, of Texas: Texas is broad in many ways. She is 
broad in her ideas, she is big in area, and we dislike to say anything or do 
anything which would make it appear that we were not calculating to do 
the best thing for this association, and we very much thank the gentle- 
man for what he said just prior to leaving the stage. 

^ow, Mr. President, talking is not my business— it is not my stock-in- 
trade; and my desire is to place in nomination a place In Texas that is 
known by a great many of the delegates of this convention, and we want 
it to become known by many more; and we would be unjust to the people 
from whom we come if we did not take this stand to-day. We, therefore, 
gentlemen,, delegates, want to invite you, one and all, to meet with us a 
year hence in the City of Fort Worth, Texas. (Applause.) 

Fort Worth, it is known, is a cattle center. More cattle men visit Fort 
Worth, and have been visiting Fort Worth in the last ten or fifteen years, 
we dare say, than any other place in the whole country. Texas is very 
large, as I stated at the outset, in area, especially, there are many diff- 
erent interests represented In Texas. Everybody in Texas comes to Fort 
Worth, and if you will meet with us there— I do not live in Fort Worth, 
but I am willing to vouch for the man who will speak after me— they will 
do everything that they promise to ao in the way of caring for this asso- 
ciation if you meet there a year hence. 

And now I will leave it to Mr. Lively and Mr. Cowen, of Texas, to 
tell you Just what they can do. Thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. 

Mr. Cowen, of Texas: Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of the Convention- 
It has been remarked that Texas is large in point of area; that she is great 
in her cattle and other live stock industries. I want to call your attention, 
gentlemen of the convention, to the fact that your honorable president and 
chairman of this convention halls from Dallas, Texas. We ask you to 
come to Fort Worth for the reason that we are in the habit of entertaining 
cattle men. You are all at home there. Whether we have any bad places 
in Fort Worth, I do not know; but the expression of the gentleman from 
St. Joseph bars that out as a place of meeting for this convention, and be- 
cause there were not enough hotels in St Joseph, you had an invitation 
from the gentleman from Kansas City to come and spend the night there. 
We invite you to Fort Worth because we are the center of the great 
cattle, hog, sheep and horse producing people of the United States. A cir- 
cle or radius of three hundred miles around Fort Worth takes In every- 
thing in the way of live stock production. Our herds are fine; we can make 
a good exhibit. Some gentlemen have objected, I have heard, because we 
could not make an exhibit of fine cattle. That Is a mistake. We can and 
do exhibit the finest cattle in the world. Not only that, we purchase them. 
Gentlemen, it will benefit you to go there. It will help trade; It will stim- 
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ulate it; it will stimulate acquaintance between you people of the North 
and Northwest and the people who are producing the stock from which 
you gentlemen make your living to a large degree, and it will bring about 
a strong acquaintance between you and the people who purchase your 
breeding stock, those of you here who are engaged in that business. 

As to hotel accommodations, Mr. Lively will tell you better than I can; 
but I can say to you that you will have a hot time in the old town every 
night. (Applause.) 

The President: I have a telegram from Governor Joseph D. Sayres, of 
Texas: 

To the President of the National Liive Stock Association: 

Please extend to the convention for me a most earnest invitation to 
hold their next convention at i« ort Worth, Texas, giving assurance that not 
only will Fort Worth, but that the entire State of Texas accords to the 
members, and to all the visitors, a most hearty welcome and hospitable 
entertainment. 

In that connection permit me to read the following: 

Hon, John W. Springer, President of the National Live Stock Association, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Dear Sir— At a meeting of the San Antonio Real Estate Association, 
held on the 17th inst, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That we cordially invite the National Live Stock Association 
to hold their next annual convention in this city. 

We desire to supplement this invitation with the statement, that it em- 
bodies the hearty welcome of every one of San Antonio's 60,000 people. 
Hoping that the association may decide in favor of our city, we are. 
Yours very truly, 

JAS. ANDERSON, President 
L. J. HART, Secretary. 

Fort Worth, Texas, January 18, 1899. 
Hon. John W. Springer, President National Live Stock Association, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Dear Sir— We, the undersigned, your friends and associates in the cat- 
tle business, respectfully request that compatible with your duties as pres- 
ident of the National Live Stock Association, you will favor Fort Worth 
for the next annual meeting. Better attendance can be secured here than 
at any point in America, and we are of the opinion that your association 
can add strength to Its already large proportions by coming to Fort Worth. 

Respectfully yours, 

W. R. CURTIS, 

S. W. BURNETT. 
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Denver. Colorado, January 25, 1899. 
To the President and Members of the Kxeciitive Committee of the National 

Live Stocli Association of the United States. 

I am Instructed by the delegates from Texas organizations, members 
of your association, and represented at this convention, to submit for your 
consideration the following: 

We believe that the ends of your association can best be subserved by 
holding the meeting for 1900 in the City of Fort Worth, Texas; and in sup- 
port of that contention, we urge our accessibility from a railroad stand- 
point, the fact that our city and its citizens have their chief interests in 
stoclc and stock growing, and we also urge tliat meeting in midwinter, a 
better attendance from Eastern states can be secured at Fort W^orth than 
at any other point, for the reason that a trip to Texas Is attracive at that 
season of the year; and we cite the experience of thp Farmers* National 
Congress, which met at Fort Worth last month. Pennsylvania was repre- 
sented thereat by thirty-three delegates. New York had a delegation of fif- 
teen, Maine had one delegate, Massachusetts had five delegates. New Jerspy, 
Delaware and Vermont were represented oy one delegate each; Virginia, 
West Virginia, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky 
and Georgia were represented by delegations of from one to ten members. 
We secured a railroad rate of one fare for the round trip from North Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, from Chicago, Denver, Hannibal, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City, St Louis, Cincinnati and Memphis; and we believe, from 
our experience in that convention, that we can do this again. 

Our experience in entertaining live stock conventions will serve us in 
good stead In looking after the comfort and welfare of this association; 
and, as our hotel facilities have been largely Increased within the past six 
months, we can comfortably house and feed double the attendance of the 
present convention. 

We also submit for your consideration tlie fact that a meeting of this 
association in any other city equal the size of Denver would be an incident, 
while in a city of forty thousand inhabitants— such as Fort Worth— it 
would be an event of great importance. In addition to this, we desire to 
suggest that at the national meeting spoken of, we were successful in 
securing representation from Canada, from Mexico, and from Venezuela, 
the governments of each of those countries having sent regularly accred- 
ited delegates thereto; and, If It Is the desire of this association to have 
other countries represented, we pledge the repetition of that accomplish- 
ment 

We can give you at Fort Worth double the attendance of bona fide 
stockmen from dlflPerent points in the United States for the reasons above 
cited, than can be secured at any other point in America. 

We humbly petition your honorable body to consider the above state- 
ment of facts and give us the benefit of your influence in our efforts to 
secure the next meeting of this great association. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. O. LIVELY, 
Secretary Texas Delegations. 
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San Antonio, Texas, Jan. 20th, 1899. 
Hon. John \V. Springer, President National Live Stock Association, 

Dear Sir: The following resolution was unanimously adopted at a 
meeting of the Business Men's Club of San Antonio held this date: 

Resolved, That an invitation be and is hereby heartily extended by 
the Business Men's Club to the National Live Stock Association to hold 
its next annual session in this city jointly with tlie Texas Live Stock 
Association, which has already determined to meet here on the third 
Tuesday of January, 1900. (Signed) 

BUSINESS MEN'S CLUB. 

I believe these are all the papers in the hands of the president on this 
subject. 

Mr. Patrick, of Colorado: I have not discussed the matter with the 
Colorado delegation, but as a Mlssourian, having been water bound there 
for twenty-one years, I feel that I have a right to express myself individ- 
ually as between these two places. The matter of climate, the season of 
the year that this convention is held, should have a great deal to do with 
the determination of the location, and I rise to second the nomination for 
the location of Fort Worth. In doing so I am prompted by a story that 
I heard a few days ago. It may be a chestnut, but I am going to tell It 
right here. 

There were a lot of drummers traveling along in a Pullman car, and 
one of the gentlemen said he had been on the road for twenty years 
and that he had reached that degree of accuracy in his judgment of human 
nature that he could talk to a man for two minutes and a half and tell 
exactly what state he represented. One of the gentlemen suggested: 
"There are five of us here; we'll just see if you can. Where am I from?" 
He sized him up and said, "Cap, you're from New York." "You struck 
me all right. Where is this fellow from?" "He is a Massachusetts man." 
He said, "You got me all right." There was a sickly looking chap sit- 
ting over in the corner, and they asked. "Where is that gentleman from?" 
"You are from Missouri." "You are a liar," said the man, "I've been 
sick for a year, and thaf s why 1 look that way." 

The Texas delegation are here in large numbers and the matter of 
reciprocity has been fully discussed. For myself, I should be personally 
greatly gratified to see this convention go to Fort Worth. 

Mr. Daugherty, of Nebraska: Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: For two successive meetings we have been most magnificently 
entertained in this Queen City of the Plains. I realize what the burden 
must have been for these people to have given us such hospitality and 
such entertainment, in fact too much, because in the early morning ses- 
sions of this body we have seen how scantily the seats have been filled. 
And the Nebraska delegation, in appreciation of that and the situation 
which it occupies, its central location and everything, we thought that 
if Denver applied for it again that Nebraska would support the claims 
of Denver. But as the member of the Colorado delegation has risen to 
second the nomination of Fort Worth, Texas, I take it, perhaps, as an 
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indication that Denver is not a candidate; and as Texas has redeemed 
herself from that aspersion put upon it by Phil Sheridan, when he sug- 
gested to them to "raise more cotton and less hell," I stand here from 
Nebraska and say, and in due deference to my friend from St. Joseph, 
it is very funny how Missouri has so many saints in it and we hear so 
many hard things about Missouri— the situation is this, in my mind, that 
the great producing ground of stock cattle lies in the south and in the 
southwest, along the western plane of Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska, 
extending further than the packing ground to the north in Montana, and 
that this convention should be kept as near the center of the producing 
grounds as possible, because greater numbers of men representing the 
producers come to this association meeting to meet the buyers, and I 
think when the transactions are announced that have taken place here by 
reason of the buyers from the north, from the east, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas and elsewhere, the transactions will be found to be the 
largest ever made in the City of Denver, or at a stock meeting point 
of an association. And the situation Is this: that it is only an Interchange, 
perhaps, of the stock and the breeding grounds to another locality like 
there has been always. Montana has bought her supplies In the south, 
and to-day Nebraska and the Dakotas are transplanting this stock to be 
held there and acclimated and made better for the feeders of the com 
belt states, and we want to go to meet these breeders and raisers and 
heavy buyers. One of the heaviest in Iowa, who Is here, said to me. "Mr. 
Daugherty, we would rather go where we can meet more of the producers 
than to have this convention come to the river towns where perhaps the 
producers would not be able to meet us. We are better prepared to go to 
meet them than they are to come to us." 

Therefore, I rise on behalf of Nebraska to second the nomination of 
Fort Worth, Texas. I did not get acquainted with those boys until the 
first meeting of this convention; I was a little bit afraid of them, from the 
remarks I heard about them and the rough riders they produced; but I 
have not any more fears about them. 

Mr. C. H. Walker, of Nebraska: I am here as the representative of 
my friend, the hog. He has been sadly neglected during the deliberations 
of this convention. I am happy to second the nomination of my friend 
Daugherty, to go to Texas, because I think there Is missionary work that 
is necessary to be done there in the interest of my friend. (Laughter.) I 
hope I have created no animosity on the part of my Texas friends by mak- 
ing this simple remark. I am the friend of your hog; I want to see him 
look better than he did when I was down there, and for that reason I want 
to go to Fort Worth, Texas, next year as representative, and I want to 
be recognized by the chair on all proper occasions on this subject. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Halliwell, of Chicago: Mr. Chairman, Centlemen of the Conven- 
tion—Somebody has said, and you all know who, "The I^ord helps those 
who help themselves." Now. we all know, and surely the Lord knows, 
that Texas people need no pointers about helping themselves. When there 
Is anything good, they are going after it. We have understood that since 
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this great Texas delegation has been in this city, according to some 
wiclced punster who malies jolces about people's names, that they have 
made a Lively skirmish among and with Cow-en sheep men, and that they 
have not done any beating around the Bush; in fact, they are guided, as 
one of the wise men of old waB guided, by a burning Bush— a Bush burning 
with enthusiasm for all that makes for the welfare of the live stock in- 
dustry, and a Bush that never gets beaten, let alone being beaten about. 
(Applause.) 

This organization, Mr. Chairman, had its birth in the range country 
in this progressive state. It has held two most successful meetings here; it 
is an organization that is in name and in fact a national organization; its 
influence extends now, in these expansion times, from Dawson City at one 
corner, to San Juan at the other; from Portland, Oregon, to Manila; and 
I hope that as these future meetings progress they will be held in Kansas 
City, in St. Joseph, in St. Louis, in St. Paul, in Chicago, and in a great 
many places, that we may all get better acquainted with you; that we may 
all have a chance at you, and that you may all have a chance at us. But 
a great majority of the people so far, who belong to this association, are 
living in and developing what was the Great American Desert, and I feel 
that the next meeting should be held in the sunny Southland, toward the 
Gulf, at Fort Worth; and, as you all know, there are few states in the 
Northwest that are represented in this association that have not had, at 
one time or another, more cattle from Texas than were raised within 
their own borders, and there has been a flow of fine cattle going toward the 
south; a flow of unimproved cattle came in the early days to Texas, to 
make a foundation for all the good things we have here. These flows have 
met and combined, and now Texas is turning the tables upon us, and is 
beginning to send us the finest kind of cattle and sheep and horses, and 
she is also doing a great deal in hogs. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, there will be Just two 
great events in the year 1900. One of these events will be held at Paris, 
and the Chicago delegation rises to second the motion to have the other 
one held in Fort Wortli. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wood, of Idaho: I came here from Idaho to present Salt Lake; 
but, after getting here, I find I have not the backing which I desire, and 
I don't want to make a failure. You are talking about your saints— Mr. 
Daugherty was talking about tliem. I want you to bear in mind that the 
saints are still in Salt Lake City. It is not worth while to talk about her 
hills, valleys, etc.; but I want you to come prepared next year to hear an 
argument in favor of Salt Lake City. I could give you arguments now, 
but have not the time; therefore, I second the nomination for Fort Worth. 
Mr. McCoy, of Kansas: Mr. Chairman, Fellow-Delegates, Ladies and 
Gentlemen— I never in my life am so mad as when limited to two minutes 
and a half. (Laughter.) 

Kansas has always been the friend of Texas in live stock matters: 
has ever given her the greatest market, beginning thirty odd years ago, 
and we get up to second her nomination, because we love her, and have 
shown our love for these years; but we want to ask her to love her friends 
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—that is the new religion. We in Kansas iistd to hold this liind of meeting 
to boom and build up towns and marlsets. In 1873, one of the greatest bat- 
tles was fought to see whether Kansas City, Atchison or St Joseph should 
be the live stock marliet Kansas City, with only eight or ten commission 
firms, donned her war paint, put on her helmet and spurs, and went out 
and held one of the grandest banquets in history. 1 will aslc the clerli 
here to read one of the invitation cards to that banquet held in 1873. 

The Secretary (reading): "Banquet of Live Stoclt Men, Provision Deal- 
ers and Packers, at Kansas City, Septeml>er 11, 1873. John G. McCoy, 
Chairman of Committee." 

Mr. McCoy (continuing): And when that banquet was held— here is a 
copy of the menu on silk— the wine bill was $1,800; the cigar bill was $r>00. 
I tell you then Kansas City as a market was in the state of Kansas. And 
how do I account for her now getting limbered-kneed and not inviting you 
there? Last July she surrendered her charter in Kansas, where four-fifths 
of her yards are, and took out her charter in Missouri; and now she is 
having it shown to her, and next year she will be located in Arkansas. I 
told them in that committee room, when they voted, not to invite this 
convention; that I wanted them to get a gunny sack, and I wanted to pull 
It over my head and use that to get down to the depot and get out, if I had 
to, on a hog train. Then I remembered that it surrendered the charter 
and got out of the state, and Kansas was not responsible for their actions. 

We second the nomination of Fort Worth, because she is distinctively 
a live stock man's city. They say everything shall be free; you shall have 
the keys of the city; you have only to go there; you will be pardoned in 
advance for everything you may commit excepting murder; you will have 
all manner of entertainment; you can indulge in everything you want— 
every kind of dance from the grand cotillon to the hoochee-couchee, which 
the boys sometimes say resembles the battle of Manila. (Applause.) 

Mr. Waite, of Missouri: Mr. Chairman and Fellow-Delegates— If you 
ever sat up nearly the whole night to write out the nicest speech you 
ever expected to deliver, and on rising in the morning found that some 
villain had slipped in there and stolen that speech and delivered it before 
your very face, you know how I feel. (Laughter.) So I come before you, 
not in set phrases. You all have made up a fine speech once in your life, 
and in the evening, between 11 and 12 o'clock, when j'ou thought you were 
going to deliver that speech, you forgot every word of it; but. Good Lord! 
she said "yes," and you were happy. Now, gentlemen, if you say "yes" to 
ray imperfect words, I know you will reap the same joy that you did when 
you got that glad message from the sweetest pair of eyes that ever shone. 

I rise to second the nomination for this great convention to be held in 
the Queen City of the sunny Southland— Fort Worth. And I want to say 
to you that the moment you cross the border of that great state, the tinkling 
bells of the Gillett cows will not trouble you; the terminal charge will be 
forever abolished. (Laughter.) Now, I want to say a word that will call 
an explanation from my friend from Kansas City, and my friend from 
Missouri, in regard to the attitude of Kansas City. When our delegation 
left home, it was with the full conviction that this convention was the 
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property of the umguiJicent city where we have been so royally enter- 
tained for two consecutive years. (Applause.) With that undei*stan(iing, 
we did not jro to our Commercial Club, we did not go to our live stock in- 
terests, we did not go to any of the various interests there represented, for 
the purpose of dragging it away from its home. But since it has developed 
that in tlie future this convention may l>e held in various places, I tell you, 
loolc out: Kansas City is on the track on the near future, and she will 
get there. (Applause.) 

Mr. F. yi. Stewart, South Dakota: 1 desire to move that this nomina- 
tion of Fort Worth, Texas, be made unanimous. 
The motion is seconded on all sides. 

The President: The motion is made by Mr. Stewart that the motion 
to go to Fort Worth be made unanimous, and the motion is seconded on 
all sides. 

Mr. Donovan, of Missouri: Mr. President— The invitation that I ex- 
tended to this convention to meet in St. Joseph next year, was made in 
good faith, and I would have been very glad to have you with us; but 
there seems to be a very great desire in this convention to meet at Fort 
Worth. I met with the Texas association at Fort Worth last year, and it 
is with the greatest pleasure I testify to their liberality, their royal hospi- 
tality, and to their every facility for taking care of this convention. 

I wish to withdraw the nomination of St. Joseph, and to second that 
of Fort Worth. (Applause.) 

Member: The great State of Missouri seconds the nomination of Fort 
Worth. 

The President: The nomination of St. Joseph can l>e withdrawn by the 
consent of the second. 

Mr. StoUer, of Missouri: I consent. 

The President: The motion before the liouse is that the invitation that 
this convention meet at Fort Worth be accepted unanimously by the con- 
vention. 

The question was put to vote and unanimously carried. 
Mr. Lively: I want to occupy time for a couple of minutes to thank 
you most sincerely for the great honor yon have confeiTed upon our young 
city. Fort Worth has been entertaining conventions, and stock conven- 
tions, since its inception, in 1873. No city of its size-^40,00f) inhabitants— 
on the American continent knows more, nor has the willingness better to 
entertain a convention of stockmen than has the City of Fort Worth. The 
cattle men. gentlemen, who live in that city, represent the ownership of 
between four and five million dollars' worth of property, and I have been 
authorized by the cattlemen, by the other stockmen, by the business ele- 
ment of the city, to say that if It Is necessary to raise $10,000 for the proper 
entertainment of this convention, it will be done. I am authorized by the 
other cities in Texas to say, "If you need help, call on us." 
(Voice) : We'll call on you all right. 
The President: We will all be there. 

Mr. Lively (continuing): Without any desire to occupy your time; 
without intention of promising you such entertainment as Denver has 
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given, I can pledge you iu advance that for uniqueness, and in its char- 
acter new to any entertainment you have ever yet experienced. Fort Worth 
will offer its best. 

I thank you sincerely for the vote in favor of Fort Worth. 

The President: The chair will appoint as a committee to confer with 
the three governors of these states with reference to the cattle difficulty, 
regarding cattle stealing, Mr. A. R. Reader, of Wyoming; Mr. W. S. Seavey, 
of Utah; and Mr. E. A. Harris, of Colorado. 

I will read the following resolution, offered by Mr. D. N. Stickney, of 
Wyoming: 

Resolved, That we, the delegates attending the National I-.lve Stock As- 
sociation, hereby tender our sincere thanks to the citizens of Denver, and 
especially to the Entertainment Committee for the cordial treatment and 
splendid entertainment we have received during our meeting in Denver. 

The resolution is put to vote and declared unanimously agreed to. 

The President: I would like to ask the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the alternates who are here, to meet us at 8:30 o'clock to-night, 
at the Brown I*alace Hotel. 

We are delighted that you have been with us during the week. We 
trust that no accident may happen to any of the delegates here, and that 
you will safely reach your homes, and that we shall have the pleasure 
of seeing all of you and many of your filends, at least 5,000 strong, in the 
City of Fort Worth, in 1900. 

And now the chair will entertain a motion to adjourn sine die. 

Mr. Bush, of Texas: I move that we adjourn sine die. 

Mr. Stewart, of South Dakota: I second the motion. 

The President: It is moved by Mr. Bush, of Texas, and seconded by 
Mr. Stewart, of South Dakota, that this convention stand adjourned sine 
die. 

The motion was duly put and carried. 

The President: The second annual convention of the National Live 
Stock Association of the United States stands adjourned, to carry out the 
fm-ther instructions of the chair- viz., to accept the hospitality of tlie com- 
mittee representing the Denver Union Stock Yards Company. 
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MISCELUNEOUS PAPERS 



Tlie following are papers prepared for the convention, but which could 
not be read for lack of time: 

Sheep Feeding in the West 

By Hon. Peter Jansen, Nebraska 

From a very small beginning, some twenty years ago, the business of 
fattening sheep for the butchers has become a gigantic enterprise, until 
to-day nearly two million of the wooly tribe are in the feed-lots of the 
middle and western sbites alone. 

We are fast becoming a nation of mutton eaters, the healthiest meat 
there Is, destined In olden times by God Almighty himself as the food for 
his chosen people. 

It does seem strange how quickly a natloTi can change Its tastes and 
habits, not only as regards mutton, but also In other respects. 

The first sheep I ever fed were Colorado yearlings. They were good 
ones and made me some money. 

The most important point in starting to feed sheep is to buy the 
light kind and at the right price. We, here at this meeting, will prob- 
ably be divided regarding this point; but let me tell you western sheep 
breeders and sellers, if you insist on too big a price for your feeders you 
may bust up In the business— and then what? 

The three important things in feeding sheep are a dry feed lot pure 
water and plenty of good feed; and, as a fourth essential, I would add 
regularity and good common sense. With these, anybody can make fat 
sheep. Whether he can make money In feeding them. Is not so sure. 

After getting the sheep from the West, they should be thoroughly 
dipped for scab, and where a long feed is contemplated they should by 
all means be dipped twice, from ten to twelve days apart. The operation 
of dipping Is now so well known that it Is not necessary for me to enter 
into the details here; only let me reiterate that It should be done thor- 
oughly. 

As to the dip to be used, opinions differ. I have used the nicotine prep- 
arations with good results, but they are more expensive than the old- 
fashioned lime and sulphur dip, which Is a dead sure thing on scab, al- 
though not as easily prepared, and harder on the sheep. 

The formula for lime and sulphur dip recommended by your Fort Col- 
lins experiment station is a good one; and let me say right here, that I be- 
lieve tlie men at the head of this station are doing grand work for your 
state. 
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I am careful to start my sheep very slowly on grain, giving them about 
a quarter of a pound at first, with all the roughness they want to fill up 
on, gradually increasing the grain and diminishing the rough feed. It 
takes about thirty days to get them on full feed, and I believe it Is a good 
plan never to overcrowd their appetites, especially where they are to be 
fed four or five months. When on full feed, grown wethers will eat from 
one and one-half to two and one-half pounds of grain per day; lambs some- 
what less. If it is possible, a mixture of oats, shelled corn, bran or oil 
cake make a splendid ration. But this is often not practicable on account 
of the high price of some of these ingredients. 

I have made very fat sheep on nothing but clear shelled corn and wheat 
straw. It takes from three to four bushels of grain to fatten a sheep, and 
we figure on ten tons of roughness per one hundred sheep during the aver- 
age feeding season. I feed them grain three times a day, and roughness 
twice— morning and evening. Of course, they must have plenty of good 
clear water. I keep salt before them always. 

You people in Colorado who raise alfalfa are singularly favorably sit- 
uated. It seems that alfalfa is the ideal sheep feed, and with your dry 
climate and sunny skies you have decidedly the advantage over us, es- 
pecially in the feeding of lambs, your lambs being known the world over; 
and no epicure could sit down to a finer meal than that composed of Fort 
Collins lamb and Greeley potatoes. 

The feeding of sheep is a very pleasant occupation whenever there is 
any money in it, and there will be money in it as long as we produce first- 
class mutton, and do not try to overdo the thing. We are apt to think 
that because we have fed 5,000 sheep profitably, 50,000 will make Just ten 
times as much money, and we will start out to feed 50,000. 

As a mathematical proposition this seems correct; but it does not hold 
good in practice. The first thing we know we will fall over ourselves in 
buying the sheep, and run up the price. Feed will naturally be higher; 
we cannot give them the careful attention we could a smaller number; and 
when we wind up the deal we are apt to find the balance on the wrong 
side. 

In marketing our fat sheep, we are apt to i*ush them to market all at 
onoe, to get them in on the top notch. Many years of experience have 
taught me some painful lessons in this respect, and I find that when you 
string them out and ship a few cars at a time, you are apt to get a 
fair average. 

When you arrive at the yards you can generally tell at onoe what luck 
you will strike; if the buyers keep their seats on the fence and continue to 
crack bad jokes, or in cold weather hug the stove in the scale house, you 
may just as well figure that the market is "off;" but if they meet you 
half way up the alley, even if it is a little soft under foot, then you can 
rest assured that your stuff is wanted. 

One more word and I am through. I believe our government should 
provide more mutton for the use of our soldier boys. For sanitary reasons, 
mutton must be vastly preferable to fat pork or bacon, especially in the 
tropical climate where the majority of our soldiers are apt to be in the 
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future. 1 uuderstand very favorable results have been obtained by pre- 
serving roast mutton in cans. 

1 thank you, gentlemen, for your kind attention to my remarks, and I 
beg to assure you that it is always a pleasure to me to come to Colorado 
and enjoy your hearty hospitality, and to have a little spat over the silver 
question with you. I firmly believe in the destiny of the Denver live stock 
market as the great distributing center for feeders, both sh?ep and cattle. 

1 believe the prospect for sheep, wool and mutton will remain good 
so long as we protect American industries and American labor. 

Condition of the Cattle Industry in Kansas 

By J. W. Moore, Kansas 

Replying to the question, "What 
is the condition of the cattle indus- 
try in Kansas?" I might answer in 
one word without, perhaps, incurr- 
ing any severe criticism. That one 
word would be "Normal." I do not 
use the word "normal" in this an- 
swer so much to express a regular 
or ordinary condition, as I do to 
state that the cattle industry of 
Kansas to-day is fairly profitable, 
and as it is conducted it is a model 
—a paragon— a pattern worthy of 
imitation. Do not understand me to 
say that the conduct of cattle affairs 
in our state is perfect. 1 would not 
have any one pattern after or imitate 
Kansas as perfection in the cattle bus- 
iness, or, for that matter, as perfect in 
anything else, excepting in pluck, perseverance and progress. Our 
people entertain ideas now regarding handling cattle that differ ma- 
terially from those held five, ten or fifteen years ago. These newer 
ideas give to the business with us more of stability and regularity, 
and more of profit, too, taking a series of years together. It also eliminates 
from our cattle industry many of the speculative features that we form- 
erly connected with it. 

Last spring Kansas had two and one-half million cattle, worth twenty- 
seven and one-half dollars per head. 

Conditions under which cattle are handled differ so widely, while we 
yet remain within the boundary lines of our state, that policies which apply 
to the extreme eastern portion, where land is worth from $50 to $150 
per acre, are not suited so well to the western part where there is land 
that can be bought for from $5 to $20 per acre. 
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But, in a general way, our people are inclined now to produce more 
<?attle than we did a few years ago. The proposition that we can buy 
them cheaper than we can raise them is not accepted so readily as it 
was. Our cattlemen are also giving more attention to quality than form- 
erly. As we used to talk of the numbei-s, we now talk of the breeding. 

And perhaps this increased interest in the quality of cattle has much 
to do in determining us to produce, rather than to purchase, our stock; 
for, while we can, and do, frequently buy good f-'attle in the market, the 
fact remains that we too often get cattle that painfully disappoint us 
as they pass from us over the scales. 

The disposition in Kansas now is, to "snug up;" to produce more 
cattle; to keep fewer and better ones; to see that they have better feed and 
water, both winter and summer; to provide protection from winter 
storms, and to have a better knowledge of the "bunch" than ^ormprly, 
and to give more methodical thought as to their management and market- 
ing. 

These conclusions and conditions have been reached by experience 
through which eveiy new country must pass in the effort to find an answer 
to questions. First, to what business is this place best adapted? and, 
second, what is the best way to conduct that busines at a given place and 
time? Handling cattle in Kansas when the population was only five to 
the square mile and barb wire twelve cents per pound, was quite a differ- 
ent business from handling cattle with a population of twenty-five to the 
square mile, and barb wire two cents per pound. 

The health of our cattle is good. It is generally good. Occasionally 
some of our herds suffer from Texas fever; but the vigilance and con- 
scientious efforts of our Live Stock Sanitai-y Board has prevented the fever 
outbreaks from being either frequent or disastrous. Some of our neighbors 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Indian Territory and Texas, and of some other lo- 
calities, are at times a little inclined to criticise our rules and regulations 
as too exacting. But it must be reniembere<l that as the great Kansas 
City market is within our state, so Kansas is the broad highway over 
which, night and day, and all the time, vast numbers of infectious cattle 
are transported to that market. Fortunately, our winters are usually se- 
vere enough to destroy the infection brought to us during the warmer 
weather. Come to Kansas and buy a bunch of cattle and Jose half of 
them by imported infection— after that you will never again complain 
about the severity of our rules and regulations providing for inspection, 
or any other effort to keep out disease. 

This is one difficulty that the cattle industry in Kansas has to over- 
come. I said, in the beginning, that I did not claim perfection in the con- 
duct of our cattle business. 

As a citizen of these United States who breeds and feeds, and not as 
a speculator in cattle, I see another feature that I regard as open to more 
or less criticism, namely, the very light restrictions placed upon the en- 
trance of foreign cattle into this country. 

In considering American products for American markets, and American 
markets for American products, the following question may be asked most 
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pertinently and properly in every instance, namely: *'Cau this article be 
successfully produced in this country?" If it can, should not we Ameri- 
cans have the first and best chance to furnish the stuff? Can this article 
be successfully produced in this country? Allow your mind to travei-se 
the field from the Atlantic to the Pacific— from the north line to the south 
line of our vast country—and answer me. Cannot cattle, horses, sheep 
and hogs be successfully produced in this country? I submit that if the 
producers of other articles of commerce are to be guaranteed the American 
market for their wares, while tliey form trusts to advance the price, we, 
as American live stock growers of right ought to have the American mar- 
ket for our produce so long as we do not attempt to interfere with supply 
and demand prices, by forming tinists, or any other kind of hurtful com- 
bines. 

That importations of cattle from Mexico have not reduced prices to 
the losing point is due to the fact thht Mexico has not the cattle, rather 
than to the restrictions placed upon their entrance. The license fee charged 
the Mexican for the privilege of entering his cattle here is not great enough 
to measure the difference between the Mexican peon's station in life and 
that occupied by the Kansas cattle man. Had we not received about 
half a million cattle from Mexico in the past two years, Kansas cattle 
growers, and the cattle growers of the United States would be better oflP 
to-day. 

Anotlier feature that shall have to be overcome l>efore we can claim 
perfection in our conduct of the cattle business in Kansas is the excessive 
cost to us of our cattle money. By far the most of our money comes to us 
through the hands of the live stock commission man. It is usually fur- 
nished to him by a broker, who stands yet between our live stock com- 
mission man and the owner of the money. The money owner gets from 

5 to 6 per cent. The broker "accommodates" the commission man at from 

6 to 7 per cent, and the commission man "accommodates" us at from 8 
to 10 per cent, and fifty cents per head for whatever number of cattle 
we give him for security. The cattle run at an average value of perhaps 
$20. The loan is made for six months; fifty cents on $20 for six months 
is 5 per cent, per annum. This added to our 8 or 10 per cent, runs it up 
to 13 to 15 per cent. This is too much— too much for a legitimate buftinetss 
to bear, as a regular thing. But, sometimes we pay two commissions in 
six months, or four commissions per year; and in that case, it runs as 
high as from 18 to 20 per cent. This is worse than the Texas fever and 
the Mexican importations combined. And yet, 1 am not disposed to find 
unqualified fault with any one for it. As individual cattle men, we can 
hardly hope to reach the owner of the money in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New York or St. Loids in such a way as to secure a loan from him. 
He commits his money to the keeping of Hocker & Arnold, or Bank of 
Commerce, or Abell Brokerage Company, or to some other agency, that in 
turn furnishes it to the commission man, who "accommodates" us. The 
agency at Kansas City gives some guarantee to the money owner for the 
safe return of the money: the live stock commission man gives his guar- 
antee to the agent; but, back of all this, the fact remains that we are the 
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men whose security draws the money from its hiding place, and we are 
the men who must pay it; and unless we do, the guarantees I have men- 
tioned do not often amount to much. 

The commission man's guarantee is a good and safe thing if we pay. 
If we fail to pay, his guarantee cannot last very long. They argue that 
they are compelled to incur expense to look after their loans and the cattle 
that are given as security. Unfortunately, there are cases where this is 
undoubtedly necessary. Unfortunately, there are some men who handle 
cattle that are not honest. And in this business, as in every other, the 
honest man must pay the expense of watching the rogue. He must also 
pay the losses occasioned by the dishonesty of others. 

We realize the fairness in the commission man's argument and we 
also realize the obstacles in the way of the getting together of the men 
who own the money and the men who own the cattle. But we also real- 
ize that other expensive fact, that our cattle money is costing us too much; 
costing us more than the business can be expected to bear. I am not pre- 
pared to offer a remedy. I have mentioned this feature, not to condemn 
any one, but to call your attention to it. with the hope that in our com- 
bined judgment some remedy or betterment of this trouble may be found; 
for, '*in multitude of counselors there is safety." If some assurance can 
be given by which the commission man may be relieved of the responsi- 
bility that he feels he bears, and of the expensive obligation that requires 
him to look after the security, and we thus be enabled to get our money 
for a fair rate of interest, paying only interest for its use. we can then 
carry on our business at a fair cost and hence on a more stable footing. 

How to bring this about I leave with you. X need not here speak of the 
safety of cattle paper. All parties agree that it is safe and most desirable. 
More money has been lost many times over, in real estate loans in Kansas, 
than on Kansas cattle. And yet money is loaned at from 5 to 6 per cent 
on real estate for a term of from five to seven years, while cattlemen pay 
from 7 to 10 per cent., plus commission of 5 to 10 per cent, more on loans 
to run only six months. If we got our money at 6 per cent, and for a 
term of years, making an accounting and paying our interest every six 
months, we could then do business. But as an old uncle of mine used to 
say in class-meeting, '*We thank Thee, O Lord, since it is no better, that it 
is no worse." 

Perhaps you feel that it has been a long time on the way; but it does 
now look as though the produce of the cattle grower and farmer must 
command better prices in America from this time on. Up to the present, 
we have had what might be properly termed a surplus of land in this 
country. I mean that, as year after year came and went we produced 
more food than we could consume; and yet there was more land still to 
utilize in the production of food supplies to add to this already great 
surplus. But. for several years past. I have not heard any one singing: 
"Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm." The fact is, the arable 
land of this country is now all taken up. The grazing land is occupied 
with cattle, horses and sheep, and yet our population keeps on growing. 
T'p to 1890, no census ever showed so great a percentage of increase in 
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consumers as iu producers. That census showed that our urban popula- 
tion had gained more rapidly than the rural,' and that during the previous 
decade the consumers had increased faster than the producers. It 
is reasonable to presume that this same condition will be revealed in the 
census of 1900. For generations, there has been on the marlcet a surplus 
of the products of our food producers. Remember the price is affected, 
not so much by the amount of the surplus as the fact that there is a 
surplus. If our lands are all taken up and our consumers are increasing 
more rapidly than our producers, it would seem tliat the day is drawing 
nigh when better prices can be expected as the regular and uniform ex- 
perience. 

Then let us not weaken or falter in our efforts to protect the health 
of our cattle. Let us use diligence and all proper means to secure the use 
of the necessary money at a fair cost. Insist that American food consumers 
must be supplied from American flocks and fields, and that American mar- 
kets belong first to American producers. 

Let us also stand firmly for that policy of government that will give 
to us the largest and most profitable foreign market. Let us demand that 
the Incense of American roast beef shall rise on the same air that floats 
the American flag, whether in Eastern or Western Hemisphere, on land 
or sea. Convey the blessings of American beef to all the people to whom 
we extend the blessings of the American flag. 

You cannot civilize and educate and Americanize a hungry Filipino; 
but fill him with our beef and the work will be already half done. 

By producing our own cattle and our own feed, we may keep as far 
away from speculation as our environments will justify. 

I^t us "snug up" by improving the quality of our cattle and also im- 
proving the provision for their comfort and thrift. I-et us attempt no 
short-cut nor sky-rocket route to wealth, but persevere in the good old 
way. Endure hardness as a good soldier, remembering "He that shall en- 
dure to the end, the same shall be saved." 



Cattle on the Ranges 

By Rev. Thomas H. Malone, Colorado 

Cattle on the ranges sljould not be subjected, unprotected, to winter 
exposure. Both humanitarian and utilitarian reasons demand that we 
should devise speedy remedy for the present condition of affairs. 

Utilitarian reasons we are disposed to listen to in matters where 
our finances are concerned, and perhaps I ought to confine myself to an 
extended exposition along that line, giving data, statistics, citing author- 
ities to bear me out in the contention that there is more financial loss 
than gain in not providing winter shelter and food on the ranges. It has 
always seemed to me, however, that in the last analysis humanitarian- 
ism is utilitarianism. It pays highest to live the best life we can, else 
existence here below would have no worth, no real deep significance. 
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High endeavor pays high dividends, even in material things, and high 
endeavor has ever an ennobling effect on the moral nature. 

Hence, when I contend that a stockman should protect his stock 
against the violence of the winter season, and should not permit his herds 
to be decimated by long exposure to its ardors; and when I maintain 
that humanitarianism demands a change from present conditions, it seems 
to me that in this plea 1 also embody the essence of reasons seemingly 
purely utilitarian. A policy is surely short-sighted, cruel and indicative 
of radical defects in the methods now pursued of raising cattle for our 
markets that takes no account of the thousands of head of stock whose 
bones till the gulches and ravines— are piled up against every fence each 
year after winter has spent its force. Short-sighted, because those cat- 
tle are wanted elsewhere to supply more pressing needs than those of coy- 
ote and buzzard. Cruel, for death comes often with lingering step, hand 
in hand with starvation. Too weak, too numb, too lifeless to move fur- 
ther, huddled in gulch, against fence, or anywhere that affords temporary 
relief— (lod's dumb creatures, thousands and thousands of them meet death 
every time a winter storm begins its work. Something, Indeed, is radically 
wrong here. 

**The just regardeth the lives of his beasts, but the bowels of the 
wicked are ci*uel," says Holy Writ. White heaps of bones, half-eaten 
skins of cattle starved and frozen— these are the ghastly oases of the 
prairie. Truly it would seem that the modem patriarch had closed up 
the bowels of his pity against his flocks and herds! 

Yet, w^e should not judge too harshly. Usage has no doubt accus- 
tomed the men to pass carelessly by these monuments of man's neglect, 
who once felt the keenest compunction that such a state of affairs could 
be. "It is necessary, unavoidable," they repeat over and over, as in the 
sweet air of spring they ride out to gather up the remnant of the herd 
that winter had spared. "Business demands the sacrifice," they say. 
"There is no money in it if you winter the stock;" and they harden their 
hearts against the voice that answers: "There is a way to avoid this 
brutality, did you sincerely wish to avoid it; but you do not want to take 
the time and the thought that are required to remedy the situation with- 
out loss of money." 

For, can we believe that the united counsels of our cattlemen are still 
too small in wisdom to find a way to solve the difficulties of the problem? 
And that chivalry which the cowboy hides beneath a rough exterior! We 
have all read about it! We all believe in it more or less; and yet chivalry 
is productive ever of tenderness and pity towards the weak, the helpless, 
the suffering, even among the brute creation. And if a man have no care 
for the misery of his own immediate charges, who can maintain that in 
him there is true chivalry? 

"Somebody has blundered"— Is blundering— to use no more conderan- 
ator>' word, in permitting each winter to heap up that pile of bones higher 
and higher with fresh victims. 

There will come a day of reckoning, for I believe that men are to be 
held accountable for their sins against dumb brutes. Holy Writ is full of 
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admonitions to the master tliat he give good ti'eatment to the animals 
under his control. 

"Six days shalt thou work; the seventh day thou shalt cease, that thy 
ox and thy ass may rest."— Exodus xxiii, 12. 

"Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that trcadeth out the corn on the floor." 
— Deut. XXV, 4. 

Think you that that Christ who justified a disregard of the letter of the 
law, that the ox fallen into the pit might be saved, will not ask an ac- 
counting of our stewardship over those thousands of His creatures He 
has given us in charge? There is, it seems to me, a moral responsibility 
upon us all to do all in our power for the well-being of our stock. 

Surely will God remember those sacrificial heaps that each winter 
has offered to Him, and in the remembering will find cause to doubt the 
spirit of every deed of seeming nobility in our lives. 

Gentlemen, these thoughts, mostly along humanitarian lines, are of- 
fered to you in the sincere hope that they will prove conducive to your 
best interests, to your best welfare, material as well as otherwise, and 
in the conviction that the tongue which has so often spoken for those who 
are dumb will bring some crumb of comfort to the poor dumb creation 
whose tongues are silent In their own behalf. 



The Future of the Range Industry 

By Si M. Emery, Montana 

The artist tells us that much de- 
pends upon the point of view from 
which a picture is studied, and so in 
this i)roiio8ition it is extremely im- 
portant whether this great question 
is considered from the standpoint of 
the cattle and horseman or that of 
the flock master. 

If the former, then the answer 
must come quick and short, its hori- 
zon must be foreshortened very ma- 
terially in the next few years. 

Many agencies are at work bring- 
ing about this end and all of them 
quite as active and certain in their 
way as was the warfare so suc- 
cessfully waged against the original 
cattle upon a thousand hills, the buffalo. Nothing is so damning 
upon the pages of western history- as that connected with the extermin- 
ation of the vast native herds which traveled the plains from their 
winter range In Kansas, Indian Territory and Texas, clear through to their 
summer breeding grounds on the great plains of tlie Upper Missouri, and 
on and over into the British posseslsons. These were snuflfed out as a can- 
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die in a short three years, when the infamous slsin hunters organized for 
the purpose. 

A better class of people has signed the edict that over a large portion 
of the arid West the range herds must give way to those which are domes- 
ticated, and the home-seeker is even now moving upon their famous feed 
grounds tliere to build a home and to make for himself and family an 
abiding place. 

In trips by rail between the Northwest and Omaha, the past summer, 
one was hardly ever out of sight of **prairie schooners," which in groups 
of twos and threes, and frequently the solitary wagon, all with wagon- 
tongue pointed toward the great range country, were moving slowly but 
surely to occupy and put to better use the rich fertile acres which have 
been for so many years the stamping ground of range cattle. 

From the opposite direction were pointed eastward hundreds of thou- 
sands of sheep— some moved out of California by fierce drought, others 
driven out of the mountains of the coast states by executive order for the 
preservation of the forest reserves— all hungry for the rich, nutritious 
grasses of Montana and Wyoming. It is "between these upper and nether 
millstones" that the life is being crushed out of tlie vast herds of cattle 
that were formerly here to be found. The records show that in the case 
of the county of Custer, Montana, that it dropped from first place upon 
the cattie lists of the assessor to the sixth place; and this mighty change 
occurred inside two short years. The herds of Custer county have been 
reduced, first, by unfavorable winter; second, by losses from wolves; 
third, by fear of Indian troubles and the theft of cattle by these wards 
of the nation; fourth, by the pressure from sheepmen; fifth, by the influx 
of settlers who are claimio^ all lands open to settlement, which give the 
slightest promise of being brought under irrigated cultivation. 

Why should the prow of the "prairie schooner" be directed northwest- 
ward? Only that the diflTusion of knowledge of the West has begun, and 
the multitudes who have gained a precarious livelihood in the middle West 
are learning that these fat western lands, when treated to water, have a 
productive capacity of from 100 to 300 per cent, in excess of the most 
favored region, dependent solely upon rainfall. Said a poor woman, re- 
cently—an ex-Nebraskan— in commenting upon a letter received from 
friends "back East," who were complaining of the stress laid upon them 
by crop failure and insufficient returns for labor: "I wish they were here; 
we are doing very well; I am so glad we came to Montana." 

On a recent trip to the Yellowstone valley, I was told that one of the 
most active and modern of the fiock masters of the state was very suc- 
cessfully running several thousand sheep, without the ownership of an acre 
of land, a rod of fence, o;: a corral; that the shepherd, in lieu of a tent, was 
given a covered lumber wagon fitted up for camping. In this he cooked 
and slept; it was landed on a commanding knoll, the horses turned out to 
graze, the sheep held in its vicinity for such a length of time as was re- 
quired to eat off the immediate range, then a move was made to better pas- 
tures near by; at night the sheep were bedded about the wagon, and but 
small loss was experienced from coyotes and wolves. Thus it was fol- 
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lowed up the season through. The cattle man ininuiug a band of cattle 
a tourth in number of the sheep, would be compelled to have permanent 
investments in ranches, machinery, ponies, etc., of a value equal to nearly 
the cost of a band of sheep, while his cattle at present prices, are rela- 
tively higher than are sheep. How long can this constant occupancy of 
the laud by the sheep be maintained? Until changes in seasons will re- 
store Australia the 50,000,000 sheep or more which were sacrificed by the 
exti'eme drought in that region. When these sheep are replaced, the 
profits of the American shepherd will be shorn by that keenest of all 
implements, competition, and the cattle man again be given a chance 
fo live. 

And here, again, has the shepherd an infinitely better chance to gather 
himself. Cattle must be. under the range system, from three to four 
years of age before profitable returns are possible, while sheep pay from 
the very start 

The two principal crops, lambs and wool, coming in May and June, 
are both current legal tender inside the fiscal year in which the band may 
have been acquired. 

It may be written as an incontestible fact that in the vicinity of the 
mountains, where clear, pure streams of water frequently break forth, 
where fall is ample to permit their transference to the irrigating ditch 
at small expense, where the climate is all that can be asked for delightful 
homehood, that these lands are going to be occupied by bona fide settlers, 
who will fence the range, break up such lands as can be irrigated, and 
leave outside of fields only tracts which are not adapted to winter ranges. 
This means that the areas extending outward from every range of mount- 
ains in Wyoming and Montana, for at least ten miles in width, is event- 
ually destined to be settled up and converted Into homes, and that the 
sheepmen will next be on the ground, covering the territory as far out 
toward the high waterless plateaus, as available water can be obtained, 
and that the cattle and horses will be permitted to use such lands as the 
rancher and shepherd cannot pasture under existing circumstances. The 
range area doubtless will be extended if- artesian wells can be successfully 
projected; but the shepherd is quite as likely to do tills as is the cow 
man. Of a necessity losses are very much heavier in an open range cat- 
tle business than in sheep. The latter is compelled, from the nature of 
things, to guard his flocks constantly, and except for the occasional loss 
from poison plants (and which are quite as fatal to cattle as sheep), prac- 
tically suffers no losses. 

The writer has seen the northern plains under two feet of crusted 
snow, the thermoneter at 20 to 30 degrees below, and the cattle clustered 
like files, curled up by frost, around cut banks and sheltered positions. He 
has later in the season passed through the same country and noted each 
willow clump along the streams, with Its bunch of from three to a dozen 
head of cattle piled up, stark, stifl', dead. How can such a business be 
classed except in the extra hazardous? There are moral questions in- 
volved herein which are not now up for discussion; but that degree of 
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morality which affects the pocliet of a man is ample to stamp the open 
range cattle business as being uncertain and unprotitable. 

There is a future for the range business, and it is being successfully 
demonstrated in many parts of Montana and Wyoming. It is that which 
moves the cattle far out in early spring as soon as the grass has made 
sufficient growth and calves have been branded, on the vast extent of 
plains country, covering, perhaps, 25,000 square miles, lying in the north- 
eastern portion of Montana, there to summer, and to "wax fat as did 
Jeshurun of old;" after the beef roundup is over, the steei*s cut out and 
marketed and late calves branded, the bunches will be moved south and 
west toward tlie settled portions of the state, and the cows and calves 
and young steers be turned inside pastures and fed to hay, with the re- 
sult that the losses will be trifling and a short cut of a year be taken upon 
the maturity' of every steer sent to market. 

Cattle raising inside fields is profitable in the middle West, on lands 
worth from $50 to $100 per acre. Why may it not so be made in the 
Northwest, with the combination of cheap and free rent lands? Any 
western man knows the virtue found in forage and grain produced in 
western climes, where the sapping rains, which exhaust all nutriment from 
forage plants are lacking, at the time of the year when growth and harden- 
ing is most to be desired. There can be no question but that the western 
cattle business will be reorganized upon these lines. There is a natural 
wealth in the wild grasses of the plains, almost beyond computation. It 
is valuable solely as it is consumed in its proper season, and manufactured, 
if you please, into the choicest of cuts of beef and mutton and the cleanest 
and strongest fibred wool that goes to market. This profit must not be 
lost sight of— it must be utilized. 

It was formerly fashionable to prate upon the extinction of the native 
grasses; upon their having run out; their having been destroyed by the 
hoof of the sheep. This is all an error; all these grasses require, to gain 
their pristine proportions, is moisture and heat in proper combination. 
The past season, with its five and one-half inches of rainfall in the months 
of May and June, followed by warm growing weather, was a new reve- 
lation to every old plainsman; hay could be cut on every bench, and the 
pity was, that it could not all have been consumed and converted. The 
results of this season have left new impressions of the future of the wild 
grasses on the minds of many interested stockmen. 

If we apply that golden rule, "The greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber," to the problem, no regrets will be expressed save by those directly 
losers by this change, that the open range mdustry is to be circumscribed. 
Our institution, the Experiment Station of Montana, has never recom- 
mended a settler from eastern states to move onto and occupy government 
land. It did not believe the time was ripe; that irrigation was too nearly 
a science to be undertaken by the uninformed, and that for the present, 
at least very much safer results would accrue by newcomers purchasing 
the improved farm lands, which can always be bought cheaper than they 
can be settled and improved. Yet, the time Is close at hand, when from 
the settled nuclei!, will extend outward the homes carved out of the 
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goverument lands, and domestic herds occupy pastures inside fences 
where the half-wild cattle formerly ran at will. 

The productive capacity of the country will be Immeasurably in- 
creased, and tlie range stockman will, when combining summer range 
and winter pasturing and feeding, make cleaner, surer money than he has 
been able to do under the dangerous policy of compelling the cow to 
eternally rustle. 

That such a day may be speeded, should be the wish of all who seek 
the country's prosperity. (Applause.) 



The Up-To-Date Horse 

By Coi F. J. Berry, Illinois 

Mr. President. Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention: It gives me 
great pleasure to address you on one of the most important subjects con- 
nected with the agricultural interests of our g^reat nation. The horse 
industry is so vast a subject, and so important at this particular time, 
and there is so much that can be said on this subject of such great im- 
portance, that I hardly know how to do it justice in the short time allowed 
to me. I am aware that there is a gentleman to follow me who will 
speak on the German coach horse, whose experience and talent will make 
his remarks so interesting to the breeders and dealers. I know you will 
all want to hear him, so I will not burden you with a long argument, but 
will touch upon a few of tlie most important facts connected with the 
supply and demand, and what constitutes a market horse of to-day. 

The present conditions of the market horse are different from those 
of Ave or ten years ago, when all kinds sold at a profit; but since that time, 
great changes have been going on; and while no one thing has accom- 
plished much, various changes have revolutionized the horse industry, and 
it requires a decidedly different horse from what it did a few years ago 
to be a saleable and up-to-date market horse. 

It has been said that there was an overproduction of horses. This Is 
probably true of a certain kind. While business was so depressed and 
paralyzed, things changed; a great wave of prosperity has swept over our 
land, and brought with It a demand for all the products in the agricultural 
line. Prices have greatly advanced; horses are selling better; there is a 
groat demand from all American and foreign markets, especially for the 
better classes, and for the last year the supply has been about equal to 
the demand, while the demand has been increasing; and, for that mat- 
ter, the demand In the last few years has drawn so heavily upon the best 
quality of horses, that It has become very much reduced; and while this is 
the case, and the better qualities are becoming more scarce, it has in- 
creased the demand for the second quality and the lower grades, and 
they will have to be drawn upon more strongly for the next few years, 
as the crop of colts produced in 1895. 1896 and 1897 was only about 5 
per cent, of the regular crop, this shortage has already begun to be felt, 
and the scarcity will be felt more and more each succeeding year: thus, 
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as the supply of better horses has decreased, it will bring Into the market 
the lower grades, until such a time as good horses can be produced and 
fitted for the market, which takes at least five years. 

The glimmer of daylight has l>egun to appear in the East in favor of 
those who have large supplies of range horses. Thei'e was a demand for 
range horses In the latter part of the year 1898, and at the present time 
there is some inquiry for them. There is no doubt in my mind but that 
the future demand for horses will be so strong that it will bring into use 
many of this class of horses, and there will be a large number brought 
to market during the coming year, and so on for the next three or four 
years. A great many range horses can be sold in the East, especially 
those that have size, weight and quality to make farm horses, and horses 
for all country use; so I would say to range men, take courage; get your 
best and largest range horses in shape ready to ship, for there is going 
to be a demand for a great many of them, although the price will not be 
high; but they will bring reasonable prices, and there will be a fair de- 
mand for most of the good ones. 

The most important thing now for all breeders to do is to produce 
horses that are strictly first-class. The old way of breeding will not do. 
Small, rough and common horses will not pay to raise; they will prove a 
loss to the producer. Business has changed, and all business must be done 
in a systematic manner; and the breeder to-day, if he would be successful, 
must aim to produce all horses of high class, with size, shape and quality, 
and the most important thing to remember is, that all horses must be 
bred strictly of their class, and be good of their kind. 

In view of the great lack of education on the line of breeding market- 
able horses, I w\\\ offer to this convention the following suggestions: I 
recommend investigation by all government agricultural colleges into V. e 
merits of all classes of horses now bred In the United States, for the pur- 
pose of determining which classes are the most profitable to raise for our 
home markets, and our large export trade. I consider this education the 
most important of anything in the agricultural or industrial line, for the 
reason that the breeding of horses is an open question; but a very small 
per cent of our American people who have raised horses have been thor- 
oughly educated upon this line of breeding. One man will say. "Breed 
that kind of a horse;" another man will suggest anotlier; but at the same 
time, while there are so many erroneous ideas advanced throughout our 
country on breeding horses, in my opinion, the educational work commenced 
by our agricultural colleges on the line of breeding market horses for 
American markets and the export trade, would l)e one of the most profit- 
able branches of education for our agricultural colleges to take up. 

There have been a good many books written on the breeding of all 
other kinds of live stock, except horses; and a great many cattle, sheep 
and hog organizations have been maintained, at great expense, and a great 
deal of educational work been done upon these lines of breeding, while the 
horse seems to be left out entirely. 

It is true, there have been a great many books written on the trotting 
horse, and a great deal of money expendea in breeding them; but all other 
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classes ot horses seem to be left out of cousideration, and to take care of 
themselves; but the average farmer does not want to go extensively into 
the breeding of trotters. 

Now, where can a 3*oung breeder go to obtain valuable information 
upon breeding horses, supposing he is a horse fancier, and wants to raise 
a few horses for the market? Where wouki he go to get the proper in- 
formation to breed tlie different classes of market horses? How would 
he go to work to be posted? In my opinion, at the agricultural colleges. 
They should employ teachers— experienced horsemen who are well posted 
and up-to-date on all classes of horses, both for the American and foreign 
demand. They should be employeil to give lectures at the agricultural 
courses— say to have a course of so many lectures during each ttrm of 
said schools— and by commencing with the proper system of education 
upon the diflferent classes of horses from which they will get the best re- 
sults. 

If a man would be successful in any branch of business, he must first 
obtain the education, whether it be in ihe mercantile business or any other 
class of trade, or on the agricultural line. His competition is so strong, 
and business is done on so small a profit at the present day, that a man 
to be successful in any branch of business, whether on the commercial 
line or the agricultural line, as I said before, or breeding any class or kind 
of stock, he must thoroughly understand all the details, and be thoroughly 
educated on that particular line, if he would be successful. So, in my opin- 
ion, there is no more important work for our agricultural colleges to be en- 
gaged in than teaching the true principles of breeding, raising and prepar- 
ing the diflferent classes of horses for tiie American and export trade. 

The kind of horses that I would- recommend for the young farmer to 
commence breeding would depend wholly upon his circumstances. If he 
is a small farmer, and just wishes to brefd a few horses of his own for 
work purposes, a cross between, a roadster mare and a Percheron horse 
would produce a very valuable kind of chunk, from 1.200 to 1.400 pounds, 
that would do good service in every way on the farm, and still would 
possess road qualities enough to draw the products of the farm to market, 
and would be useful. This, however, is not the kind of a horse I would 
recommend for the farmer to raise for the market. If he wishes to pro- 
duce the kind that would bring him the best results, I would recommend 
the heaviest and best quality of heavy draft or the highest class of light 
harness or coach horses. These two classes are in great demand, and tl:e 
demand is far in excess of the supply. They are in demand in all American 
markets, are in the strongest demand for our export trade, and are selling 
for about tlie same prices they brought in past and high-priced times. 

The very highest class of light harness and coach horses sell for more 
money than they did at any previous time, and if bred and raised and 
fitted for the market with the proper knowledge and skill of the business, 
they will prove very profitable, and the best investment that a farmer or 
stock grower can possibly engage in. 

The heavy draft horse is also very scarce and very saleable, and the 
very best classes, with all the size, shape and quality that is required for 
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a first-class draft horse, is selling all the way from $100 to $a:{0. according 
to quality. 

It has been said that we have no fixed type of a coach or carriage horse 
that we can breed to a certainty. This may be so to some degree; but, in 
my opinion, the right selections from tAie American trotter, witli size, 
shape and quality, that we can produce a family of the very highest type 
of road, carriage or coach horses that the world has ever seen; and had 
the same kind of pains been taken for size, shape and quality there has 
been for extreme speed, we might have at present a fixed type of a road, 
carriage or coach horse, that would reproduce its kind very near to a 
certainty. So, my advice to the breeder who wishes to breed road, car- 
riage or coach horses is, to make the best selections of the trotting family, 
with all the size, style, shape, quality, color and action that is required of 
that class of a horse; and there is no one feature so important as action- 
then comes style, size, shape and quality; and when you get all these qual- 
ities combined, you have a high-class horse. 

Many different coach breeds have been Imported, and they are all 
good. Any man selecting any of these coach breeds, and devoting his at- 
tention strictly to it with the proper knowledge of tne business, will make 
a success. It has been said that crossing the different coach l)reeds with 
the American trotter, that they can be improved. I am of the same opinion 
myself. I have seen the finest results from crossing the Improved coach 
stallion with our American trotter. I have seen some of the finest carriage 
and coach horses bred in this way; but, in my opinion, the breeder would 
make no mistakes if he selects from the trotting family the best quality 
of large, handsome breeding stock, with all the action, size, shape and 
quality possible, and with choice selections and judicious judgment, he will 
produce a fixed type of a coach horse that will reproduce itself, and meet 
the requirements of the great and increasing demand for coach, carriage 
and road horses of our American cities and our export trade; and this is 
the class that have always been very scarce, and are extremely high. In 
my opinion, there is no branch of stock producing that will pay so large 
returns, and find a sure and steady market, as the up-to-date road, car- 
riage and coach horse. 

In conclusion, I will say, let the breeder be sure and keep action, color, 
size and fineness in view, and never lose sight of the fact that all road, 
carriage and coach horses shoidd be bred to stand fifteen and three-fourthB 
to sixteen and one-fourth hands, and weigh not less than 1,100 pounds, 
and from that to 1,250 pounds, in good condition; and the higher the qual- 
ity the more profitable the investment. I thank you. 
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Uniformity of Legislation 

By Mr. F. C. Goudy, Colorado 

The subject of uniformity of 
state laws has been agitated for a 
number of years, and some p:ood has 
been accomplished, especially as to 
the law of negotiable instruments. 
For an interesting account of the 
work referred to, see the pamphlet 
of Hon. J. Warner Mills, entitle I 
"Negotiable Instruments Law." 

A great deal has been said and 
written upon the subject of uniform- 
ity of legislation as to marriage and 
divorce. Other subjects, such as in- 
solvency, forms of notarial certifi- 
cates, descent and distribution of 
property, have been discussed by 
the American Bar Association and 
by other bodies, with a view of 
bringing about uniformity In the 
laws of the several states. 
The stock industry has assumed such gigantic proportions as 
to require the increased extending of credit and the selling 
of stock on time, especially in the West, and it is desirable 
that some action should be taken looking toward tlie better pro- 
tection of the interests engaged in such business. Live stock as security 
has not always bten looked upon as high-grade security, because of the 
lack of uniformity in tlie laws of the various states on the subject of 
chattel mortgages. 

Many of our farmers are able to produce more forage and feed of 
different kinds, for growing and fattening cattle and sheep, than their own 
stock consumes, so that it becomes a matter of vital interest to such of 
them as are unable to pay ready cash for cattle and sheep to be able to 
arrange with the breeders and growers of stock for a certain number of 
feeders each year, thus placing within tne reach of such farmers a means 
of feeding up their surplus crops. Many cattle growers and dealers are 
obliged at times to move their stock from one state to another, for the 
purpose of feeding in transit, or for the purpose of finding the best mar- 
kets. If they happen to have their stock, or a portion of It, under mort- 
gage, they are sometimes prevented from negotiating advantageous sales, 
or making arrangements for feeding, that would be profitable to them, be- 
cause of lack of protection to the mortgagee. 

Again, many of the commisison firms controlling large capital are 
willing to advance money to farmers and cattle growers that will enable 
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Uu'in to carry their stock over until they can find a better market or until 
they can put them in better condition for market, and in other cases are 
willing to advance money with which to purchase cattle and sheep, thus 
enabling the farmer to work into the stock business. The law pertaining 
to security of this character should be brought to a basis of uniformity, 
so as to simplify such transactions and make it easy for people desiring to 
make such loans, and desiring to obtain money as above stated, to arrange 
for the same. 

The breeders and growers of cattle in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
etc., would often find it much to their advantage to sell and trust out 
their cattle to the farmers of Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska, for feeding 
purposes, and would probably do so if they could know that the laws of 
other states were the same as the laws of their own state upon the subject 
of chattel mortgages pertaining to stock. Uniformity of such laws would 
greatly simplify the entire subject of shipping cattle from one state to an- 
other, to be trusted out to parties who desired to buy or to arrange for 
feeding stock for market. More saips of this character would 
be made if the grower of cattle or sheep and the parties willing 
to advance money for the purpose above stated could be better protected 
in the matter of their security, where credit is given or desired. Good se- 
curity nearly always means a more advantageous rate of Interest to the 
borrower; but on account of the non-uniformity of the stock mortgage and 
security laws of the various states of the West having large cattle inter- 
ests, great inconvnience and loss is often caused to owners of, dealers in. 
and mortgagors of. stock. A good example of the lack of uniform legis- 
lation in the various states, on this subject, is the case of Gillett, late of 
Kansas, now of Mexico, or elsewhere. I do not wish to be understood 
as saying that all persons giving mortgages upon stock are unscrupulous: 
but it is a well-known fact that there are always some people willing to 
take advantage of others whenever they can, and the action of the few 
who do so take advantage, often shakes and impairs confidence in such 
securities; hence the necessity of uniform legislation, so that not only the 
dealer In stock, but also the grower who may be willing to trust out his 
cattle to be fed by others, and also the capitalist who may be attracted 
to this character of security, may feel justified in so selling his stock or 
advancing his money for such purposes. 

We would suggest and urge that the Stock Growers* Convention, at its 
next session, agitate the bringing about of uniformity of legislation In the 
matter of stock security; that a committee be appointed by such associa- 
tion to urge the legislatures of the various states to enact a uniform stock 
mortgage and security law. to the end that the exact condition of stock 
in the several states as to being incumbered may be easily and inexpens- 
ively ascertained upon inquiry at certain designated central points In each 
f^tate. or at the office of the secretary of state of each state, and that such 
officers be required to publish a dally list of new incumbrances, releases, 
etc. : and also to the end that stock under mortgage or lien In one state may 
be driven or shipped Into another state, as for feeding In transit or to be 
marketed, wltliout In any way Impairing such mortgage or Hen. 
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If a plan of this character could be worked out and crystallized into 
uniform legislation, the shipper of cattle could take with him a certificat » 
of the secretary of state of the state in which such cattle were fed, or 
from which they had been shipped, showing the exact condition of the 
title to such cattle. And. in addition to providing for severe penalties 
for violating such laws, the purchaser of cattle, without requiring the 
seller to produce a certificate of the character above named, could be 
made liable under the law to anyone ivho might have an interest in the 
stock in the way of an incumbrance. This would probably lead on to and 
make necessary uniform legislation as to brands in the various stiites. 

This is an important question, and should be taken up by the men di- 
rectly interested in this great and growing business. 

The Cattle King of Ancient Times 

Dr. Camden M. Oobern, of Trin- 
ity church, preached to a large con- 
gregation of stockmen on Sunday 
morning, January 29, on the above 
subject. His text was: Oen. XXX: 
43. "And the man increased ex- 
ceedingly and had much cattle." He 
said: The history of the cowboj- 
and cattle man begins with the his- 
tory of the race. The favorite son 
of Adam was named Abel, "herds- 
man.*' Some people may think it a 
noteworthy fact that Theodore 
Roosevelt, the governor of New 
York, was once a ranchman and cow 
puncher, as were also some of the 
best governors and supreme ju.lges 
of various western states; but it is 
more noteworthy that every one of 
the Bible patriarchs— the forefathers 
of the race from which mankind 
received Its strength— and some of the greatest and noblest judges and 
kings of Israel were cattlemen. The nation that was best beloved of God 
in ancient times, or at least the one to which he spake most clearly— the* 
nation of propliets and seers and religious reformers, which prepared the 
world for the coming of Christ— was a nation of herdsmen. 

The Bible always favored agriculture and cattle raising as a means 
of gaining a livelihood. The prophets did not like the city. Interest on 
money and the sale of the city lots and the smoke of furnaces was all 
very distasteful to them. The Jews never went into the business of money 
lending until after they had been corrupted by Intercourse with Babylon. 
Recent discoveries show us that when Ezekiel and his fellow-countrymen 
were carried away by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylonia there were great 
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baiikors in all tbe Babylonian cities, and 25 per cent, a month was n(.t 
an unusual interest to ask for loans. The Jews had never been used to tlvs 
before, but they got used to it remarkably quick, and when Ezra came 
back to Jerusalem many of his countrymen refused to return with him. 
and many of the contracts and sales and loans in that and tlie following 
centui-y are signed by Jewish business men. The largest bank on eai tli 
in the fifth century before Christ, as In the nineteenth century in the year 
of our Lord, was controlled, as we now know, by Jewish capital. But this 
was all opposed to the original bent of the nation. Their forefathers had 
been cattlemen, and it was always a great grief to them w*hen any of their 
children entered into the risky and unholy speculations of the stock or 
the grain market. Lot, you remember, lost his religion as well as his wife 
when he left the free life of the plain and the mountain for the cramped, 
smoky life of the city. 

The text speaks of Jacob as a famous cattle king of the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century before Christ. Then, as now, the cattle men and 
the mining men led the world in wealth. The kings, however, had a mo- 
nopoly of the mining interests, and in all the records of those ancient 
times— and I could give the location of many mines of Jacob's day, the 
maps of which are now to be seen in the papyri— I know of no person who 
was allowed to work a mine for his own privte advantage. The result 
was, that private individuals of any ambition turned their attention al- 
most exclusively to stock raising. It is true there were certain factories 
and manufactories, that brought large incomes to their owners; but they 
were located almost exclusively in the great cities of Phoenicia or Egypt; 
and really, outside of the royal court, the only way to wealth in Palestine 
and Syria, in that age, was by way of the cattle range. 

Even in Egypt some of the men of that era, as proved by inscriptions 
recently discovered, were sheep barons or cattle kings. 

In one tomb which I visited— the tomb of a stockman who died some 
4,000 years ago— there are pictures of over 3,000 head of sheep and cat- 
tle—long horns, short horns and mooleys, and so fat that one almost thinks 
they must have been a special prize lot, at some live stock convention at 
Memphis, in those far-off days when the pyramids were young! They 
are represented in every posture that cattle love, and the life and vigor 
of those most ancient pictures are equal to any that have been painted 
In our generation, even by Landseer or Rosa Bonheur. 

Of course these cattle kings of the days of Abraham and Jacob did 
not own sucli vast herds as some do now; yet probably they were worth 
as much money, comparatively speaking. Jacob could send a little present 
to his brother of 440 sheep and goats and over a hundred camels, heifers 
and asses. Job, whose range was not far from Jacob's, once lost 7,000 
sheep by lightning, the Bible says (I suppose the lightning started a prairie 
fire), and on the same day. 3,000 camels. 500 oxen and 500 she asses by 
theft. There must have been some big dealers in Solomon's time, too, for 
he needed as his dally rations ten fat oxen, twenty oxen out of the pas- 
tures, besides harts and roebucks and fallow deer and fatted fowl. He 
set a good table! He also had 40,000 stalls for horses, and he was not the 
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man lo keei) his horse bains empty, either. When 1 was with Dr. Flinders 
Petrie, at Kahun, In 1890, he dug up there In fcgypt a tax list in which 
one man who lived a century before Jacob was taxed with so many full- 
prown cattle, so many two-year-olds, so many yearlings— 2,7851^ in all. 
Now, that is careful figuring! Certainly that fraction looks strangely 
scrupulous for the assessors of that period, or else throws an interesting 
light upon the preponderating influence of the cattle trade of tliose early 
times. There is no doubt in my mind that those figures do not mean that 
there were 2785 head of cattle on this man's range and a half beef in his 
kitchen, but rather show that some certain sized ox was used as a standard 
value, and that his herd was equal to 2785',^ oxen of the standard type. 
That in the early times the ox was taken as the standard of value in all 
pecuniary transactions, nobody doubts. The very root meaning of that word 
pecuniary is "cattle." The fact is that for five thousand years at least, 
cattle have been the acknowledged basis of the world's wealth. Even in 
Wyclifl^'s translation of the New Testament, in speaking of the woman 
who had spent all her living upon physicians (Luke VII :43) he puts it: "and 
hadde spended all her cattle in leeches." 

Jacob showed his good sense by going into the cattle business. Tl:e 
man who owned the largest herds controlled not simply the meat market, 
but all markets. 

I am not intending to commend in every detail all the methods that this 
ancient cattle king used. He was very clever— too clever. He was born 
smart and crooked. He seems to have "buncoed" every neighbor and 
friend who ventured to do business with him. His very name meant 
"crafty" or **tricky." 

He had a brother, a good-natured, easy-going, happy-go-lucky individ- 
ual; it was not long before he squeezed him out of his birthright. He had 
an old father so old and blind and deaf and his sense of touch was 
dulled, and one day he went to pray over his younger son Esau and make 
his will at the same time. What did this heartless, irreverent scapegrace 
of a Jacob do but slip in and deceive his old father even in his prayers 
and steal from him the inheritance which he had meant for his brother. 
Then after that, when he had to run away for his country's good and 
went into the employment of a relative in Syria, by the name of Labau, 
his old habits were not forgotten. He had very remarkable success in hav- 
ing things go his way. To be sure, the wily old stockman who employed 
him beat him at first at his own game; he cheated him at the beginning 
of their acquaintance when he fell in love with his daughter, by mak- 
ing him work seven years for her without pay— years in which he worked 
as a genuine cow-boy, when, as he himself says: *the drought consumed 
him by uay and the frost by night, and his sleep departed from his eyes.' 
and then, after this, Laban foolea him again by giving him her homely, 
sore-eyed sister in her place. Ha! I would have liked to see him try that on 
Esau, Jacob's red-faced and hairy armed brother! I tell you. something 
would have given way somewhere. So Jacob had to work seven years 
more without wages for the girl he loved: but he got even with his father- 
in-law. Laban could beat him on a matrimonial speculation, but he could 
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not cheat him on a cattle trade. He thought he had it all his own way 
with this accomodating son-in-law of his, and so when the fourteen years 
were out he hired him to stay and continue to manage the business. He 
stayed, but at the end of the next six years, although perhaps Laban had 
gained the most experience, Jacob owned almost all the stock. I do not 
know quite how that happened; but for some reason one of the partners 
was very much more lucky than the other. Acording to the bargain, Jacob 
was only to get the speckled and spotted cattle, and there were very few 
of them in Laban's flock when he took it, and besides this he was to make 
good all the losses, whether by accident or theft. It seemed a hard bar- 
gain for a young man with a new family to support, without a cent in 
the world or any cattle of his own, and yet somehow, inside of six years 
most of the cattle were his. Laban changed his wages ten times, but it 
was no use. In the "round-up" his young partner came out ahead. Some 
one has suggested that perhaps Jacob made good his losses by "rustling 
cattle" from neighboring ranges, but it seems to me that Laban was the 
chief loser, and he deserved all his losses, too; but that does not excuse 
the trickiness of his unprincipled nephew. 

Jacob had by nature as mean a disposition as any man I ever heard 
of; but he had some good qualities. His brother was a rough, wild, care- 
less creature, who always yielded to the impulse of the moment, never 
counted the consequences and never looked into the future. Jacob, on 
the other hand, with all his slyness, was a sober, careful, industrious cit- 
izen, and with great persistence of purpose. These are the qualities usu- 
ally found in self-made men. According to the eastern magazines, the 
western cow-boy is an exact counterpart of Esau, with a rope and revol- 
ver, high top boots and a slouch hat thrown in. He does resemble him. 
He has the same fearlessness and carelessness of consequences, the same 
good nature (excepting when "riled") the same recklessness in throwing 
away his wages, the same strength and magnanimity, the same tendency 
to excess in all his seasons of pleasure and dissipation, the same irrever- 
ence. 

"He can bite a word 
Into blazing brimstone when his herd 
Is mavericked." 

But he has also, If we can trust those who know him best, some of 
the stronger qualities which Jacob had, for many of the great cattle king.^ 
of the present day and many of olir best officers of government began life 
as cow-boys. 

The cow-boy life requires more self-denial now than it did in Jacob's 
day. They had no quagmires and alkali holes and bad whiskey to contend 
with in that country. They had no thunder storms to make the herds 
wild and send them Into a maddened stampede. They had no blizzards 
and snow drifts and barbed wire fences. And yet, with all Its discomforts 
and dangers, the cow-boy life has its pleasant features and certainly In- 
sures good sleep, good appetite and good health. As Roosevelt says, mean- 
ness, cowardice and dishonesty are not tolerated in a cow-boy camp. There 
is a high regard for trustfulness, intense contempt for any kind of hypoc- 
risy, and a hearty dislike for a man who shirks his work. 
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Every easterner comes to Denver expecting to be wakened up at nig* t 
by the clatter of hoofs and the patter of bullets as the wild cow-boys 
ride their bronchos up the stairs of the Brown Palace, emptying their 
guns as they go. • • • • Such things, exaggerated, of course, fill the 
eastern newspapers with false ideas of the west. There is no business that 
ought to bring to those engaged in it a loftier and purer manhood. As a 
high authority says, there are very few busini'sses so absolutely legitimate 
as stock raising, and so beneficial to the nation at large, and a successful 
stock grower must not only be shrewd, thrifty, patient and enterprising, 
but he must also possess qualities of personal bravery, hardihood and 
self reliance to a degree not demanded elsewhere. Then again, the cattle 
man lives so close to nature that he ought to be refined and elevated in 
sentiment. He spends his days in the *iand of the undimmed heaven " 
under God's own sky and in sight of his eternal mountains. The men who 
live on horseback, traveling Into the valley and over the range 

*'Beneath a turquoise sky, 

Sun-kissed from dazzling peaks to opal plains," 

ought to grow more noble, more reverent and more Christian. There came 
a time when Jacob, lying alone under the stars one night, amidst the 
mountain rocks, thought over his past life, and made a change for the 
better. Large thoughts came down to him from the heavenly lights and 
splendid dreams. He was taught that to live without God was to live with- 
out hope, and that real success in this world came by taking God into 
partnership in his business life. 

He learned that God could not be cheated nor deceived, neither could 
he permit one who retained his favor, to cheat or deceive his fellow-men. 
He rose up a better man— a diflPerent man. He looked to God for help to 
lead a new life— and no man ever looks to the Good Father In vaJn for 
such help. 
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Constitution and By-Laws 



or the 

National Live Stock Association 

As Amended January 24, 1899 

Preamble and Constitution 

Whereas, Breeders and growers of horses, cattle, sheep and swine* rep- 
resent tlie largest branch of agriculture in America, and while there are 
organizations and corabinatlons of all other important business interests, 
there has never been a thorough organization of the live stock interests of 
tlie United States. It is tlierefore deemed advisable to perfect a national 
organization of the live stock interests, for the purpose of righting wrongs, 
grievances and discriminations against all those interested in the industry. 

Article I. The name of this association shall be the National Live 
Stock Association of the United States of America. 

Art. II. The officers of this association shall be a President, Vice 
President, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The work of this association shall be national in its scope. All mat- 
ters in relation to interstate trade In live stock, to the movement of live 
stock between states, may be referred to the Executive Committee of thio 
association by local or state organizations which are members in good 
standing of this association, after they shall have exhausted all means in 
their control to remedy evils existing or to settle disputes. Said local or 
state organizations may also refer to the national organization all mat- 
ters in relation to needed national legislation or ruling by departments; 
railroad rates affecting interstate trattic or similar matter affecting the 
welfare of the industry at large or in a section of country greater than a 
state. 

Article III. The affairs of this association shall be conducted and 
managed by an Executive Committee, which shall consist of one member 
from each state and territory in the United States, and one alternate for 
each member, who shall be authorized to act in place of the regular mem- 
ber In case said member cannot be present at any meetings. Said com- 
mittee shall be chosen by the delegates present at the annual convention, 
and shall meet immediately after their election and select the officers of 
the association for the ensuing year. 

Art. IV. The basis of representation at the annual meeting will be 
three delegates-at-large from each state and territory, to be appointed by 
the governor thereof. 
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Section 1. Each state and territorial range association of cattle, hor^e, 
sheep and swine breeders shall be entitled to one delegate for every 10,00J 
head of stock represented by such organization. 

Sec. 2. Each state or territory live stock sanitary board shall be en- 
titled to three delegates. 

Sec. 3. Each state board of agriculture and each agricultural college 
shall be entitled to one delegate. 

Sec. 4. Each live stock commission exchange shall be entitled to one 
delegate-at-large and one for each twenty-five members thereof. 

Sec. 5. Each stock yard company shall be entitled to one delegate. 

Sec. 6. Each railway and transportation company shall be entitled to 
one delegate. 

Sec. 7. Each 'Chamber of Commerce shall be entitled to one delegate 
for evei-y 100 members. 

Sec. s. Each state and dairyman's association shall be entitled to one 
delegate. 

Sec. 9. Each state Irrigation organization shall be entitled to one del- 
egate. 

Art. V. There shall be held an annual convention of the delegates cf 
this association at such time and place as shall be determined by a ma- 
jority vote of the convention. 

Art. VI. The Executive Committee is authorized and required to name 
the following sub-committees: 

Committee on Finance, Ways and Means. 

Committee on Transportation. 

Committee on Legislation. 

Committee on Arbitration. 

Committee on Markets. 

Committee on Sanitary Measures. 

Committee on Cattle. 

Committee on Sheep. 

Committee on Horses. 

Committee on Hogs. 

Art. VII. The Executive Committee is also required to make by-laws 
and regulations in conformity to this constitution, and for the furtherance 
of the objects of this association, and shall have the general government 
of the association during adjournment. Seven members shall constitute 
a quorum. 

Art. VIII. All live stock associations of the United States shall be en- 
titled to membership In this association upon the payment of a membership 
foe of $10. and an additional sum of twenty-five cents per 1,000 head of 
8t<)ck represented by such members, and all other organizations not in- 
cluded In the above shall be assessed $2.50 per annum for each delegate. 

Art. IX. The Executive Committee shall establish headquarters of 
this association and select the city where said headquarters are to be es- 
tablished. 

Art. X. In all counties not having regular stock organizations the 
county commissioners of such county may appoint one delegate from that 
county from among the stockmen, each lO pay an annual fee of $2.50. 
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Art. XI. At the first meeting of the Executive Committee it shali have 
the power to seiect a Board of Control, to consist of the president, sec- 
retary and three members of the Execuuve Committee who reside within 
most convenient distance to the headquarters of the association. Said 
Board of Control shall act for the Executive Committee and have charge 
of the affairs of the association during the recess of the said association, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee. Three members of 
said Board of Control shall constitute a quorum for business, and meetings 
may be called at any time by the president of the association. The action 
of the Board of Control, in important matters, shall be submitted to the 
members of the Executive Committee for approval before final action, 
except in cases of emergency, when the Board of Control shall act with 
full power. Said Board of Control shall be governed by the by-laws of 
the association, and shall carry out the orders of the Executive Committee. 

Art. XII. All resolutions must be handed In so as to be referred to 
the Executive Committee in order that they may be acted upon by the 
convention the day prior to the adjournment of the meeting. 

Art. XIII. The new Executive Committee shall be elected the day 
prior to the adjournment of the convention, and it shall report the election 
of officers for the ensuing year to the convention on the morning of the 
last day of the meeting, and in the event the president of the association is 
chosen from the Executive Committee, this committee shall have the 
right to fill such vacancy from the state from which the president wa« 
elected. 



By-Laws 



Sec. 1. The duties of the president shall be to preside at all meetings 
of the association and Executive Committee, and have a general super- 
vision of the affairs of the association. He shall see that the by-laws, 
rules and regulations are faithfully executed, and perform such other 
duties as may be required of hlra, as well as such as may be necessary 
to secure the best Interests of this association, not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

Sec. 2. The vice president. In the absence of the president, shall per- 
form the duties of the latter, and in case the vice president shall be absent, 
a president pro tern, shall be elected. 

Sec. 3. In debate before the convention no member shall be allowed 
to occupy more than five minutes upon any one subject, and this time 
limit can be extended only by a vote of the convention. The president 
will be required to enforce such rule. 

Sec. 4. The duties of the secretary shall be to keep accurate minutes 
of the transactions of the association. He shall keep a correct account of 
all moneys received and pay the same over to the treasurer. He shall 
write and send all communications for the association and transact such 
other business pertainiog to the office as he may b*^ dirpcted to do by 
the association or Executive Committee. He shall deliver to his succes- 
sors all books, papers and other property In his possession belonging to 
the association, and perform such other duties as may be required of him 
under the direction of the president or the Executive Committee. 
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I'he secretary shall draw vvarrauts upon the treasurer for the payment 
of all bills approved by the president, and make a full rei>ort of all trans- 
actions of his office at each annual session, or at such other times as tlie 
Executive Committee may direct. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the ti'easurer to give a good and sufficient 
bond, whenever required to do so by the Executive Committee, said bond 
to be approved by tlie Executive Committee; to receive all moneys col- 
lected by the secretary belonging to the association, to pass his receipt 
therefor, keep correct accounts of the same, and report minutely the finan- 
cial condition of the association at each stated meeting, and to make dis- 
bursements of the funds of the association heretofore provided. 

Sec. 0. The Executive Committee shall meet at the call of the presi- 
dent, or upon the request of any five members, at such time and place as 
designated in the call. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the secretary to collect from various 
sources, such as the union stock yards, railroad companies, secretaries of 
state boards of agriculture and state sanitary commissions, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, and all other sources that he may be 
able to reach, such statistics and items of information regarding the in- 
dustiT that may be of value to the members of the association in giving 
them a knowle<lge of the general conditions of the industiT* and to publish 
tlie same in bulletin form each month; said bulletin to be furnished to the 
press and to all organizations, meml)ers of this association, and to the 
members of the Executive Committee. He shall also keep in the office of 
the association such vital statistics as he may collect, tabulated in conveni- 
ent form for reference; said statistics to be the property of this association, 
and to be printed and made public at the annual meetings of this associa- 
tion, and included in the published proceedings of the convention. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the Board of Control to meet when 
called by the president and secretary. Said board shall consider all mat- 
ters requiring immediate action, and shall consider and act upon the same 
as speedily as possible. Said board shall have the power to call upon other 
members of the Executive Committee to assist them, and in case of mat- 
ters of serious Importance to the welfare of the association, shall consult 
with other members of the Executive Committer* and be governed by the 
opinion of a majority of said Executive Committee. The president shall 
preside over said meetings, ana the secretary shall keep the minutes, mak- 
ing full report to the Executive Committee whenever it shall meet, of all 
things done. 

Sec. 9. It shall be the duty of the sub-committees of the Executive 
Committee to receive all resolutions that may be presented to the annual 
meeting of the association, to carefully consider the same, and to make 
recommendations to the convention as .o what action shall l>e taken re- 
garding the same. It shall be the duty of the president to refer all res- 
olutions presented, to said committees, and said committees shall report 
same back to the convention at its session. 
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I^ules and Regulations 

Rule I. This association shall nold its meetings annually, commencing 
on the fourth Tuesday of January of each year, and continue through as 
many sessions as the Executive Committee may recommend. 

Rule II. The deliberations of the conventions of this association shall 
be governed by Cushing^s Manual, and all amendments to this consitiution, 
by-laws, rules and regulations, shall be presented to the annual meeting 
in writing. 

Rule III. All applications for membership in this association shall be 
forwarded to the secretary in writing on blanks to be provided by him, to- 
gether with the amount of membership fee as prescribed for by the con- 
stitution; whereupon the secretary shall forward a certificate of member- 
ship to said applicant signed by both himself and the president. 

Rule IV. In the event of failure to pay all dues and assessments on or 
before July 15th of each year, such delinquent membership shall be for- 
feited. 

Rule V. Only members who are delegates to the convention and in 
good standing shall have the right to vote. Where any association is not 
represented by the full number of delegates to which it is entitled, those 
delegates present shall have the right to cast the full vote to which such 
association is entitled; but only in case the delegates present and voting 
shall have proxies from the absent delegates, or shall have authority from 
the secretary of said association to represent the full vote of said associ- 
ation. 

Rule VI. Resolutions may be Introduced at any session of the conven- 
tion, but must first be referred to a standing or special committee, which 
is required to consider the same and report it back at the next meeting 
of the convention, with such recommendations as they may see fit to 
make. The committee may recommend that the resolution be adopted, 
that it be laid on the table, indefinitely postponed, or amended, and shall 
give its reasons therefor. All resolutions must be presented in writing 
and signed by the name of the delegate presenting the same. 

Rule VII. In addressing the convention, each delegate will announce 
his name to the president, and shall not speak upon any subject until the 
president shall have recognized him by name. 

Rule VIII. All papers read before the convention must be left with 
the secretary, after being read. 

Rule IX. All proceedings of the convention shall be reported verbatim, 
by aji official stenographer selected for that purpose by the president, and 
the proceedings shall be published In book form as soon as possible after 
the adjournment of the convention. Said printed reports shall be dis- 
tributed as follows: One copy to each delegate of said convention, and 
one copy to each secretry of the local or state organization which is a mem- 
ber of the national association; ten copies to the Department of Agriculture 
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at Washington; two copies to each state agricultural college, and one copy 
to each secretary of state. 

Rule X. The order of business at the annual meetings of the associa- 
tion shall be as follows: 

Calling to order by the president 

Report on membership by the secretary. 

Roll call. 

Annual address of the president 

Report of the Executive Committee. 

Introduction and reference of resolutions. 

Consideration of resolutions. 

Consideration of papers. 

General business. 

Election of Executive Committee for ensuing year. 

Selection of the next place of meeting, and announcement by the Exec- 
utive Committee of the national officers for ensuing year, together with 
the members of the Board of ControL 

Adjournment 
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DELEGATES 



The following are the names and addresses of delegates appointed to 
the second annual convention of the National Live Stock Association: 

ARIZONA. 

J. V. Vickers, delegate-at-large Tombstone 

The Arizona Stock Growers' Association. 

A. J. Nesbet Denver C. O. Howe Navajo Springs 

E. B. Ryan.. Leaven worth, Kansas Burt Dunlap Wilcox 

The Live Stock Sanitary Board of Arizona. 

Dr. J. C. Norton Phoenix S. P. Behan Phoenix 

William C. Barnes Phoenix 

The Tucson Board of Trade. 

Richard G. Brady Tucson J. N. Porter Geronimo 

N. W. Bernard Tucson 

The Legislature of Arizona. 

George Pusch TucFon 

CALIFORNIA. 

H. A. Jastro, delegate-at-large Bakersflcld 

John O'Brien Grafton 

The Kern County Cattle Growers' Association. 

Fred Clark San Francisco C. W. Jackson Bakersfield 

R. M. Pogson Bakersfield C. J. E. Hunter Bakersfield 

Wm. H. McKattrlck Bakersfield W. S. Tevis Bakersfield 

F. G. Mimzer Bakersfield H. I. Tupman Bakersfield 

COLORADO. 

F. A. Keener, delegate-at-large Denver 

John W. Springer Denver 

The Colorado Cattle Growers' Association. 

D. C. Wyatt Denver E. V. Bowles Littleton 

A. Beuck Agate C. H. Wetzel Delta 

H. Van Loon Galatea H. H. Robinson Denver 

A. Hartman Gunnison H. H. Metculf Denver 

L. K. Watktas Denver J. L. Brush Greeley 
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The Denver Chamber of Commerce. 

George L. Goulding Denver J. M. Kiiykendall Denver 

Ralph Talbot Denver E. Monash Denver 

B. Frank Hunter Denver 

The State Sanitary Board of Colorado. 

Dr. Charles Gresswell Denver C. B. Seldomrldge. . .Colo. Springs 

B. H. Du Boise Denver 

The Stock Growers' Protective Association of Southern Colorado. 

Ge^ftrge F. Patrick Pueblo G. Lankford Boone 

Robert Grant Pueblo George H. Hobson Pueblo 

H. M. Fosdick Fowler J. W. Thompson Pueblo 

George Searse Pueblo J. B. Lynch Pueblo 

A. F. Bnyart Olney T. R. Jones Pueblo 

The Eastern Colorado Stockmen's Protective Association. 

J. B. Yeamans Akron J. I. Tuttle Akron 

The Lincoln and Elbert County Wool Growers* Association. 

D. C. Barksdale Hugo M. W. Jones Denver 

John Mackenzie Hugo John Cameron Ramah 

L. H. Field Hugo Wm. Strachan. . .Franceville Junct. 

D. B. Brock way Hugo W. H. Reed Colorado Springs 

A. K. La Due Hugo D. Matheson Resells 

William Clifford Hugo A. Mclntyre Sanborn 

L. M. Laurie Hugo B. B. Mills Sanborn 

T. J. Edwards Hugo 

The Lincoln County Cattle Growers' Association. 

C. C. Sutherland Hugo C. J. Van Antwerp Hugo 

J. P. Dickinson Hugo T. J. Edwards Hugo 

Fred Schneider Hugo 

The San Luis Valley Cattle and Horse Growers' Association. 

L. B. Sylvester Monte Vista L. D. Bskridge La Jara 

J. A. Adams La Jara S. E. Newcomb La Jara 

D. B. Newcomb La Jara 

The Larimer County Stock Growers' Protective Association. 

William B. Miner Fort Collins Charles Cradock Livermore 

Charles Emmert Fort Collins Harry L. Gilpin Brown. .Livermore 

Leslie Horsley Livermore 

Alternates. 

Charles Emerson Livermore John S. Williams Livermore 

T. H. Robertson Fort Collins H. E. Tedmon Fort Collins 

D. M. Horned Livermore 

The Roaring Fork and Eagle River Stock Association. 

Charles H. Harris Catherine W. L. Girdner Carbondale 

S. P. Sloss Carbondale Gus. Grundell Carbondale 

E. n. Grubb Carbondale 
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Tbe Logan County Cattle and Horse Protective Association. 

E. A. Harris Sterling M. H. Smith Sterling 

The Fort Collins Sheep Feeders' Association. 

J. C. Evans Fort Collins J. A. Brown Fort Collins 

H. F. Miller Tiuinatl) P. Anderson Fort Collins 

A. A. Knott Berthoud F. R. Baker Fort Collins 

Henry Spotts Loveland F. J. Murray Fort Collins 

N. C. Alford Fort Collins I. W. Bennett Fort Collins 

Jesse Harris Fort Collins 

The Weld County Live Stock Association. 

John E. Law New Windsor A. S. Lincoln Eaton 

W. B. Starr Gree!ey S. Sanford Hardin 

B. G. Eaton Baton W. J. Farr Eaton 

J. S. McClave Plattevllle J. A. Slaytor Greeley 

R. M. Hay thorn Eaton 

The Cattle and Horse Protective Association. Districts 7, 8, 9 and 10. 

Conrad Schaefer Corona C. W. Kinkel Fort Morgan 

William Painter Roggen 

The Pueblo Union Stock Yards Company. 
J. W. Hurd Denver 

The Denver Union Stock Yards Company. 
Harry Petrie Denver. Colo. 

The Stock Feeders' Association of Eastern Routt County. 
Arnold Powell Yarapa 

The Grand and Eagle River Stock Growers' Association. 

C. H. McCoy McCoy P. C. Horn McCoy 

J. A. Edge Burns Carl White Gypsum 

John F. Moses Burns 

The Park County Cattle Growers' Association. 

Samuel Hartsel Hartsel S. M. La Selle Jefferson 

The Saguache Stock Growers' Association. 

W. T. Ashley Saguache Horace Means Saguache 

W. A. McEntyre Saguache G. W. Means Villa Grove 

C. A. Scrandrell Saguache G. H. Adams Crestone 

T. Noland Saguache A. Shellabarger Moffat 

G. Curtis Saguache S. Kinney Moffat 

The Custer County Cattle Growers' Protective Association. 

F. L. Kennicott Westcllff W. H. Hall Westcliff 

The North Fork Valley Cattle Growers' Association. 

Graham P. Brown Hotchkiss W. W. Cook Hotchkiss 

A. M. Carpenter Denver W. L. Savage Maher 

W. S. Reynolds Hotchkiss W. G. Balch Paonia 

H. Roberts Hotchkiss John Collins Crawford 
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INDIVIDUAL AND COUNTY REPRESENTATION AND GUESTS. 



Hon. C. S. Thomas Denver 

Hon. T. S. McMurray Denver 

Rev. Dean Martyn H. Hart. . Denver 

F. H. Brandenburg Denver 

Frank 0. Goudy Denver 

Hon. B. M. Ammons Denver 

C. E. Stubbs Denver 

A. R. King Delta 

A. D. Ford Monte Vista 

I. W. Rice Monte Vista 

John S. Regan Del Norte 

A. H. Webster Del Norte 

W. J. Clark Monte Vista 

A. J. Weiss Del Norte 

J. Oadle Monte Vista 

T. G. Price Burlington 

W. H. Gerdts Cope 

J. J. Pagh Tuttle 

C. J. Farr Flagler 

C. A. Lamb Burlington 

William Leeper Flagler 

W. H. Lavington Flagler 

W. W. Brlnkley Burlington 

C. H. Ellis Castle Rock 

M . N. Noyes Castle Rock 

Abe Howarth Castle Rock 

F. N. Elliott Hill Top 

A. S. Babcock Littleton 

Amos Blnford Yuma, Colo. 

R. A. Chase Fort Morgan 

H. W. Twombley Brush 

Ed. Kennon DeBeque 

Richard Parrls Rifle 

William R. Lee Glenwood 

C. J. S. Hoover. ..Glenwood Springs 

Charles Shldeler Rifle 

H. C. Oatlln Canon City 

J. A. McKinnon Roslta 

A. M. Pryor Pueblo 

William Kettle West Cllflf 

Thomas Balman 

George Griffin Canon City 

John Meyer Rosita 

James Hill Canon City 

M. V. B. Wasson Wasson 

Dan. W. So ward Creede 

James Workman. .Antelope Springs 



John U. Grant Amethyst 

W. L. Guinn Thornton 

J. C. Vroman Manzanola 

W. X. Randall Rocky Ford 

Charles A. Reynolds La Junta 

M. A. Lee La Junta 

J. C. Kain Rocky Ford 

George P. Smith. . . .Grand Junction 

J. F. Brink Grand Junction 

D. T. Clark Grand Junction 

Fred S. Rockwell Denver 

Ed. Kennon Denver 

James Stewart Deer Trail 

D. Patterson Deer Trail 

A. Simpson Byers 

J. C. Twombley Denver 

Milton H. Mark Denver 

George W. Temple Denver 

William Boot Montrose 

J. W. Page Montrose 

E. B. Shinn Montrose 

J. Galloway Bed Rock 

Tom Seely Bed Rock 

P. T. Stevens Montrose 

Michael White Saguache 

D. M. Davison Villa Grove 

A. T. Scott Saguache 

Asa Sterling Greeley 

John E. Painter Roggen 

C. C. Calkins Longmont 

James E. Painter Kersey 

H. C. Bartlett Gunnison 

T. W. Gray Gunnison 

F. B. Lightly Gunnison 

W. A. Gillaspey Gunnison 

T. W. Gray Gunnison 

A. E. Hyzer Gunnison 

J. E. WykoflF Larimer 

Montie Blevins Walden 

F. Mahan Larimer 

C. B. Pryor I^rlmer 

Thomas McQuald Buena Vista 

M. V. Shongo Salida 

L. A. Swallow Salida 

T. J. Bhrhart 

M. J. McMlilin Carlton 

Charles Nnchtrub Buena Vista 
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A^ N. Parish Lamar 

J. Scott Robertson Granada 

Frank Tate Barton 

James Baldwin liamar 

E. H. Mlllelsen DiUon 

J. H. Hartman Breckenridge 

J. W. Dowd Kokomo 

A. B. Tubbs Dillon 

Nils Forslund Dillon 

H. B. Sager La Veta 

Joseph L Hamilton La Veta 

W. N. Houser Walsenbiirg 

Joseph W. Smith Leadville 

B. F. Engelhardt Julesburg 

B. Coumbe Julesburg 

Harry Shiffer Durango 

George E. West Durango 

Robert Roberts Durango 

C. E. McConnell Durango 

Robert McNicholas Durango 

Frank Church Semper 

G. A. Hutchinson Golden 

C. Van Hagen Ridgway 

Richard Collin Coiona 

Thomas E. Lamb Delta 

E. P. Creighton Maher 

F. W. Simmonds Maher 

R. O. Wilmot Hotchkiss 

F. E. Dodge Delta 

J. B. Killian Delta 

H. L. Corder Canon City 

Don C. Crampton Canon City 

J. O. Kempf Eagle 

Frank Doll Gypsum 

John Welsh Wolcott 

Ben Price Meeker 

Adolph Baer Meeker 

C. T. Carney Meeker 

T. KIlduflF Meeker 

J. Luxen Rifle 

Ezra Fleming 

Ed. C. Hughes Black Hawk 

William Neff La Jara 

W. A. Braiden La Jara 

W. H. Adams Alamosa 

J. A. Garcia Conejos 

Fred. Warshauer .Conejos 

B. C. Killim Kiowa 

J. P. Sanderson Agate 



Frank Girardot Clemmons 

A. G. Putnam Elbei-t 

T. B. Seeley Alamosa 

Peter Hansen Alamosa 

E. C. Diest 

A. C. Seeley 

N. Dowllng s 

A. A. Salazar San Luis 

H. Duquett Steamboat Springs 

L. Hemmerle Yampa 

Preston King Toponas 

D. W. \\ hippie. .Steamboat Springs 
J. N. Mc Williams. Steamboat Spr'gs 

I. W. Chatlleld Denver 

R. H. Tucker Aspen 

B. Bourg Aspen 

R. C. Carr Aspen 

Henry Link Little Buttes 

E. A. Colbum Colorado Springs 

J. A. Lockhart Colorado Springs 

Henrj' Kohler Cedar Edge 

S. R. Robinson % . .Lavender 

H. M. Knight Lavender 

James Nash Lavender 

J. W. Ward Lavender 

Wid Estes Lavender 

C. H. Norman Cheyenne Wells 

Ed. Counts Cheyenne Wells 

O. J. Greer Kit Carson 

Frank Barno Kit Carson 

J. N. Ratliff Kit Carson 

J. B. Dinsmore Hotchkiss 

John Williams. .Steamboat Springs 
Oscar Wilkins Alamosa 

C. J. Meyer Alamosa 

William Hensun Alamosa 

A. K. Stevens Gunnison 

John Nelson Fort Collins 

Ed. Marshall Fort Collins 

A. N. Turney Yuma 

Otis Cossetter Holyoke 

J. F. True Newton 

Casper Schumn Eagle 

A. W. Lawrence Loveland 

W. T. Lambert Sedalia 

B. W. Williams Marble 

J. L. McHatton Meeker 

D. W. Whittle.. Steamboat Springs 
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R. H. Dissmore Hillside Charles P. Ruck Roggen 

R. A. Dissmore Hillside W. 8. Mason Logan 

J. E. James Alcott A. V. Scherrer Agate 

R. A. Jeflfery Denver Blanehard Bros Ponclia Springs 

Henry Nordloch Bennett J. W. Ballard Kremmling 

D. W. Ewiug Lupton Peter Martens Kiowa 

John Epple Roggen John Martens Kiowa 

J. W. Blrkle Platteville T. H. Lawrence Denver 

L. S. Birkle Platteville E. Knuckolls Pweblo 

John Stover Platteville O. G. Ewing Fort Lupton 

B. B. Lockard Platteville H. A. Scherrer Agate 

W. D. Egner Platteville L. L. Wyatt Greeley 

J. K. Millen Denver S. C. Snyder Black Hawk 

C. L. Waite Roggen John Best Central City 

A. McMillen La Salle I. 8. Gardner Yuma 

8. Loustano Denver 

IDAHO. 

E. J. Dockery, delegate-at-large Boise 

C. E. 8turgi8, delegate-at-large Boise 

Idaho Sheep and Wool Growers* Association. 

J. D. Wood Spencer C. Dockery Boise 

Frank Boyd Mountain Home 

ILLINOIS. 

P. J. Berry, delegate-at-large Chicago 

C. W. Baker Chicago 

State Board of Live Stock Commissioners. 
C. P. JobnsoQ Springfield Jay Smith Batesville 

C. P. Lovejoy Springfield Edwin Watts Springfield 

The Amerlcao Short Horn Breeders' Association. 

Emory Oobb * . . .Kankakee J. B. Dinsmore. . . Sutton, Nebraska 

J. H. PIckerell Springfield B. F. Elbert Des Moines. Iowa 

O. B. I^eonard Bell Air. Missouri A. H. Jones Delaware, Ohio 

D. W. Smith Springfield S. F. Lockridge. . .Greencastle, Ind. 

W. B. Boyden Delhi Mills, Mich. J. F. Pratlier Williamsville, 111. 

H. F. Brown Minneapolis. Minn. Abram Renick Sycamore, Ky. 

J. W. Burgess Fort Worth Texas 

Union Stock Yards and Transit Company. 

J. C. Denison tJnlon Stock Yards. Chicago 

Visiting Delegates From Chicago. 

J. L. Harris Chicago George W. Shannon Chicago 

T. W. Tomlinson Chicago John Clay, Jr Chicago 

Charles A. Malloi-y Chicago Harry M. Turner Chicago 

N. Cochran Chicago A. W. Kitchen Chicago 

W. A. Sanson Chicago E. C. Rice Chicago 

L. R. Hastings Chicago thomas H. Brown Chicago 
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S. E. Wooa Chicago J. F. Olson Chicago 

W. T. Keenan Chicago E. M. Steck Chicago 

J. O. Bohart Chicago H. C. Ingwersen Chicago 

A. C. HalliwcU Chicago W. M. Springer Galesburg 

W. M. Lambing Chicago 1. L. Ellwood De Kalb 

INDIANA. 

F. C. Law, delegate-at-large Fort Wayne, Indiana 

John B. Connor Indianapolis Mortimer Levering Lafayette 

J. C. Tarlcington I^afayette 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

B. F. Mitchell Minco C. O. Howe Navajo 

Jones Keith Addington 

IOWA. 

Crawford S. Barclay, delegate-at- large West Liberty 

Henry Wallace Des Moines 

Iowa Agriciiltnral College. 

Charles F. Curtis Ames. Iowa Dr. M. Stalker Ames, Iowa 

John A. Craig Ames, Iowa 

Sioux City Stock Yards Company. 

John H. Keene Sioux City 

Sioux City Live Stock Exchange. 

J. H. Nason Sioux City I^uis Becker Sioux City 

County Representatlofi. 

C. H. Clark New York W. B. Seeley I^crew 

Thomas F. Phillips Dubuque 

KENTUCKY. 
Reuben GentiT Danville 

KANSAS. 
J. G. McCoy, delegate-at-large Kansas City 

G. W. Melville Topeka W. R. Nunnemaeker Ashland 

H. W. McAfee Topeka C. H. Nunnemaeker Ashland 

J. F. True Topeka J. B. Insley Leavenworth 

S. E. Killam Topeka 

AflCHIGAN. 

D. B. Young Adrian A. H. Guthrie Adrian 

MINNESOTA. 

The American Feeders' and Breeders' Association. 
Theodore L. Schurmeler St. Paul David R. McGinnis St. Paul 
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MISSOURI. 

John R. Stoller, delegate-at-large Kansas City 

The Kansas City Live Stock Exchange. 

William Atchison Kansas City Frank Slegel Kansas City 

W. F. Blanchard Kansas City J. R. Stoller Kansas City 

W. S. Hannah Kansas City G. S. Tamblyn Kansas City 

J. S. Mcintosh Kansas City W. r. Voorhees Kansas City 

J. F. Neflf Kansas City J. U. Waite Kansas City 

E. E. Ricliardson Kansas City L. A. Allen Kansas City 

G. F. Robinson Kansas City T. C. Shoemaker Kansas City 

J. C. Scrogglns Kansas City 

The South St Joseph Live Stock Exchange. 

John P. Emmert. .South St. Joseph W. F. Davis South St. Joseph 

A. F. Daily South St. Joseph G. P. Jones South St. Joseph 

G. I. Gann South St. Joseph 

The American Hereford Breeders* Association. 

T. F. B. Sotham Chillicothe John Gosling Kansas City 

C. R. Thomas Independence 

The American Galloway Breeders' Association. 

Frank B. Hearne Independence Philo. Lasher CoflPcyburg 

George M. Kellam. .Richland. Kan. 

The South St. Joseph Stock Yards Company. 

John Donovan, Jr.. South St. Joseph M. B. Irwin South St. Joseph 

The Kansas City Stock Yards Company. 

E. E. Richardson Kansas City 

Mrs. Lillian Gregory. .Kansas City J. R. McKllllp St Joseph 

C. H. Davis Kansas City G. H. Davis Kansas City 

MONTANA. 

John M. Holt delegate-at-Iarge Miles City 

O. B. Towers Miles City S. L. Mitchell Chateau 

Alfred M. Riley Miles City George W. Magee Dupuyer 

S. M. Emery Bozeman W. K. Flowerree I^owry 

M. M. Wheeler Miles City M. Connelly Shelby 

Paul McCormick Billings James McDavitt Shelby 

A. S. Bowen Miles City J. W. Blair Helmville 

Alex. Wight Stone Station D. D. Walker Anaconda 

J. A. Flatherman New Chicago John Bielenberg Deer Lodge 

E. Laimur Bearsmouth William Wallace New Chicago 

John Duffy PhlUlpsburg N. J. Bielenberg Deer I-.odge 

Albert Schub Phillipsburg 
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NEBRASKA. 

Dr. A. T. Peters, delegate-at-large Lincoln 

The South Omaha Live Stock Exchange. 

Thos. B. McPherson. .South Omaha George Burke South Omaha 

J. A. Hake South Omaha R. Gilchrist South Omaha 

A. Garrow South Omaha Alma Jackson South Omaha 

J. E. Byers South Omaha E. K. HaiTis South Omaha 

J. T. Frederick South Omaha R. E. Rogers South Omaha 

The Western Nebraska Stock Growers* Association. 

S. P. Dellatour Llewellyn F. E. Vallentlne Aurora 

Ed. Coumbe. . .Julesburg, Colorado 

The Union Stock Yards Company of Omaha. 
W. J. C. Kenyon South Omaha 

The Union Commercial Club of Lincoln. 

C. H. Gould Lincoln S. W. Bumham Lincoln 

H. C. Young Lincoln J. E. Orcult Lincoln 

A. E. Upton Lincoln 

State Board of Agriculture. 
J. B. Dinsmore : Sutton 

University of Nebraska. 
C. H. Elmendorf Lincoln 

County Representation. 

M. A. Daugherty Ogalalla G. F. Heins Hooper 

John H. Orr Ogalalla William Humphrey Ashland 

J. B. Huse Ogalalla Alfred Flint Litchfield 

S. D. Butler Ogalalla T. B. Irwin Gordon 

J. E. Reynolds Saltillo R. S. Oberfelder Sidney 

C. H. Walker Lincoln John Bratt North Platte 

P. H. Geoghegan Lincoln John Nelder Jansen 

T. A. Coffee Chadron John G. Thiesen Jansen 

Thomas Mortimer Madison J. E. Mendenhall Fairbury 

C. Kroeger Hooper J. C. Lucas Fairbury 



NEVADA. 

The Elko County Cattle Growers* Association. 

John Sparks Reno L. L. Bradley Deeth 

George Russell Elko W. Smiley Deeth 

P. Garat Elko Pen Armstrong Elko 

A. C. Dorsey Elko W. D. Stewart Beowawe 

R. Parrell Caiiin 
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NEW MEXICO. 

W. O. McDonald, delegate-at-large White Oaks 

W. S. Praeger, delegate-at-large Roswell 

The Black Range Cattle Protective Association. 

H. A. Ringer Hlllsboro W. S. Hopewell Hillsboro 

Cole Railston Engle J. D. Chandler Fairview 

The Cattle Sanitary Board of New Mexico. 

James A. La Rue. . .East Las Vegas F. J. Otero Albuquerque 

W. H. Jack Silver City 

County Representation. 

J. B. Manby Albuquerque F. W. Broad Chama 

T. Richmond Albuquerque Wm. Klnderman. . .Tierra Amarilla 

S. I. North Clayton Lou II. Brown Deming 

J. rt. Brown Park View C. W. O'Donel Bell Ranch 

P. J. Towner Las Vegas Horn & Doss Fort Sumner 

E. F. Howes Chama W. L. Foster Sterling City 

NEW YORK. 

Samuel W. Taylor. . .New York City F. E. Dawley Albany 

Frank D. Ward Batavia W. H. Chamberlain Kanoa 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

The Live Stock Association of North Dakota. 

W. L. Badger Dickinson W. L. Richards Dickinson 

. OKLAHOMA. 

James Haston. deleeate-at-large Woodward 

W. E. Boltf.n W«»c.dward 

OREGON. 
A. B. Lackenby Portland R. C. Judson Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
E. W^ Hall, Jr Standing Stone Frank J. Ochs Towanda 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

A. Newton, delegate-at-largc Centerville, South Dakota 

The Western South Dakota Stock Growers' Association. 

P. M. Stewart Buffalo Gap John Hayes Fort Pierre 

I. M. Humphrey Rapid City James M. Wood Rapid City 

Noah Newbanks Pierre Charles K. Howard SmithviUe 
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W. D. Driskill Spearfisli 

L. S. Bullard Pierre 

H. V. Sears Steams 

C. F. Heins Hooper, Nebraska 

M. Mullen New Ulm, Minn. 

G. E. Lemmon Rapid City 

A. D. Marriott. ..Omaha, Nebraska 

E. Stenges Hermosa 

James T. Craig Belle Fourche 



T. B. Irwin Omaha, Nebraska 

T. A. CoCfey Chadron, Nebraska 

B. Holcomb Rapid City 

M. Keliher Rapid City 

H. Kroeger Hooper, Nebraska 

J. D. Seitz. .Kansas City, Missouri 

p. Duhamel Rapid City 

S. G. Sheffield Sturgis 

Charles McKay 



TEXAS. 
The Cattle Raisers' Association of Texas 



A. B. Robertson Colorado 

A. P. Bush, Jr Colorado 

J. E. Saint Albuquerque, N. M. 

Robert Aitken Dumas 

J. W. Anderson Wellington 

G. F. Atkinson Liberal, Kan. 

P. R. Austin Victoria 

M. J. Baker Cuero 

W. M. Banner Separ. N. M. 

M. M. Barnes Fort Worth 

T. P. BaiTy Dallas 

J. H. Bartels Bartelsville, I. T. 

F. H. Beach Fort Sill, O. T. 

George Beggs Fort Worth 

J. T. Beal Emma 

John H' Belcher San Antonio 

Bell Cattle Co.. . .Bell Ranch, N. M. 

W. A. Bell Channlng 

W. F. Boyle San Angelo 

Bird & Mertz San Angelo 

W. H. Black Lipscomb 

W. Boddy Mable 

W. M. Bourland Memphis 

W. R. Brennand Big Springs 

L. H. Brown Denning, N. M. 

M. P. Buell Chicago, 111. 

Bugbee & Coleman 

. ..Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 

T. L. Burnett Wichita Falls 

S. B. Burnett Fort Worth 

Patrick Burk Beeville 

J. F. Bustin San Angelo 

Byers Bros Kansas City, Mo. 

Byrd & Hawkins Quanah 

Colin Cameron I^cheil, Ariz. 

T. H. Tuttle Minco, L T. 



A. G. Boyce Channing 

B. B. Carver Henrietta 

R. Carro w Henrietta 

W. D. Casey Pecoi 

G. M. Casey Clinton, Mo. 

William Cassin Batesville 

A Chiptaiii Panhandle 

Chase & McCabe.Lordsburg, N. M. 

W. J. Clark Wheeler 

Eugene W. Clark Midland 

J. I. Clare Beeville 

J. M. Coburn Adobe Walls 

Woods Coffee Parnell 

T. A. Coleman San Antonio 

Coleman & Fulton Gregory 

N. G. Collins San Diego 

W. H. Collyns Sterling City 

G. H. Conuell Dublin 

W. K. Conuell Midland 

Charles Copp'n2:er Fort Worth 

Gtorge E. Cowden Midland 

James E. Cree. . .Ft. Stanton, N. M. 

J. T. Crowley Roby 

Curtis Bros Henrietta 

Frank Crowley Fort Worth 

E. M. Daggett Fort Worth 

J. B. Dale Bonham 

J. M. Daugherty Abilene 

Sam Davidson Fort Worth 

E. P. Davis Throckmorton 

M. Davis Seymour 

D. M. De Vitt Fort Worth 

H. G. Dearing San Angelo 

Thomas Deweese San Antonio 

F. Divers Midlnnd 

J. M. Doble Lagarto 
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R. Driscoll Banquele 

A. J. Dull Harrisbnrg, Pa. 

W. W. Dyer Clarendon 

Eddleman Bros.. .Woodward, O. T. 

M. E. Richardson 

Richardson, N. M. 

Robert Ellison, Fort Worth 

I. L. Ellwood De Kalb, 111. 

Evans Bros Big Springs 

Fred. Horsburgh Espuela 

E. D. Farmer Aledo 

W. D. Farris Ennls 

W. H. Featherston Henrietta 

C. H. Flato Shiner 

Fleming & Davidson. . . San Antonio 

W. L. Foster Sterling City 

Joseph Funk Arden 

P. B. Fuqua La Plata 

Fumeaux Bros Dallas 

A. S. Gage Alpine 

Gannon & Silberstein Dallas 

D. P. Gay Ballinger 

Alfred Giles San Antonio 

J. H. Glasgow Seymour 

Charles Goodnight Goodnight 

Good & Drumm Dimmit 

J. B. Gray Paducah 

John Greenwood Colorado 

Mrs. Lillie D. Gregory 

Kansas City, Mo. 

W. E. Halsell Vinita, I. T. 

E. L. Halsell Vinita. I. T. 

R. K. Halsell Decatur, I. T. 

J. O. Hall Vinita, I. T. 

M. HalflF San Antonio 

R. H. Harris San Angelo 

William Harrell Amarillo 

E. B. Harrold Fort Worth 

L. R. Hastings 

. .Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 111. 

Virgil E. Herard Elgin, Kan. 

C. T. Herring Vernon 

W. Addoms Vivian 

A. B. Hitt Mineral Wells 

W. Hittson Mineral Wells 

L. Wallace Holt. . .McMillan, N. M. 

Hosier Bros Kansas City, Mo. 

A. W. Hudson Kansas City, Mo. 

P. B. Hunt Dallas 



William Hunter Fort Worth 

John Hurton Canyon 

G. C. Igo Estacado 

W. C. Isaacs Canadian 

J. D. Jackson Alpine 

Jackson & Aldwell Sherwood 

H. A. Jastro Deming, N. M. 

J. D. Jefferies Clarendon 

J. B. Johnson Endee, N. M. 

W. V. Johnson Colorado 

W. D. Johnson Fort Worth 

C. C. Johnston Mildand 

James E. Johnson Endie, N. M. 

W. H. Jolly Jolly 

W. W. Jones Beeville 

T. B. Jones Alice 

S. B. Jones Higgins 

Jones Keith Addington, I. T. 

Seaton Keith San Angelo 

I. J. Kimberlin Sherman 

E. J. Kinkier / Beeville 

R. J. Kleberg Corpus Christ! 

J. W. Knox Jacksboro 

J. S. Lane Childress 

E. C. Lasater Corpus Christ! 

L. Lavanburg San Antonio 

Sam Lazarus Sherman 

Perry Le Fors Miami 

J. T. Lofton Grassland 

M. B. Lloyd Fort Worth 

A. J. Jjong Sweetwater 

F. M. Long Sweetwater 

J. C. Loving Fort Worth 

Louisville Land & Cattle Co 

I^uisville, Ky. 

C. B. Lucas Berclair 

J. J. McAdams Quanah 

J. S. McCall Colorado 

W. T. McOampbell Berclair 

Willis McCutcheon Victoria 

J. T. McElroy Pecos 

W. R. McBntlre Dallas 

Charles McFarland Aledo 

J. A. McFaddin Victoria 

E. W. McKenzle San Angelo 

Murdo MacKenzie. ..Trinidad, Colo. 

Richard McLish Ardmore, I. T. 

J. M. Martin Guthrie 

Dodge Mason Kemp 
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R. B. Masterson Mobeetie 

J. A. Mathews Albany 

W. D. S. Maud Childress 

F. Mayer Sonora 

C. W. Merchant Abilene 

J. K. Mlllwee Emma 

T. B. Mitchell Albert, N. M. 

Montgomery & Tisdall. .Mt. Blanco 

H. R. Morrow Amarillo 

Nelson Morris Midland 

John Muir Separ, N. M. 

J. B. Murrah Goldthwaite 

James McCord St. Joseph, Mo. 

J. H. Nations El Paso 

J. F. Newman Sweetwater 

Normand & Morgan Marf a 

Frank J. Nusom Charco 

T. M. O'Connor Victoria 

C. A. O'Keefe Colorado 

D. Oppenheimer San Antonio 

T. A. Parliinson Wagoner, I. T. 

J. H. Parramore Abilene 

R. K. Perry Mead, Kan. 

C. D. Perry Englewood, Kan. 

B. S. Perry man Crafton 

Robert W. Prosser Comstock 

J. C. Prude Colorado 

I. T. Prior San Antonio 

M. B. Pulllam San Angelo 

J. B. Pumphrey Taylor 

R. B. Pyron Sweetwater 

W. C. Qulnlan Kansas City, Mo. 

Lot Ravenscrof t Ashland. Kan. 

W. E. Rayner Rayner 

Charles Reynolds Driscoll 

Reynolds Land & Cattle Co. . Albany 

Kemary Rltter Channing 

John Rooney Alpine 

Rowe Bros Clarendon 

H. V. Rowe Canyon City 

H. J. Runge Galveston 

J. H. Ryburn Knickerbocker 

R. C. Sanderson Big Springs 

Charles Schreiner KerrvlUe 

W. T. Scott Colorado 

Winfield Scott Fort Worth 

J. M. Shannon Oznna 

J. M. Shelton Fort Worth 

S. E. Sherwood Ryan, I. T. 



T. C. Shoemaker. .Kansas City, Mo. 

A. Silberstein Dallas 

George J. Simmons Weatlierf ord 

John N. Simpson Dallas 

S. H. Slayin Ringgold 

C. C. Slaughter DaUas 

J. B. Slaughter Fort Worth 

W. B. Slaughter Coldwater 

W. F. Smith Ponca City, O. T. 

J. C. Smith Big Springs 

M. Z. Smissen San Angelo 

D. H. Snyder Georgetown 

J. T. Spears Quanah 

John W. Springer Denver, Colo. 

W. J. Staton Beeville 

J. R. Stevens Gainsville 

Stringf€ilow 6c Hume Amarillo 

Sugg Bros Sugden, I. T, 

Fred Taintor Englewood Kan. 

George Thels, Jr Ashland, Kan. 

G. B. Tinnin Toyah, N. M. 

Tom Bros Campbellton 

Thomas Trammell Sweetwater 

L. Gonzales Trevino . . Parras, Mex. 

W. B. TuUls Quanah 

W. W. Turney El Paso 

C. W. Turner Muscogee, I. T. 

W. G. Urton Rosswell, N. M. 

Ben Van Tuyl Colorado 

Vail & Gates Los Angeles, Cal. 

W. N. Waddell Colorado 

D. Waggoner Decatur 

Q. F. Walker Eagle Lake 

B. T. Ware Amarillo 

W. W. Watts Richmond, Ky. 

H. Q. Weare Colorado 

F. M. Weaver Fort Worth 

Webb and Hill Albany 

Sidney Webb & Co Bellevue 

J. J. Welder Victoria 

N. T. Wilson San Antonio 

Sol West San Antonio 

W nite & S wearengen ..... Quanah 

D. F. White Abilene 

S. J. Whltsett Cambellton 

F. D. Wight Trinidad, Colo. 

Sam C. Wllks Colorado 

C. B. Willingham. .Rosswell, N. M. 
J. B. Wilson Dallas 
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L. F. Wilson Holllday 

J. (i. Witberspoon .Crowell 

Erasmus Wilson 

Kansas City, Kan. 

P. S. Witberspoon Gainesville 

C. H' Witbington Tascosa 

T. D. Wood Victoria 

W. B. Woodley San Antonio 

C. T. Word Tulia 

W. B. Worsbam Henrietta 

George A. Wrigbt I^alestine 



J. H. Wright El Paso 

vVilliam Powell Shannon 

C. M. McDonei Clarendon 

Jobn R. (iood Quanau 

W. L. Wills Trinidad, CJolo. 

A. F. Hoffman Panbanoie 

A. I*. Crowley Midlana 

S. M. Cowan Arcber 

W. E. Tomlinson Wood, O. T. 

D. B. Groom Panbandle, Texas 



Tbe Texas I Ave Stock Aff^acJation. 



George B. Loving Fort Wortb 

J. A. Wilson St. Louis, Mo. 

J. L. Harris Cbicago, 111. 

Homer Eads San Antonio 

Vories P. Brown San Antonio 

M. Halff San Anttmio 

I. T. Pryor San Antonio 

J. M. Daugberty Abilene 

M. Sansom Alvarado 

Jobn P. Pumpbrey Taylor 

Green Davidson San Antonio 

Preston Austin Victoria 

Jule Gunter Gains vine 

J. M. Kincaid Sabiual 

Cbarles Martin Llano 



J. F. Green CotuUa 

W. H. Jennings, Jr San Antonio 

A. S. Reed Bertram 

O. H. Nelson Kansas City, Mo. 

J. L. Pennington Fort Worth 

L. W. Krake Fort Worth 

R. D. Yoakum Houston 

J. C. Borden Galveston 

H. T. Koenan Quincy, 111. 

E. J. Asbburn Waco 

M. B. Irwin St. Joseph, Mo. 

R. J. Kleberg Corpus Cbristi 

A. B. Robertson Colorado 

Jobn Tod Corpus Cbristi 

A. M. McPbadden Victoria 



Tbe Fort Worth Stock Yards Company. 
D. O. Lively Fort Wortb 

UTAH. 

B. P. Saunders, delegate-at-large Salt Lake City 

The Utah Wool Growers* Association. 



Jesse M. Smith I^y ton 

William II. Haigh Tailors ville 

John R. Winder Salt Lake City 

George Canning Salt Lake City 

J. I. Cbipman American Fork 

Petter Clegg Tooele 

Peter S. Condie Salt Lake City 

Ezra Shoemaker Mautl 

W. D. Canland Mt. Pleasant 

Alex. Bills Riverton 

Andrew L. Anderson. . .Gran tsvllle 

G. S. Beckstead Hale 

Heber Bennion Taylorsville 



Preston Blair Marriott 

P. L. Anderson Mt. Pleasant 

J. E. Austin Heber City 

Elias Adams Layton 

C. L. Anderson Grantsville 

Heber Anderson Brigham City 

William Moss Woods Cros>s 

O. P. Hatca Woods Cross 

E. P. Ellison Layton 

W. B. Ennis Draper 

A. G. Fell Ogden 

B. F. Fitzgerald Draper 

Sanford Gustaveson Grantsville 
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Lee Hammond Roy 

Thomas Jones .Salt Lake City 

James M. Jensen Brigham City 

William Kirk Pleasant Groye 

S. S. Kingsbury Salt Lake City 

James Kippen Porter ville 

T. F. Kearnes Gunnison 

James Love Kaysville 

Walter Lindsay Eden 

H. E. Lisonbee Monroe 

R. G. Miller Price 

G. M. Mumford Salt Lake City 

Moroni Marriott Marriott 

P. A. Madsen West Weber 

O. P. Miller Riverton 

George MeCune Nephi 

George Taylor Sugar 

Joseph R. Olsen Brigham City 

Adam Patterson Ogden 

Luther Tuttle Manti 

Isaac M. Wardle Herriman 

S. C. Thompson Provo 

James L. Wrathal Grantsville 

Thomas Keogh Ogden 

A. D. Hudnall Salt Lake City 



B. D. Nevin Salt Lake City 

Joseph Qerrard TaylorsTille 

E. Gerrard Taylorsville 

C. Mann Salt Lake City 

O. B. Gilson Ogden 

G. E. Snyder Evanston, Wyo. 

J. Reeves Evanston, Wyo. 

J. Mills Evanston, Wyo. 

D. Reese Evanston, Wyo. 

H. Harker Taylorsville 

B. G. Cannon Salt Lake City 

W. H. Paik Miller 

W. S. Seavey Salt Lake City 

W. Streper Farmington 

J. Kerr Salt Lake City 

Charles Rathbun . . . Salt Lake City 

C. F. Warren Salt Lake City 

H. H. Lawson Salt Lake City 

J. A. Painter Evanston, Wyo. 

W. H. Early Salt Lake City 

George C. Whitmore Nephi 

Henry Shields Park City 

W. A. Curtis Henrietta 

J. W. Curtis Henrietta . 

T. A. Curtis Henrietta 



Representatives, Utah Legislature. 



Tliomas Sevey Panguiteh 

Molionri Steel Panj?ultch 

John Sevey Panguiteh 

James Leary Salt Lake City 

George C. Whittemore Xephi 

J. L. Hey wood Salt Lake City 

B. B. Hey wood Salt Lake City 

W. L. White Salt Lalve City 

Ira Wines Lehi 

E. D. Woolley Kanab 

S. R. Bennion Vernal 

C. H. Taylor Price 



John Manning Price 

Peter Johnson Price 

Robert Hill Price 

Fletcher Hammond Moab 

G. W. Mills Ogden 

J. W. Thomley Kaysville 

John Y. Rich Brigham 

J. S. Houtz Ogden 

J. N. Ford Centerville 

A. H. Warren Salt Lake City 

Maurice K. Parsons Salt Lake 

Scott Davis Salt Lake City 



County Representation. 



J. W. Keogh Salt Lake City 

J. C. Armstrong Ogden 

J. H. White Salt Lake City 



J. M. Cunningham La Sal 

W. J. Parker Syracuse 

J. N. Ford Centerville 



WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dr. Victor A. Norgaard Bureau of Animal Industry 
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WYOMING. 

W. W. Gleason, delegate-at-large Cheyenne 

The Wool Growers* Association of Uinta County. 

John C. Mackay. . Taylorsvllle, Utah W. W. Miles Hillard, Wyo. 

W. S. Rigby. . .Salt Lake City, Utah A. J. Duncombe Iowa 

S. T. Rigby. . . .Salt Lake City, Utah 

Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce. 

Henry G. Hay Cheyenne 

Members of Wyoming Senate. 

George Osmond Afton Wilson McBride BuiTalo 

Westiy Brittain Parkman Robert Taylor Efell 

A. L. Coleman Big Trails G. G. Verboyck Cambria 

Members of the House of Representatives. 

Donald McAllister — Diamond ville A. R. Reader Dixon 

J. B. Bychaner Ranchester Lyman B. Cooper Gutnrie 

Charles Swanson Rock Springs Charles H. George Beaver 

Jerome S. Atherly Laramie A. Roberts Dlamondville 

John Reid Hattcn J. A. Conaway Elk Mountain 

John P. McDermott Glendo A. Christian Kietley 

County Representation. 

D. N. Stickney Laramie J. N. Whitney Evanstoa 

Ora Haley Laramie John A. Beck with Evanston 

A. W. Lawrence Laramie G. P. Chapman Evanston 

Jackson Brown Laramie Charles Hone Evanston 

Henry L. Stevens Laramie C. P. Robinson Opal 

Charles Hecht Cheyenne Malcom B. O. Ruthaford. .Douglas 

D. McUlvan Cheyenne A. A. Spaugh ManviUe 

Charles A. Badgett Cheyenne A. A. Ruthaford Douglas 

W. W. Gleason Cheyenne John Morton Douglas 

Colin Hunter Cheyenne George W. Metcalf Douglas 

J. C. Davis Rawlins A. J. Bothwell Caspar 

J. G. Massey Rawlins H. C. Lovell Kane 

A. W. Casservan Rawlins Frank Benton Cheyenne 

L. Calvert Baggs Jesse Knight Cheyenne 

L. N. Boner Rawlins 

WASHINGTON. 
T. S. Blythe Coulee City E. P. Benson Taconia 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 
18»9. 

Mrs. Lillian Gregory Colonel J. G. McCoy 

Kansas City, Missouri Kansas City, Kansas 

Colonel Alexander Majors 

Denver, Colorado 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 



Joseph G. McCoy, 

The Recognized Founder of the Southwestern Cattle Trade, an Honorary Member of Both 
Kansas and Oklahoma Stock Growers Associations, the First Live Stock Man Placed on 
the Roll of Honor of the National Live Stock Association as an Honorary and Life 
Member of that Association. 

The subject of this sketch was born in December, 1837, on a farm near 
Springfield, Illinois, living there until lie was thirty years old. 

His parents were pioneers, coming to Illinois fourteen years before It 
became a state, and settled near Springfield, then a village of few inhab- 
itants. The father was a private soldier in Captain Abraham Lincoln's 
company in the Black Hawk Indian war. ♦ ♦ ♦ Early in the fifties the 
older sons went to California, and the daughters, having married, went 
away; the mother having died whilst Joseph, the youngest, was but a 
little boy, he was left with his father, then an old man, alone on the 
homestead farm. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

His educational opportunities were limited. His first business venture 
away from home was to ship a car of mules, of his own raising, to Paris, 
Kentucky, market. ♦ ♦ ♦ He passed over five different railroads to 
reach his destination, and learned more by experience, some sad and some 
laughable, on that trip than he ever learned before or since on a single trip, 
chiefiy because there was everything to learn and absolutely nothing 
known to begin with; but the venture was a success, and when upon his 
return home he deposited $2,000 in gold, he felt the swelling throbs of a 
millionaire. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Having arrived at man's estate, he married the daughter of another 
one of Illinois's successful pioneers, and in the person of Miss Sarah Epler, 
he secured a faitliful, patient, Christian wife, who yet lives at Wichita, 
Kansas. A truthful story Is told how Mr. McCoy induced a merchant tailor 
to sell hjm a coat that he had made to order for Abraham Lincoln, and 
make him another, whilst McCoy hied himself off to Hymen's altar to be 
wedded whilst wearing the Lincoln coat. His personal reminiscences of 
Abraham Lincoln are vivid and exceedingly interesting. 

Mr. McCoy began his active business career in 1861, when he em- 
barked heavily in cattle feeding, the following year making a venture in 
wool growing and sheep husbandry. Not being able to get only one dollar 
a pound for his wool clip, which was at that time the largest clip ever 
taken by an Illinois shepherd, selling for over $21,000, he decided to sell 
out and quit the business until the war closed and prices resumed a 
normal basis. In 186G he shipped South and sold several hundred head of 
mules, and the following year became familiar with the situation relative 
to cattle in Texas, which, having been walled out of a market during the 
civil war, her herds of cattle had multiplied immensely on the ranges: 
but. having no cash value, the increase was allowed to go unmarked and 
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unbranded for years. In the northern states the war had exhausted the 
supply of cattle, and mature beef was selling at from seven to ten cents 
per pound gross In the West, and at almost prohibitive prices on the butch- 
er's block in the eastern states. How to bring about an equalization of 
these anamolous conditions— how to solve the problem of giving Texas 
a practicable market, and the northern states and territories a much 
wanted supply of cattle, became to Mr. McCoy as a life mission, a wak- 
ing thought, a sleeping dream. At Abilene, Kansas, all the conditions were 
found requisite for the scheme, and 1867 found Mr. McCoy busy building 
there facilities incident to a large cattle shipping business. The project 
was ridiculed as a wild, visionary, chimerical scheme, that could not 
possibly succeed, by almost every one; but a trail was established to 
Texas, which ultimately extended across the state souto westerly to Cor- 
pus Christi. and it remained in use for twenty years, until 1887, and over 
it came fully ten million head of live stock moving northward, seeking a 
market; cheapening beef to the consumers as well as stockers, to the 
feeders and grazers, and last but not least, became a source of supply of 
breeding; or, if you will, seed cattle to replace the buffalo on the vast 
plains; and overflowing the Rocky mountains, spread out in the Great 
Salt Lake and Snake River basins, and thus became the basis of thousands 
of herds now located upon stock ranges in the mid-continent regions. 
Mr. McCoy took an active part in the struggle that made Kansas City 
the live stock market of the Missouri valley, and in 1880 was in the em- 
ploy of the tenth census office, reporting live stock statistics in the graz- 
ing regions of the Southwest, and in 189:), the eleventh census, had charge 
of the Investigation of live stock production in the grazing regions of all 
the United States, having ten men in the field as assistants. His official 
reports had much to do with attracting capital to the live stock Industry of 
the West. In 1881 he took hold of the problem of the so-called **Cherokee 
Strip," and made it possible for that large area to be used for many years 
exclusively as a grazing region. In 1897 he took hold, at the request of 
Governor Leedy, of the Kansas Sanitary Inspection Service at Kansas 
City, and brought that service up from contemptuous chaos to be a sys- 
tematlci respected and effective service. He has for two score years been 
an earnest, active student of political problams, and although he had sev- 
eral appointive offices, he was once only the candidate of his party, and 
that was for delegate to congress from the Territory of Oklahoma, in 180'). 
Mr. McCoy is above the average in stature and weight, is Intelligent, 
fairly well informed, has been long conceded to be the "Founder of the 
Southwestern Cattle Trade," and by the federal and state governments 
has been recognized as an expert In matters pertaining to the live stock 
Industry in the grazing regions. He Is generaous in his impulses, courte- 
ous and chlvalrlc In his bearing and Intercourse with mankind. No one 
doubts his sincere honesty of purpose, nor that he Is Inclined to look to 
the public good, rather than narrow, selfish ends, and that he is an altruist, 
despising mean, little things. He has been made an honorary- and life 
member of the Kansas, Oklahoma and National Live Stock Associations, 
and is known, respected and warmly welcomed among stockmen every- 
where. 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Our Next Meeting Place 

By D. 0. Lively 

Fort Worth is the live stock center of the great Southwest. It has 
been the home, the rendezvous, the trading place for stoclimen since its 
inception as a town, about twenty-five years ago. It now lias nine rail- 
roads, six of which are trunk lines, Its railroad facilities making a distrib- 
uting point of no little importance. While the railroads, its jobbing houses 
and a respectable factory output are measures to municipal greatness, it 
is to cattle that the city owes most of its growth. The banks are largely 
controlled by cattlemen; business blocks are built from cattle money; 
here are the live stock agents of the different railroads, the headquarters 
of the stock yards agents, the headquarters of the big commission houses 
that look after Texas and southwestern trade, the headquarters of the 
Cattle Raisers* Association, the biggest and wealthiest organization in the 
world— its secretary, Its treasurer, its attorneys; here are the palatial 
homes of numerous wealthy cattle owners, and altogether Port Worth is 
a cattle center without a rival. 

Nearly all of the big range deals of Texas, New Mexico and the Indian 
Territory originate and are consummated here. Texas has taken high rank 
as a cattle, sheep and hog feeding state, and most of the arrangements for 
the finances for carrying on the extensive feedings are made here. Nearly 
300,000 cattle will have been fed in Texas this year, and it is a business 
that is growing. Fort Worth has maintained for three years an extensive 
Fat Stock Show for the entertainment of the Cattle Raisers' Association 
of Texas. 

Fort Worth is an enterprising city of 4t),030 inhabitants, thoroughly 
accustomed to entertaining cattlemen's conventions. Ample hotel accom- 
modations exist, and our best people open their homes for tlie entertain- 
ment of guests at convention times. Fort Worth has ample halls, splendid 
street car facilities, packing house and stock yards, with native and soutli- 
em divisions, where there w^as handled last year 192,050 cattle, 00,415 hogs, 
13,507 sheep, and 1,792 horses and mules. 

It Is too early to say just what form of entertninmeut will be provided 
for the National Live Stock Association in 1900, but Fort Worth has al- 
ways been prodigal in its liberality to its friends, the stockmen, and can 
be depended on to thoroughly maintain its reputation in that particulai*. 
Work will begin on the national convention as soon as the March conven- 
tion is over, and every energy the city possesses will l>e bent towards mak- 
ing the next January visit of the stockmen an occasion long to be remem- 
bered. In this Fort Worth has the moral backing of all Texas, and es- 
pecially of the Texas cattlemen— a host within themselves. 
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The Convention of I9OO 



The delegates and visitors to tlie third annual convention of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Association will be entertained by the people of Texas, 
and more especially by the citizens of Fort Worth, where the convention 
will be held. Extensive preparations will be made for this purpose, and 
any sum of money necessary to carry out the program has already been 
guaranteed. Many of the best posted men on the various branches of the 
live stock industry, in all sections of the country, will be invited to deliver 
addresses at this meeting. Hotel accommodations will be adequate for any 
number. Two new hotels will be completed before December 1, which 
will enable everyone to secure lodgings. The Cattle Raisers* Association, 
and the Texas Live Stock Association, the two largest organizations of this 
character In the world, representing over 6,000,000 head of cattle, valued 
at more than $110,000,000, will be prominent in the work of entei*taining 
the thousands who will attend from all states in the Union. 



The Cattle Raisers' Association 



The Cattle Raiser's Association 
of Texas is one of the oldest associa- 
tions in the West. It was organized 
at Graham, Young county, Texas, 
in February, 1877, for the puiT)o?e 
of aflfording its members a mutual 
protection against thieves. Colonel 
C. L. Carter of Palo Pinto county, 
was elected its first president and 
succeeded himself each year but 
one, until his death, in 1888. The 
present president, Mr. A. P. Bush, 
of Colorado City, has been elected 
each year since the death of Colonel 
Carter, and has proven himself to 
bo an able official. Mr. Bush was 
born in Alabama, and is a typical 
Southerner of the old school. He 
went to Texas and engaged in the 
cattle business in 1883. and since this date he has been identified witli 
the association as executive officer and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The most critical ppriod in the history of the apsociation was in 
1887. when Colonel Carter was seriously ill, and Mr. Bush was acting 
president. The thieves had organized to fight the association to its death, 
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and so well were they combined that they almost succeeded. The associ- 
ation then had but a few members, little money, and no power with which 
to antagonize the outlaws. A few of the leading members of the asso- 
ciation, recognizing that the result of the contest meant life or death to 
their industry, made liberal donations of money, and after several sharp 
encounters between the members and the thieves, in which half a dozen of 
the latter were either hung or shot, the association had complete control 
of the situation. The membership at this time represented but 600,000 
cattle; now it stands for more than 3,000,000 head. 

In 1896, the association, after ridding the country of thieves, took up 
the work of securing for its members better traffic rates to the markets, an 
abrogation of all terminal charges, and other legislative matters, in which 
it has to a great degree been successful. The headquarters of the associa- 
tion are in Fort Worth. 



Mr. J. C. Loving 



Mr. J. C. Loving was elected sec- 
retary at the organization of the as- 
sociation, and has been re-elected 
at each succeeding meeting since. 
In 1879, he was also elected treas- 
urer, and filled both positions to 
March, 1893, when Mr. E. B. Har- 
rold was elected treasurer. J. C. 
Loving, since 1884, has also filled 
the position of general manager for 
I ho association. 
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The Texas Live Stock Association 



This associatiou, though uot so 
old as Its Fort Worth companion, 
nor possessing as many members, 
it wields proportionately as great 
an influence and accomplishes much 
good for its members. Tlie terri- 
tory covered by this organization is 
largely the southern part of Texas, 
and its permanent headquarters are 
at San Antonio, the city of the his- 
toric Alamo. 

The first meeting of this associa- 
tion was held in Austin, February 
2, 3, 4, 1892. Hon. D. H. Snyder, 
of Georgetown, was elected presi- 
dent, and George B. Loving, of Fort 
Worth, secretary. 

The object of the association, as 
set forlh in the constitution, is **to 
advance the interests of growers and dealers In live stock in this 
state, to promote the union of eflpori and harmony in the development of 
the live stock industry in Texas; to diffuse information in reference to live 
stock, its improvement and disease, and to devise and carry out all such 
measures as may Ik? deemed beneficial to the live stock interests of Texas." 
The present officers are: President, Captain John T. Lytic; vice presi- 
dent, C. B. Lucas; secretary and treasurer, Vories P. Brown. 

There is no man better and more favorably known to the people of 
Texas, and especially Southwest Texas, than Captain John T. Lytle, of 
Lytle, Medina county, Texas. Captain Lytle was born In Pennsylvania, 
in 1841. He went to Texas in 1860, and has resided there and been en- 
gaged in the cattle business over since, except the two and one-half years 
he served in the war, in Wood's regiment, Company II. 
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Secretary Brown 



Vories P. Brown was born in To- 
ledo, O., April 29, 1857. He graduat- 
ed at the public schools of Toledo, 
also, in the law department of the 
University of Michigan. He was a 
member of the Democratic State 
Executive Committee of Ohio, and 
prosecuting attorney of Lucas coun- 
ty, Ohio, with Toledo as the county 
seat for four years. He went to 
Austin, Texas, in 1885. From there 
to San Antonio in 1890. He is now 
editor and manager of the Texas 
Stockman and Farmer and secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Texas 
Live Stock Asociatlon. 



A New President 

At the recent meeting of the Cat- 
tle Raisers* Association held at Fort 
Worth, Col. Bush declined to accept 
a re-election, and Mr. R. .1. Kle- 
l)erg. of Corpus Christi, was unan- 
imously elected in his stead. 
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City of Denver 



Fni- iu the advance of the designs of man, it had been decreed by tliat 
inscrutable force, ever directing human destiny, that somewhere within 
the eastern shadow of the Hocliy Mountains, a great city should be built 
and become the reigning metropolis of advancing civilization. 

It has been said that the establishment of Denver was an incident in 
the adventures of a party of white men who came to Colorado in search 
of gold. The first log cabin erected by them marked the site of the future 
city. This act was, truly, an incident, but not an accident. These men in 
1858 unconsciously performed the first duty in obedience to a decree of 
fate, and passed on to the goal of their adventurous Journey. 

Before these men came, the same spot of earth had long been a 
point of magic attraction to the natives of the plains, both man and 
l)east. It Is a part of history and an old story, that for many years before 
the first white man came for settlement, the untenanted ground at the 
juncture of Cherry Creek and Platte River was the rallying point, the ren- 
dezvous and battle ground of many savage tribes; it was also the objective 
point and favorite camp and market of the western traders and trappers, 
while the paths of the buflFalo. then in numerous herds, led from all direc- 
tions on the plains to the grounds that were destined to l)ecome the splen- 
did City of Denver. 

To the optimistic mind, these occurrences were the prophetic signals 
of the coming change- the prelude to the amazing .scenes of transforma* 
tion which we now behold In the growth of a great commonwealth and 
the rising of a splendid city. The magnet of forty years ago has lost none 
of its charms, but magnified its force and widened the scope of its attract- 
ive energy. It has reached out over the land and across the seas and 
drawn men from all the nations. The primitive paths of the buffalo and 
the trail of the savage have been covered over by the great iron highways 
of traffic and travel, and now the old camp ground of the red men and 
the trapper has been transformed into the trading post of a mighty host 
of people, whose patliways lead into fields of industry and commerce, cov- 
ering the vast expanse of mountain and plain from sea to sea. Denver 
stands proudly in tlie midst, and that destiny which was ordained is 
clearly defined to the understanding of all people who have taken part 
in its development. The secret power of the wonderful magnet has long 
since been discovered. 

I)env(»r Is built upon a foundation of gold. The men who first found 
gold in the hills tlint stand in view of the city, built the first houses of 
Denver. From tliat small l)eglnnlng tlie work has ccmtlnued with in- 
creasing efTort to this day, while unceasing streams of treasure have been 
flowing down these mountains and converging at this magnetic point on 
the plains. It has l)een an alternating flow of silver and gold, and the 
ever-increasing stream has contributed more than ^000.000,000 to the up- 
building of the city and the commonwealth. Two hundred and seventy- 
nine million,- or nearly half of this immense treasure, has been produced 
during the past t«'n years, and of this division there was $168,000,000 in 
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silver and $110,000,000 in gold. The annual production of these royal 
metals has reached an approximate of $38,000,000 with a steady increase 
for each succeeding year. 

Thus, with her share of the generous contribution, Denver continues 
to grow in magnitude and the splendors of her adornment. 

However great this contribution of mineral wealth has been, it is 
enough to say that it formed the basis and has been a potent factor in 
this marvelous development. All the gold and silver that has been 
mined in the state could not maintain the progress of so great a city to 
the conditions of to-day, nor meet the growing requirements of its greater 
future. Many resources of wealth, greater in their combined values and 
more stable than the capricious treasures of the mines, have helped in tlie 
building of the city, and these give the still more substantial assurances 
of its greater progress. 

For a number of years in succession the farms and orchards of Colo- 
rado have yielded an annual value estimated at $30,000,000. The live 
stock industi-y has for a much longer period contributed from $8,000,000 to 
$12,000,000; with coal enough to supply the world for sixty years. The 
production from the mines has reached a value of $7,000,000 per year, 
while there is enough stone and granite and marble in the mountains to 
build all the great cities of America. 

All these great elements of wealth, added to the abundant treasures of 
silver and gold, have been the sources of liberal contributions toward the 
building. Such are the leading elements of her resourceful advantages 
from without. But this is not all. Denver is self-reliant in many of the 
essentials to the maintenance and progress of a large city. Her manu- 
facturing establishments, steadily increasing in number and expanding 
in capacity, their products for last year reacliing an approximate value 
of $28,000,000, while new marlsets for many of them have been extended 
into Asia and Africa and the nations of Europe. 

The gateway to the Pacific coast, and a terminal point for eiglit great 
trunlv lines and five local branches, it becomes one of the greatest railroad 
cities on tlie continent. Thus it has been made the magnet, the radial 
point of travel, and the great commercial metropolis of tlie West. 

The superb climate which has added to Denver's fame throughout 
the world, may be reckoned both as an attraction and a source of wealth. 
Though always noted for its many delights as a place of residence, for 
Its general healthfulness and the restorative influences of its climate, the 
sanitary regulations are as near perfection as possible, and the public 
works in behalf of the beauty and health of the city are always in 
progress. 

The characteristics that first impress the visitor are the structural 
neatness and cleanliness of the city and sprightly spirit of its people. Its 
many solid blocks of imposing buildings are ol)jects of wonder, and the 
many miles of beautiful homes a charming surprise. 

The process of transformation by which Denver has taken rank among 
the large cities of the country has evolved all the institutions of metroi)ol- 
itan life, and New York City, the city of cities, in comparison, is only a rep- 
resentation of American life on a larger scale. No city has a more excellent 
equipment of schools, churches, charitable institutions, theaters, hotels, 
public halls, street railways, newspapers and the essentials of social life 
for the divertisement and culture of all classes of its people. 
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Finances of the City 



The annual cost of the city government of Denver is about $850,000, 
and there is seldom a surplus from this sum. The assessed valuation of 
the city is $61,443,000, or about 40 i>er cent of its real value. The tax 
levy is 12 8-10 mills on the amount of valuation— less than 5 per cent. In 
the distribution of the funds to various purposes, a levy of 1 6-10 cents is 
provided for the sinking fund with which to pay off the bonded debt. 
This debt is $1,950,300; deducting $141,000 now in the sinking fund ready 
for payment, leaves $1,778,800. The city has incurred no indebtedness 
since 181H, except that which was paid this year out of the current ex- 
pense fund, of $154,000 to the water company, thus leaving the city posi- 
tively clear of all debt except that of its bonds, for which there is an 
annual appropriation of $134,000. The district indebtedness for improve- 
ments is $827,000, the annual payment of which is not specially burden- 
some on the people of the districts In which the improvements are made. 
Of this indebtedness, $300.(100 is for the Fourteenth street viaduct, which 
will be completed this year, and will become a notable thoroughfare be- 
tween the two sections of the city divided by the Platte River. Considering 
the nmltiplying requirements of a new city having so large a develop- 
ment, and numbering so many institutions within its municipal machinery, 
the amount of bonded indebtedness is very small, while the tax levy, as 
will be seen, is not large. 

The Denver Banks 

There are five national banks and five other financial institutions, 
four of these being savings banks, and one large trust company. Bankers 
uniformly report a prosperous year for 1898, and have reasonable expec- 
tations of still greater improvement in 1899. A gain of $27,000,000 over 
the preceding year is shown in the clearances, showing a corresponding 
Increase for all the banks. The loans and discounts for the five national 
banks alone aggregated $12,689,795.44. The business of the national banks 
for the year is: 

BUSINESS OF THE CLEARING HOUSE 

Bank Clearances in 189K $151,446,143.02 

Bank Clearances in 1897.. 124.414.244.99 

Gain in 1898 $ 27.081,899.03 

The business done by the Clearing House in each month was: 

January $ 12,190.327.51 

February 11,624,577.00 

March 14,523,867.85 

April 11,472.988.13 

May 11,134,571.24 

June 12.456,697.40 

July 11,307,.352.75 

August 12 046,902.76 

September 11.87.3,639.74 

October 14.633.8.55.07 

November 14,031,363.57 

December 14,1.50,00000 

Total $151,446,i43.02 

The deposits of the five National Banks in Denrer on December 28. 1898, 

&ggTeg&ted -.- $ 28,631,8&5.61 

Same date, 1897 , 23,6 28,257.00 

Gain in 1898 $ 5,003,628.61 
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Equitable Building. 

The condition of the banks, as shown by their last reports (February 4 for 
the National Banks), is as follows: 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and Discounts.. _ $ 6,400.947.05 

U. S. Bonds, Circulation 200,000.00 

Premiums 24,r)00.00 

Local Securities 1 365,914.06 

Real Estate :>4,r>r)7.40 

U. S. Bonds, Deposits 150,00000 

Due from Banks 5.130,519.00 

CaslionHand 2, 387,924.91 

Total $15,714,38.5.02 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock $ 500.000.00 

Surplus 552,884.96 

Circulation 176,250.00 

Deposits .- 14, 485,228.0 6 

Total $15,714,363.02 
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Colonulo National Bunk. 



COLORADO NATIONAL BANK 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and Discounts $:i,249,14r».4t> 

U. S. Bonds to secure Circulation, par value 3()().(X)0 00 

Other Bonds and Securities.. 992,0K3.Kl 

Bank Building and other Real Estate l(».042.?s«j 

United States Bonds _. $ 4xl 4<X).00 

Dae from Banks and U. S. Treasurer l,f)0'),S69.31 

Cash on Hand 1.1T'),497.67 

C a s h R esou fees 3 . r»6r» . 766.98 

Total -. ...$S.207, 039.11 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock ..$ r)00,000 00 

Surplus and Undividei Profits 21.3.102.r.8 

Circulation 268,650.00 

U. S. Government Deposits ..f :33'),34<5.23 

Othpr Deposits 6,K«9,94O:30 

Total Deposits 7.22r).2xt).r)3 

Total .- $8,207,ai9.11 

3:37 
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Coopor Building. 



DENVER NATIONAL BANK 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and Discsounts $2,101,096.61 

U. S. Bonds togecure circulation 250,000.00 

Other Stocks and Bonds 519,599.16 

Premiamon Bonds 35,500.00 

Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures .'Jl,8it4.38 

Due from Banks and U. S. Treasurer $1,037,489.16 

U.S. Bonds 3ri0,000.00 

Cash - 834.305.12 2.221,794.28 

Total ' r>,159,874.43 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock $ 500,000.00 

Surplus Fund.. 150,000.00 

Undivided Profits 13,026.93 

Circulation 224,100.00 

Deposits 4.272,747.rjO 

Total $5,159,874.43 
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Ernest &. Cranmer Building. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and Discoontfl $ 615,490.37 

Overdrafts 75.81 

U.S. Bonds and; Premiums 54,000.00 

Other Stocks and Bonds 110,.')75.26 

Furniture and Fixtures 10,000 

Duefrora U. S. Treasurer $ 2,850.00 

Due from Banks 379,4U.39 

Cash 275,866.07 658,160.46 

Total $1,448,301.90 

LIABILITIES. 

CapitalStock $ 200,000.00 

Undivided Profits 2,440.18 

National Bank Notes Outstanding 45,000.00 

Deposits 1,200,861.72 

Total - - ..$1,448,301.90 

WESTERN BANK AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
RESOURCES. 

Loa I 8 and Discounts - $ 188,X77.75 

Overdrafts 2,977.3X 

Safe Deposit Vaults 15,000 00 

Real Estate — 16,561.58 

Stocks, Securities, etc 11,144.54 

Due from National and State Banks $68,349.57 

United States and other Bonds 16,160.00 

Cash and Cash Items 32,821.62 117.331.19 

Total $ 351,?<92.44 
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LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock paid in S 100,000.00 

Surplus Fund 10,000.00 

Undivided Profits 4,685.51 

Due Depositors 237.206.93 

Total $ 3:)l,S92U 

INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 

RESOURCES. 

Loans on Security $ 398,614.61 

Bonds and Stocks 48S.417.42 

Real Estate.... 22,379.77 

Furniture and Fixtures :).400.00 

Cash on Hand and in Bank - 7(M.«i6.46 

Total $1,619,668.26 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $ 2:)O.0CK).OD 

Surplus 100,000.00 

Undivided Profits 10.845.7r. 

Due Depositors $l,r»l,322.51 

Dividend, payable January-, 1899 7.r)00.00 

Total »1 619,«i«J8.26 



Mining Exchange 

CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and Discounts $ 174,415.72 

O verdrai te _ ;^^3.21 

Furniture and Fixtures 4.919.66 

United Stat<'s Bonds and Warrants 6,367.19 

Cash and in Banks 83,533.74 

TotRl S 269,619.52 
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LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock paid in $ 25,000.00 

Surplus Fund - 4,000.00 

Undivided Profits (net) 3,584.78 

Deposit* Subject to Check $188,128,34 

Time Certificates of Deposit 46,848.76 

Certified Checks 1,692.61 

Cashier's Checks outstanding 365.03 237,0 34.74 

Total _ - $ 269,619.52 



CITIZENS' TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and Discounts $ 50.5(K).94 

Furniture and Fixtures 1,500.00 

Expenses and Taxes paid 8,342.45 

Due from National and SUte Banks 18,431.10 

Cash and Cash Items 3,772.08 

Total - $ 82,611.57 

LIABILITIES. 

CapiUl Stock paid in $ 25,000.00 

Undivided Profits.. - 8,849.72 

Due Depositors 48,761.85 

Total - f82,611.57 



FIDELITY SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 

RESOURCES. 

Mortgages, Trust Deeds and other First Liens on Real Estate $ 837,773.30 

Appraised Value of the Security, $2,007,850. 

Loans on this Association's Shares and on Municipal Securities - 97,712.49 

Real Estate at Cost 61,813.85 

Appraised Valuation, $144,025.00. 

Furniture and Fixtures 3.451.11 

Due from Local Treasurers and others 15,171.66 

Cash on Hand and in Banks 26,855.85 

Total - $1,012 808 26 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital Shares, Monthly Payments, etc., paid in, including credited earnings. ...$ 662,580.29 

Deposits and Sundry Accounts 343,920.59 

Contingent Fund and Undivided Profits 36,307.38 

Total $1,042,804.26 
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Denver as a Railway Center 



No city on the continent can offer greater inducements for the buildr 
ing of a great transportation center than can the City of Denver. Fuel, 
iron, coal, stone, ore, lumber, live stock, and abundance of everything nec- 
essary for the maintenance of such a metropolis are within easy and 
short distances of the city. At the present time sixteen trunk and branch 
lines have their termini at this point, while the construction of others 
at an early day are being considered. 

Denver Is the natural market for every state and territory west of 
the Missouri River, and if the progress of the past twenty years is 
maintained, she will be so recognized before the close of the next decade. 
As every road led to Rome, so does every railway line west of Chicago 
terminate in Denver, or is building as rapidly as possible with that end in 
view. 
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"The Colorado Road" 

(Colorado & Southern Railway) 

For a quarter of a centui*y it has been a dream of prominent men of 
the West that a north and south railway along the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains would in time became a great highway of commerce. 
The dream is almost realized. The Colorado & Southern Railway in con- 
nection with the Fort Worth & Denver City Railway, extends from North- 
em Wyoming to one of the most energetic and thriving centers of Texas. 
The foundations have been laid for a steady movement of freight and 
passenger business which is destined as the years pass to revolutionize 
lines of travel and assist in a remarl^able degree in the development of a 
vast region which awaits the hand of enterprise to make it the most de- 
sirable district of the globe. Each year, under the fostering care of the 
Colorado & Southern management, more intimate relations are strength- 
ened between the people of Colorado ana Texas. Every summer the 
charming resorts of the Rockies are more numerously visited by Texas 
people, and Coloradoans are turning their eyes to Texas as the winter 
resort of people whose home the greater part of the year is in the higher 
altitudes. Experience has shown that residence in the mountains for a 
few weeks each year will effectually drive miasma out of the system, 
and that nervous disorders of persons living for years at an altitude of 
one or two miles above sea level quickly disappear under the vivifying 
influence of the Texas sun. 

The Colorado line offers excellent facilities for travel between all 
points of Texas and Colorado. It reaches all the principal resorts of Col- 
orado, and the scenery along this route is by all competent judges pro- 
nounced the grandest on the continent South Park, the gem of the 
mountains, nestling in a mighty basin sixty miles by thirty miles in area, 
is one of the sublimest attractions of Colorado, and is traversed its en- 
tire length by one of the branches of the Colorado road. The wonderful 
Loop trip is one of the charms of the Colorado road, and Platte Canon and 
the marvels of Manitou and the Pike's Peak region are on the same im- 
portant highway— the Colorado road. 

Of the fascinating trip through picturesque Clear Creek Canon, over 
the far-famed Loop and the famous switch-back, the following will give 
the reader a vague idea: 

THE WORLD-FAMOUS LOOP 

Passhig above West Clear Creek, with just a glimpse of the picturesque 
bridge that spans Devil's Gate, the road runs under the great viaduct, and 
rises and rises until you have left the city hundreds of feet below and to 
the north; but, with a sudden turn, it is again seen, with the train this 
time rushing toward the city and still climbing; again a turn to the east; 
now down ninety feet below is the track just passed; Away again on the 
farther side of the mountain, again crossing to the west side; suddenly 
turning to the east until the "Big Fill," seventy-six feet high— too sharp 
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a curve for a bridge— has given another circle to the tracli; then, with a 
turn to the west, around the slope of McClellan mountain, still another 
view of Georgetown, with all the tracks in view, each seeming to have 
no relation to its neighbor, until another valley in the mountains discloses 
the pretty village of Silver Plume, the close ally and best friend of George- 
town. But the loop is a railway on a *'bender"— it is the apotheosis of 
gyration, the supreme luxury of entanglement— yet all wisely, clearly, 
skillfully planned— a wondrous monument of human genius and engin- 
eering skill. 

Within easy reach of Georgetown is Green Lake, two and a half .miles 
distant. It has been many times called the "Gem of the Mountains." In 
soundless calm it lies, 10,000 feet above the hum-drum world. Caught up 
and held by the rugged majesty of the mountains, its beauty subdues and 
softens the great heart of the Rockies, and gives a touch of tenderness and 
watchfulness to the great peaks that guard its loveliness. On the near 
shore stand comfortable and convenient houses, a good wharf, well sup- 
plied with boats, while its serene and untroubled depths give a home to 
thousands of mountain trout While the lake is clear and translucent- 
clearer than any simile of crystal can express— the basin that holds it is 
green; the sand is green; the moss that clings to the rocks, or idly floats to 
the sport of the ripples, is green; and even the tiny drops that fall from 
the feathering oar bear the same inexplicable tinge that has given this 
wondrous lake its name. Always beautiful, yet it is only in the declining 
hours of the day that Green Lake gives a gleam of its spectral and won- 
drous depths. Then through its clear waters is seen the buried forest, 
with its stately trees, turned to stone, still erect; but the tall heads and 
blanches, that once bended only to the mountain breezes, now lie in the 
diipths of the lake in the unutterable stillness of the dead. 

The lake is filled with mountain trout, and while repaying the tourist 
amply in itself for the time of a visit, it is within easily accessible distance 
of other points in the mountains of equal, if not superior, interest. One 
need go but a short distance from the lake to obtain excellent hunting and 
fishing. About seven miles away is the famous Argentine Pass, to the 
summit of which a good wagon road, the highest on the continent, extends. 
From tlie top of this pass is obtained one of tlie finest views in the world. 
Before the eye of the astonished visitor lies spread out a great panorama. 
Range after range of snow-capi>ed peaks are visible, many of which lift 
their lofty summits far above timber-line. Just in front is Gray's Peak, 
one of the loftiest in Colorado. Away to the west rises the Mount of Holy 
Cross; while far toward the south, seventy-five miles distant. Pike's Peak 
lifts its solitary head to an altitude of more than 14,000 feet. Still nearer 
at hand, seemingly at one*s feet, but really miles away, is the South Park, 
one of the great natural gardens of Colorado, surrounded by high mount- 
ains; while off toward the east, in the hazy distance, lie the plains, 
stretching away in the direction of the Missouri. Near at hand. Just off 
the Argentine road, are the famous mines of East Argentine district. 
These mines are remarkable from the fact that throughout the entire year 
the workings are covered with beautiful frost crystals. They will well 
repay the tourist for the trouble of a visit. 
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About four miles from Green Lake is the beautiful Highland Park, a 
favorite picnic resort, to which an excellent trail already exists. 

It is one day's staging from Georgetown to Grand Lake, the largest 
body of water in Colorado, and here the tourist will find every Inducement 
for spending a few weeks in the mountains. The waters of the lake are 
literally alive with trout, while its numerous tributaries give the "stream 
fisherman" abundant opportunity for the display of superior skill. On the 
surrounding hills are found deer, elk, bear, grouse, and other game. Good 
accommodations at very reasonable rates can be found at the lake, and 
rowing or sailing boats secured. 



At Alpine Tunnel in July, Elevation 11.521 feet, on line of Colomdo St Southern Railway. 



GRAYMONT AND GRAYS PEAK 

Four miles beyond Silver Plume, the terminus, is the site of a former 
mining camp, Graymont, where, fifty-eight miles from Denver, the exalted 
altitude of 9,771 feet is reached. There is not much of interest to the 
tourist at Graymont itself. But it is in this vicinity the traveler has 
revealed to him a vision, the memoiy whereof lasts him his lifetime, and 
many tourists take conveyances or go on horseback from Silver Plume 
to this enchanting spot. At Graymont the trail to the summit of the 
peak commences, and the journey from thence must be accomplished 
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on horseback. It is something to remember, that ride on horseback 
through the cool mountain air, through devious trail and winding path, 
in the faint light, until at last you stand on Gray's Peak, that beacon 
of the range, towering, serene and cold, 14,441 feet above the level of the 
sea. And when the mountain tops begin to flush and tremble and glow, 
and the warm color steals down into the valleys lying below you, disclosing 
unimagined distances all aflame with light, you will have known what it is 
to see the sun rise on Gray's Peak. No description can give any idea of the 
majestic grouping of mountain light and snowy range, of intermingling 
valley and cloud rifts, towering pine, and the gorgeous gushes of sunshine 
suddenly falling like a cascade over all. The vision from these supreme 
heights is glorious beyond description— a sight from the Delectable 
Mountains like unto that which the Pilgrims saw. 

Returning to Idaho Springs, the possibility is offered of a stage ride of 
six miles over the mountains to Central City. It takes an hour. One has 
to go three miles up the steep mountain road, across the summit, and down 
to Russell Gulch. Gold was first discovered here In 1858, by Green Russell 
of Georgia, and the gulch was named after him. It is a noteworthy fact 
that this was the first discovery of gold in paying quantity east of Cali- 
fornia. Russell Gulch for a long time was dch In placer diggings, and is 
still a great center for quartz mining. The visit of Horace Greeley to this 
section, in the early sixties, produced beneficent results, and his strongly 
congratulatory letters drew attention to the unbounded possibilities of 
Colorado as a great mineral-producing state. But few remain of the many 
houses which made this a great "camp" thirty years ago, Central City, as 
she grew, being a more desirable place of residence. 

Three miles more from Russell Gulch brings us Into Central City, a 
town that looks as if the great towering mountain heights resented its 
being there, and brushed it off when it attempted to crawl half way uf» 
their rugge<i sides. But the town, down on the level, is strongly and 
solidly built of brick— the dreadful fire a few years since having demon- 
strated the danger of wooden buildings. It is the recognized distributing 
point for the county, and has 3,500 population, out of the 7,000 of Gilpin 
county. Its mainstay and support are the mining industries which al)ound 
in everj' direction. The city was organized in 186t), and the production of 
gold from that date to 189G has been upward of $81,000,000, the annual 
product now being over $3,000,000. The town has all the luxuries and 
conveniences of a large city— electric light, good hotels, opera house, etc. 
The mines are all situated within a radius of a mile from Central City. 
There are twenty-three stamp mills running in Gilpin County, with 782 
stamps, a large proportion of tiie entire nunil)er in the state. The total 
output of precious metals from Gilpin County for 1895 was $3,000,000; 1896, 
$3,094,000. 

THE GREAT SWITCHBACK 

To go from Central City to Black Hawk, one can either walk or ride. 
The walk will take only a few minutes down the canon, the towns merging 
into each other so that it is diffloult to determine where the one ends and 
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the other commences; by the railway It Is four and one-half miles— and 
with good reason, for in that distance the road has to descend more than 
500 feet, over what Is well known as the "Switch-Back." To accomplish 
this the track winds around the side of the mountain to the very edge, 
then back, down a steep incline, until tlie level of Black Hawk is reached. 
While clinging to the mountain side, the track skirts the edge of the steep 
declivity. Look out of the window, and there, hundreds of feet below, is 
the winding canon down from Central City. 

From Black Hawk we run eleven miles to Forks Creek and connect 
with the Denver train. 



The Denver and Rio Grande 

This is the original distinctively state railroad. Its incorporators first 
saw the advantages presented in the bringing together of the miner and 
farmer in the southern and western parts of the state, immediately follow- 
ing the finding of gold and silver in the *'San Juan Country'* and the 
opening up of the agricultural and live stock resources of the San Luis 
valley and northern portions of New Mexico. From that day it has spread 
to every nook and comer of the state, north and south and west of Den- 
ver, bringing to the Denver market the products of this vast area, and 
as it traverses a territory rich in scenic grandeur, unparalleled in feats 
of engineering in railroad building, it has become an item in the itinerary of 
the tourist from coast to coast, which he never fails to take advantage of. 

The Denver & Rio Grande forms the connecting link between the 
railroads traversing the plains and the line crossing the Sierra Nevadas, 
and in crossing the Rocky Mountains encounters a great variety of beau- 
tiful scenery, including passes, gorges and valleys. 

Being fortunate in first obtaining entrance to the sections most pro- 
lific for the stock grower, the Denver and Rio Grande hauls more carloads 
of cattle to the Denver market than any other line in the state. 

This road, in order to keep up with the demands made upon it at this 
point, is compelled to each year increase its facilities to a surprising ex- 
tent. The improvements for 1899 will constitute the widening of the La 
Veta Pass route to a standard gauge in order that the company may be 
able to promptly take care of its increasing business in Southern Colorado 
and New Mexico. Over 1.200 men are now employed on this work. 
Eighty-five-pound rails will be laid on the main line west of Pueblo, and 
be continued until the entire system to Grand Junction is relald. Twenty 
of the largest locomotives made at the Brooks works will be delivered 
during the summer, making an Increase of 20 per cent, in motive power. 

On June 1, in conjunction with the Rio Grande Western, a through 
dining car service will be put on between Denver and Ogden. No finer 
equipped ti*ain will be found in the West than this. 
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The Rio Grande Western 



Starting westward and northwestward from Grand Junction, to Ogden. 
Utali, tliis line of railroad carries passengers over a route prolific with 
grand and awe-inspiring scenery and through a cattle growing range which 
has gained an enviable reputation for its product at the leading live stock 
markets. It is the only trans-continental line passing directly through 
Salt Lake City, and in addition to the glimpses it affords of the Temple 
City, the great Salt Lake, and picturesque Salt Lake and Utah valleys, it 
offers choice of three distinct routes through the mountains, and some of 
the most magnificent scenery in the world. 

The Rio Grande Western has opened a new bathing resort at Saltair, 
on the Great Salt Lake, about eighteen miles from the city. During the 
season bathing trains are run almost hourly to this place, permitting over- 
land patrons to take a dip in the great dead sea. 



Echo Canon, along the line of the Denver & Bio Orande Railroad. 
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The Burlington 

DENVER'S IMPROVED TRAIN SERVICE 

An event of much importance to Denver, and Indirectly to all CJolo- 
rado towns, is the remarkable improvement in passenger train service 
between Denver and Chicago that has talcen place within the last year. 
The reduction in running time and the installation of finer equipment on 
the through passenger trains have been red-letter events of the last year 
in the service from Denver to Omaha and Chicago. This innovation was 
inaugurated when the Mayhem special made its famous run from Chicago 
to Denver, on February 15, 1897, over the Burlington road, and discussion 
concerning the possibility of making faster regular time between these 
cities was at once started. The special had made a new world's record. 
The 1,025 miles had been covered in 1,047 minutes, the average rate of 
speed from Lake Michigan to the Rocky Mountains being fifty-eight and 
three-fourths miles an hour. A year later the time of the regular trains 
between Denver and Chicago was cut. The schedules of both east-bound 
and west-bound trains between Denver and Chicago are less than thirty 
hours, while thirty-six hours was for a long period the best time made by 
any of the roads. No other section of the West can to-day boast of such 
excellent service as is oflPered for the stretch of 1,000 miles and more 
eastward from Denver. 

"Surely the earth is shrinking." Those who can recall the days when 
the journey from the Missouri River to the Rocky Mountains required as 
many days as it now does hours, sometimes wonder if as great a reduc- 
tion of Hme in the trip can possibly be made during the life of the coming 
generation as has been accomplished during the days of the present gen- 
eration. 

Along with the reduction in time there has come a marked improve- 
ment in the equipment used by Denver railroads. For the freight traffic, 
box cars and stock cars, coal cars and furniture cars are built larger and 
stronger than ever before, and so successful have been the efforts of the 
car-builder and the decorator in beautifying the cars used for passenger 
traffic that the modern sleeping car, dining car and library car appear as 
parts of a veritable moving palace In contrast with the scant and severely 
plain cars of Denver's earlier days. 

The cost of providing accommodations so that the traveler of to-day 
may eat, sleep or lounge with the highest degree of comfort is greater than 
one would suppose. Some figures recently compiled by L. N. Hopkins, com- 
missary of the Burlington Route, are of interest in connection with the 
development of the attractive passenger service now offered to those who 
travel. He says the food alone used on the Burlington dining cars last year 
cost $50,000. The linen issued to the eleven dining cars of this system 
during the last year cost $5,128. The flowers that ornament every table 
in the dining cars cost $4,686 last year, and the plam but handsome menu 
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cards for the same cars added $1,C80 to the year's expenses uf the com- 
missary department. It requires a force of 118 men to do the work of this 
branch of the service. Such are the luxuries of the "Club Houses on 
Wheels" developed since ihe days, not so many years back, when the Jour- 
ney was made across the plains in the wnlte-topped "prairie schooner." 



The Union Pacific 

The growth of that portion of the United States west of the Missouri 
Kiver is due not so much to climate or to the fertility of the soil as to its 
railways which have made these natural advantages available and of 
value to civilization. 

The pathfinder of these great railroads was the Union Pacific, which 
was built over a barren, uncivilized waste, since transformed by it through 
encouragement of immigration and industry, into a productive and vastly 
rich commonwealth. Great tracts of land have been reclaimed that were 
worthless except as to their possibilities, which once seemed too vague and 
remote to be considered. 

As a result of the building of railroads, the east and the west have 
been brought into closer relationship and the unity of our nation greatly 
strengthened thereby. By many it is believed that had such close rela- 
tionship existed between the north and the south as now exists between 
the east and west, the rebellion might have been averted. 

Denver and other great western cities would have had a hard road to 
travel without the assistance of these great civilizers. The Union Pacific 
early recognized the natural advantages Denver possessed to make It a me- 
tropolis, and gave her all the assistance in his power. Soon other trans-conti- 
nental lines saw the advantage of Joining in this work, not only for the 
good of the city, but their own. As a result of this, Denver is to-day 
the terminus of every great transportation company that crosses the Mis- 
souri River. For this the Union Pacific deserves a large share of the credit 
from Denver citizens. 

The road is one of the most prosperous in the West. Its trafllc Is grad- 
ually increasing and the volume of business transacted in stock and ore 
shipments is most agreeably surprising. 

The local stock dealers are very grateful to the road for its action of a 
year ago iu making Denver a common point for all stock shipments orig- 
inating west of Colorado. This has aided as much as any other cause in 
building up the Denver live stock market. 



The Colorado Midland 

The line from Denver to Grand Junction, known as the Colorado Mid- 
land, is a wonderful piece of mountain railroad and the engineering skill 
exhibited in its building is worthy of admiration. The road was chartered 
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November 23, 1883, and was opened throughout on October 15, 1888. The 
expense of building the line was greater than that of any railroad of the 
same mileage in the world. 

There are nineteen tunnels on the line, total length of them being 15,344 
feet. 

The method of building the line over Hagerman Pass is the most 
unique in the history of railroading. There were no wagon roads in 
the region, and it was necessary to erect great derricks at the top of the 
steep precipices, bracing them by wire rope cables, stretched to immense 
pine trees, by means of these derricks the ties for the track and the ma- 
chinery for drilling the great tunnels were hoisted up the mountain side. 
Many of the ties were cut from the pines in the immediate vicinity. Grades 
were cut out of the solid rock, iron telegraph poles were sunk In the rocks 
along the right of way, where wooden ones could not be planted, safety 
switches were placed on the mountain sides, with signals and every 
appliance known to modern engineering science for the safe movement of 
trains. Almost insurmountable obstacles were met with but finally over- 
come by the energy and genius of the engineers. 

Adjacent to and located along the line may be found many evidences 
of the natural advantages of the state and the results of the work of its 
Inhabitants. The road reaches Manitou. Victor, Cripple Creek, Leadvllle, 
Aspen, Glenwood and Grand Junction, traversing a country rich in min- 
eral, lumber, cattle and agricultural products. From Colorado Springs and 
Glenwood there are no less than ten resorts for tourists and pleasure 
seekers. 

Immigrants from all sections of the East are attracted yearly by the 
splendid crops and the great promise of the fruit lands of the Grand Valley, 
the garden spot of the state. Here the annual fruit crop is 1,000 carloads, 
estimated as worth $400,000. In addition to the fruit industry, sugar beets, 
wheat, oats, barley, alfalfa, potatoes and tomatoes are raised by many 
settlers. A sugar beet factory is in course of construction at Grand Junc- 
tion, and will add largely to the prosperity of this locality and the state. 

The Santa Fc Route 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System is tlie only one in the United 
States whose officers can make the boast that, while having one terminus 
in a frozen city, with the thermometer twenty degrees below zero, the 
other is in a country of perpetual fruits and flowers. 

This line extends from Chicago to Los Angeles, California, and crosses 
or enters more states and territories than any other railway system on 
earth. They are Illinois, Missouri, Kansas. Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, 
Arkansas and the Republic of Mexico. The main line and Its branches 
have a mileage of over 8,600 miles— nearly 1,000 miles longer than any 
other system in the United States. 

The Santa Fe has been a factor in the development of the live stock 
Industry of the West, and especially of Denver. A great many cattle and 
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sheep are brought to this market by this line from Texas and New Mexico 
and sold to the feeders of Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas and other eastern 
feeding districts. 

Since the reorganization of the company, its officers have Introduced 
many new and distinctive features. Large sums of money have been ex- 
pended in putting down heavier steel rails, replacing dirt ballast witli 
crushed rock and gravel, taking out wooden bridges and substituting sub- 
stantial steel or Iron structures, straightening curves and leveling grades. 
The block signal system of handling trains is also being rapidly installed. 
One of the most novel features is the lighting of chair cars, coaches, din- 
ing cars and the entire equipment with electricity generated by the revolu- 
tion of the car axles, stored in batteries, and used when wanted, either at 
full power or a pleasant dimness. 



The Missouri Pacific 

The Missouri Pacific officials report a good business for 1898. They 
nave a well-organized stock department, represented by George P. Robin- 
son, with headquarters at Pueblo, where he is within easy reach of the 
live stock men of the western country. The commodious yards at Pueblo 
have been an important factor In the movement of stock the past several 
years. The feeding of stock at points on the Missouri Pacific has more 
than doubled since 1896. Ordway, Olney and Bradbury, Just east of Pu- 
eblo, are making particularly significant showings in the matter of stock 
feeding, they having plenty of water and an unlimited resource of alfalfa 
and other feed. The growing of corn in these districts is being demon- 
strated as feasible, and will greatly Increase from now on. The Missouri 
Pacific road has been very fortunate in the management of stock trains. 
Not a single bad delay during the shipping season has been complained of. 
The officers of the company desire correspondence witli those contemplat- 
ing feeding stock, or who have feeders for sale. Letters addressed to G- 
P. Robinson, Stock Agent, Pueblo; N. Dauthett, Live Stock Agent, Stock 
Yards, Kansas City, Missouri; or to C. A. Tripp, General Western Agent, 
Denver, will be promptly answered, and all information asked for regard- 
ing grain, hay, pasturage and shipping, good feeding yards at convenient 
points, will be cheerfully given. 
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How Denver Has Been Built 

The year 1893 closed a period of building in Denver which has not 
been excelled in the number and costliness of houses within a like num- 
ber of years by any city in the United States. Exception may be made 
for the reconstruction of the burnt districts of Chicago and Boston; but 
in the prime days of building, none of the large cities were so suddenly 
transformed from the restricted limits and the crude pioneer architecture 
of an overgrown town to the magnitude and beauty of a splendid metrop- 
olis as was the City of Denver. This period embraced only six years— 
from 1888 to 1893, inclusive— ituring which time the estimated cost of the 
buildings for which permits were issued was $40,449,492. It is the result 
of that era of wonderful progress in all lines of industry that made Den- 
ver the beautiful object of our pride and boast, and the admiration of 
visiting people from all parts of the world. It was a period of building 
palatial homes, and the many massive structures forming the business 
center of the city. 

From 1894 to 1898, inclusive, the permits issued represented a cost of 
;$6,015,680. The buildings for 1898 aggregated $1,733,000— an increase of 
$464,700 over the business of 1897. The increases during these latter 
years shows a gradual progress toward another era of widespread 
growth, while the substantial character of the numerous handsome edifices 
of recent construction continues to add an imposing air of grandeur to 
the crowded avenues of commercial thrift. A number of the larger 
buildings were erected at costs ranging from $200,000 to $1,500,000, while 
there was a surprising uniformity that seemed to partake of the spirit 
of rivalry in the building of delightful dwellings, covering miles of terri- 
tory, at prices ranging from $25,000 to $50,000, while no small number of 
palatial homes cost various sums, ranging from $50,000 to $150,000, were 
finished in those progressive times. Throughout the city the class 
of buildings costing from $5,000 to $10,000 predominated. Such buildings 
sprang up by the scores and hundreds, and such is the prevailing order 
in the development of to-day. Granite and iron, brick and stone are the 
materials arbitrarily used, and ornamental architecture is the rule. 

Only a few of the more costly buildings can be mentioned in detail. 
The Equitable Building, covering one-fourth of a city block, nine stories, 
is constructed of granite and pressed brick, with terra cotta trimmings, 
absolutely fire proof, and cost $2,000,000. The Brown Palace Hotel, nine 
stories, built of iron and red sandstone, the rotunda and wainscoting fur- 
nished in Mexican onyx, also absolutely fire proof, cost $1,400,000. The 
Mining Exchange Building, conspicuous for its beauty, symmetry and 
solidity of architecture, granite foundation, red sandstone and brick, 
seven stories, $300,000. The Cooper Building, eight stories, granite found- 
ation, brick, trimmed with stone, a structural gem of the city, $225,000. 
The Masonic Building, six stories, granite and red sandstone, hard wood 
finish, carved exterior, $250,000. The Klttredge building, seven stories, 
granite and white lava stone, $400,000. The Peoples National Bank, nine 
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stories, granite and red pressed brick, $263,000. Ernest and Granmer 
Building, eight stories, red sandstone and pressed bricls, $400,000. The 
California Building, six stories, $150,000. The Boston block, an ornate 
and majestic structure, nine stories, $300,000, and numerous school and 
church buildings ranging in cost from $25,000 to $280,000. 

Under a system of listing for reference, one of the leading fire Insur- 
ance companies of Denver keeps a record of every house in the city, and 
is authority for the statement that there are 33,000 buildings in Denver, 
and that less than 4,000 of this number are built of wood. 

During the past three years the greater part of the building has been 
in dwelling houses to meet the demand of a fast increasing population, 
and the rate of increase in this direction indicates more clearly than any 
other condition the substantial growth of the city. There were seventy- 
eight business houses and 343 dwellings built in 1898, the latter class cost- 
ing $927,800, and the list of new buildings included seven churches, two 
school buildings and two hospitals. The prospect at the opening of spring 
is, that there will be more building in Denver in 1899 than In any year 
since the panic of 1893. 



Public Buildings 



The capital city of the Centennial state possesses, primarily among its 
public buildings, a $2,500,000 capitol, constructed of granite, marble, onyx 
and steel, every foot and pound of which material came from the bound- 
less resources of the state. This structure was begun late in the eighties, 
and was first occupied by state officers and the first session of the assem- 
bly met in it in 1893. The site is an imposing one. Located on a hill in 
the center of a plat three blocks long and one block wide, the structure 
Itself takes up ground space equal to a block, and its construction is 
such as to make it last until time is no more. The Arapahoe County 
court house, of Colorado sandstone, cost $300,000, and Is valued, with 
grounds, at $1,200,000. It Is a four-story structure, one being added 
within two years, and as it at present stands, is a neat as well as sub- 
stantial structure, in every way a credit to this city, unrivaled in its 
variety of architecture. The city hall, constructed of undressed lime- 
stone, cost $225,000. All the city officials, including the board of public 
works and the fire and police board, one steamer and truck company of 
the fire department, the firemen's gymnasium and the city jail and quar- 
ters for the patrolmen, the police surgeon, police telephone and fire alarm 
systems and patrol wagon, each find comfortable quarters within its walls. 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce, the engine which furnishes the 
motive power for the onward progress of the Queen City of the Plains and 
the Centennial state as well, conducted by a body of progressive, wide- 
awake business men, is housed in a $200,000 building, constructed of lava 
stone in the rough, with red sandstone trimmings. Here regular weekly 
meetings, always well attended, are held and matters appertaining to the 
business welfare of the city and state discussed, formulated and carried 
into execution. On the first floor front are the offices of the secretary of 
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the Chamber, and that of the secretary of the National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation. On the same floor is the City Library, containing 31,000 volumes, 
and in the basement, right under this room, is the file and free reading 
room, containing fresh editions of every publication of any importance 
in the world. On the second floor Is a large public hall. 

Arapahoe County is possessed of a model county Jail and hospital. 
The former has received most flattering commendation from prison soci- 
eties, as it is a model of construction and management. The hospital 
cares for those both ill of mind and body. 

Two more public buildings, for several years talked of, are now near- 
Ing a realization. Denver will undoubtedly have an auditorium within the 
next twelve months. The city charter is so constructed that special legis- 
lation is found necessary to permit the issuing of bonds for such a struct- 
ure. An act to this effect was passed at the present session of the legis- 
lature, and the people will at this spring election vote on the matter of 
Issuing $400,000 in bonds to raise a fund with which to build the largest 
public meeting place west of the Missouri River. The other public building 
is to be a museum of natural history, which public spirited citizens will 
erect 

A little less than ten years ago the United States government completed 
a building now jointly used as a postoflSce and custom house, by the United 
States commissioner, land registrar, Internal revenue collector, federal 
District Court ofllcers, secret service and weather bureau, and it has al- 
ready become too small for the needs of these different branches of 
the service. 

Note.— Since the above was written, the city election has been held, 
and the auditorium bond proposition carried by a large majority.— Editor. 
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New Coinage Mint 



During the past year ground was broken, and by this time the found- 
ations are laid for a $500,000 United States mint, where money will be 
coined. This will take the place of the assay office conducted here by 
the government for thirty years or more. 

Hotels 

Denver is without a rival in the country in its hotel accommodations. 
It has more first-class hotels, public and private, and more furnished 
apartment houses than any other city of its size, and more and better than 
many cities of its size. There is no national gathering too large for it to 
accommodate. A test of its ability in this line was made in 1892, when 
the triennial conclave of the Knights Templar was held In Denver. 



The Brown Palace. 

THE BROWN PAUCE 

First among Denver's hotels stand the Brown Palace, than which no 
more complete caravansary exists west of New York City. It is fully 
equipped in the most modern manner to accommodate 1,000 guests. Nine 
stories high, built of stone, steel, copper, marble and onyx, facing three 
thoroughfares, every room permitting of a bath of Colorado sunshine and 
a view of the everlasting snow-clad peaks of the Rocky Mountains. The 
building was three years in construction, and cost a million and a half dol- 
lars. Within its walls the guest can have his every wish gratified at a mo- 
ment's notice, and on a scale that meets the approbation of the most exact- 
ing. It is provided with its own water system from a number of artesian 
wells, has its own ice plant, laundry, lighting and heating plants— it is a 
home for the traveler. 
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The Albany. 

THE ALBANY 

This house ranks among the modern hotels of the West. It Is located 
almost In the center of the city and directly opposite the Equitable Build- 
ing and the First National Bank. It is a favorite stopping place for 
stockmen, and during the shipping and trading season its lobby is filled 
with these gentlemen. 

This hotel has four fine fronts, and the sun shines in every room; it i& 
well ventilated, and provided with fire escapes. It is conducted on both 
the European and American plans, and can take care of 700 guests. 



Marbham Hotel. 

THE NEW MARKHAM 
The New Markham is conducted on the European plan, and can com- 
fortably accommodate 200 guests. It is located in the central part of the 
city, within easy distance of all the leading business houses, banks and 
restaurants. It has lately been refurnished, and as a hotel of this char- 
acter is easily in the lead of any other in the city. 
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Windsor Hotel. 

THE WINDSOR 

The Windsor still maintains its reputation as the second largest hotel 
in the city and second to none in the West in all its appointments. It was 
built during the great mining boom following the discovery of gold in 
Leadville, by an English syndicate, and no pains nor money was spared 
to make it as handsome and complete as these could do. It is six stories 
high, and 800 guests can be entertained at one time. It has the largest 
dining room in the state, and its cuisine is unsurpassed. 

The Windsor for years has been the favorite home of the mining men, 
and a great many stock growers and dealers stop here. It is within easy 
reach of all places of interest and the business center of the city. 



The American House. 
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THE AMERICAN 

Since the early history of the city, the American has been known as 
"The Old Reliable." The reputation of its table is known all over the 
state, and while the city to some extent has grown away from it, the 
American is still the home of a great many of the old-timers who refuse to 
be inveigled away by the French bills of fare and other "new-fangled 
ideas'* of the modern hotel. The capacity of the house is about 600. 



St. Jamee Hotel. 



THE NEW ST. JAMES. 



The New St. James, while having an old reputation as one of the best 
hotels in Denver, has lately been refurnished and redecorated until it is 
now comparatively a new hotel. It is located directly in the heart of the 
city and opposite the Tabor Grand opera house, the leading theater in the 
city, and but one block from the postofflce. Street cars from the Union 
Depot and all parts of the city pass in front of the main entrance or less 
than half a block from it. 

It possesses all modern conveniences, and can accommodate 600 people 
very comfortably. 
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Oxford Hotel. 



THE OXFORD 



Another leading and popular European hotel of the West is the Oxford, 
located within half a block of the Union Depot. It is managed by one of 
the most successful of hotel managers. The cuisine of its restaurant has 
kept the 160 rooms in the building filled since it came under its present 
management. 
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Hotel Imperlale. 

LIMPERIALE 

This house Is more of a family hotel than for the accommodation of 
transients. It is located in a fashionable neighborhood, and has rooms 
for 150 guests. Everything is modern, the dining room being on the top 
floor, affording its patrons a most beautiful view of the city and sur- 
rounding mountains. 
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Broadway Theatre and Metropole Hotel. 



THE METROPOLE HOTEL 



This house is a family hotel, with every modern convenience. It main- 
tains an excellent cafe in connection with its appointments, which is weU 
patronized by those who desire to patronize the European plan of living. 
About 400 guests can be taken care of at one time. 
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A Denver^BeMdence. 

Brilliant by Day and Night 

Shining in the reflection of Colorado's golden sunlight almost every 
day, and illuminated by the glare of lamps and electric arcs by night, 
Denver is always a brilliant city. While the cleanest and brightest of gas 
is still manufactured and served to a large part of the population by the 
old pioneer gas works, which for so many years lighted the by-ways and 
homes of the people, the more brilliant element of electiiclty has taken its 
place in general use. However, its business is still indispensable to this 
as to all communities, and in various ways it is important and consider- 
able. Twenty-five per cent, of the manufactured article is used for fuel 
and heating purposes, and it supplies the several railway companies and 
the Denver cable cars with a large amount of the Pintsch illuminant 

All the public lighting is now supplied by the Denver Consolidated 
Electric Light Company, which operates two large plants which are in 
constant operation, furnishing the electric current to 1,000 arc 
lamps in the city streets, 500 commercial arcs, and nearly 100,- 
000 incandescent bulbs. The company realizes a steady increase 
of business by reason of the growth in building, and, owing to the 
tendency of merchants to a more liberal patronage, both for added bril- 
liancy in a general way, and for features of decoration. The company 
employs about 100 men, and pays an estimated average of $80,000 per year 
In wages. In a short time the gas and electric light companies will be 
consolidated under the control of the Consolidated Electric Company, but 
final arrangements have not yet been consummated. 
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Denver's Smooth Paved Streets 

The many long, level, smooth-surfaced streets and avenues of Denver 
have always formed one of the features which has spread abroad the 
fame of this city. Before the era of paving the natural condition of these 
streets, except the occasional clouds of dust in summer and the mud of 
winter at the time of thaw, were suitable for all commercial purposes, 
as well as that of the fashionable drive; and thus it is to-day in the unim- 
proved portions. During the past few years considerable progress has 
been made in paving, and now all the principal streets in the central por- 
tion of the city are laid with a heavy, durable coating of asphalt 
Eleven miles and three-quarters of the streets are thus paved, while two 
miles and a quarter are laid with block stone and concrete, where re- 
quired by the excess of heavy traflSc. These streets are kept as free from 
filth as those of any city in the world, and the anfnual cost of street 
cleaning and sprinkling is $65,215. The city is underlaid with a system 
of sewers having an aggregate length of 223 miles, constructed at a cost 
of $2,452,790.27. Measures have been adopted for a system of storm sew- 
ers by districts, which, when all are completed, will give the city splendid 
drainage and add a million or more to the cost of such works. 



Beautiful Parks 

If there is any provision of tlie city government by which the people of 
Denver are blessed beyond all other privileges and benefits, it is in the pos- 
session of numerous parks, with their delights of shade, music, flowers and 
refreshing views of limpid water in the beautiful lakes which form a part 
of these public resorts. The total park area of Denver is 510 acres, and 
there are nine of these breathing places in Denver, besioes three large 
gardens under private control, where ample provision has been made for 
the recreation and amusement of the people— commodious theaters and 
dancing pavilions, yachting facilities and museums forming the sources of 
attraction. So numerous and well appointed are the places suited to such 
purposes that the choice of places for picnics, festivals and all manner of 
social reunions is never a difficult matter. 

City Park, containing 320 acres, was laid out and planted to trees and 
shrubbery in 1882. It has now grown into a place of charming verdure, 
its adornment receiving every year every possible suggestion of improve- 
ment in the way of artistic design upon its lovely vistas of flowery land- 
scape. On the lake in the center of the park daily concerts are given, after- 
noon and evening in the summer, by the leading orchestra of Denver, 
and becomes an attraction and a most delightful means of recreation for 
the whole people of the city and all classes go there for an hour of pleas- 
ure and refreshment. Upon alternate days each one of the parks is served 
with orchestral music, and these entertainments are paid for by the city. 
The total cost of maintaining these parks in 1897 was $45,572.82. The ap- 
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propriation for parks for 1898 was $87,085. This increase is due to meas- 
ures inaugurated during the past year looking to the purchase of a num- 
ber of parks to various directions equally distributed for the benefit of the 
people on the outskirts of the city. The high ground of the North Side 
and as many as thirty-eight eligible pieces of ground. The several 
public grounds are City Park, Lincoln Park, Congress Park, Capitol Hill 
High Point, Fuller, Chaffee, Dunham, Curtis and Racing Association Park, 
while Manhattan Beach, Berkeley lake, Rocky Mountain lake. Chutes 
Park, are the principal places of pleasure resort. 



East and North Denver High Schools 

The Schools of Denver 

For many years it has been, as it is now, the common fame of Denver, 
that it is excelled by no city in the United States for the number and ex- 
cellence of its public schools, and for the thoroughness of its educational 
system. Without boasting, it can be truly said that the latter statement 
is fully verified by the number of young men and women who annually 
go out from these institutions into places of honor and responsibility in 
public affairs, in the intellectual professions, and stations of business en- 
terprise. The school enrollment for 18d0 is approximately 21,000, which 
is an increase of 1,000 over that of 1808— a fact that indicates a rapid 
growth of the city. To accommodate so large a number, there are five high 
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schools and fifty-nine school houses for the common or graded classes, 
including the kindergartens. The East Denver High School building is one 
of the largest in the country, is a model of ornate architecttre, and unex- 
celled in its appointments for educational purposes, The growth of popu- 
lation requires additional buildings every year for the common schools, and 
for this purpose there is ample and permanent provision under the laws 
and land holdings of the state. All the schools are paid for when built 
Following is an epitome of school statistics for 1898; an increased enroll- 
ment for 1899 being noted: 



Boulevard School. 

Schools.— Four school districts in the City of Denver. Total receipts, 
1897, $738,117.65; total expenditures, $69t],773.16, of which amount $395.- 
429.39 was paid for teachers* salaries; balance on hand, $41,344.49: total 
number of persons of school age, 29,298; total number enrolled in public 
schools, 20,153; average daily attendance, 16,153; total number enrolled in 
high schools. 2,025; total number enrolled in private schools, 1,500; total 
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number enrolled in kindergartens, 2,500. There are 480 teachers employed 
in the public schools of Denver, namely: Males, sixty-five, with an aver- 
age salary of $120 per month; females, 415, with average salaries of $76 
per mouth. Sixty kindergarten teachers are also employed; average sal- 
ary, $45 per month. There are 60,000 volumes in the school libraries of 
the city districts, aside from text-books. 

In addition to the public schools, the number and exalted character 
of the various institutions of learning under secular and ecclesiastical con- 
trol would be creditable to any city of the older civilization. For the 
higher education, the University of Denver, which originated and is grown 
under the supervision of the Methodists of Denver, is the largest institu- 
tion of the kind west of St. Louis. Other schools and colleges are: Wefet- 



Westminster UDlverslty. 

minster University, under the Presbyterians; Wolfe Hall, ladies' semi- 
nary, under the Episcopalians; Jarvis Hall, military academy; Woman's 
College, Gross Medical College, Denver Homeopathic Medical College. 
Catholic institutions: Jesuit College. Loretto Academy, St. Mary's Acad- 
emy, Immaculate Conception School, Sacred Heart Parish School, St. Leo's 
Parish School, School of the Annunciation. St. Domingo's Parish School, St. 
Elizabeth's Parish School, St. Joseph's Parish School, St. Mary's Catholic 
Parish School. Besides these are many private schools devoted to nu- 
merous distinctive branches of learning, including language, oratory, 
music and art. 
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Trinity Methodist Church. 



A City of Many Churches 

It is the standing boast of nearly every city of considerable advance- 
ment In all things else that it is '*the City of Churches." If any city out- 
side of Rome, with its array of templed shrines— one for every day in 
the year— that is exclusively entitled to such a distinction, that city cer- 
tainly must be Denver, to the exclusion of all others. Without actual sta- 
tistics, we claim a population of 170,000. By statistics, it is known that 
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Denver contains 155 churches, and if all the worshiping congregations of 
different tenets of faith outside of church organizations were counted, it 
could easily be shown that there is one church in Denver for every 1,000 
of population. Seven churches of the 155 were built last year, and a per- 
mit has been issued for one more this year, making a total of 156. These 
churches are apportioned among the denominations as follows: Method- 
ists twenty-eight. Baptist twenty-two, Presbyterian seventeen, CJongrega- 
tional seventeen, miscellaneous twenty-two, Episcopal thirteen. Catholic 
twelve, Lutheran ten, Jewish five. Christian four. United Brethren three. 
Reformed one, Unitarian one, Universalist one. Denver is not only noted 
for the number of its churches, but the magnificence of many of the build- 
ings which are always among the most conspicuous objects of wonder- 
ing admiration to visitors from all parts of the world. Trinity Metliodist, 
the Central Presbyterian and First Baptist churches, ranging in cost from 
$100,000 to $225,000, are surprising revelations of imposing architecture 
and luxurious expense. Interest in th^se splendid edifices is intensified 
when it is considered that they stand as a testimony to the high standard 
of excellence which dominates a new city in the Far West, and so remote 
from the old established civilization. 



St. Mark's EplMTopnl Church. 
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Hon.W. N BYERS, 
Pr«tid«nt Association Festival of Mountain and Plain. 



The Festival of Mountain and Plain 

Compiled by John McNamara, Secretary. 

The Festival of Mountain and Plain, as its name Implies, Is a time of 
relaxation from the worrying cares and rush of daily business. But at th^ 
outset let it not be imagined that frivolity and merriment are the sole 
inspiring motives of the great carnival. On the contrary, the Goddess of 
Pleasure is invoiced, not only that a few hours of merry-making may 
brighten up the dulling roadway of business application and daily routine 
of labor, but also that, under the guise of her pleasing garb, the story of 
the growth, wealth and prosperity of our glorious State of Colorado may 
be the more readily received and assimilated. 

The financial panic of 1893 had left its withering trail upon every in- 
dustry of the land. Values went tumbling downward until such a low 
tide of depreciation had been reached that courage had faltered and hope 
had vanished from the realms of business. The prosperous and success- 
ful man of yesterday was to-day's pauper and bankrupt. He who erstwhile 
ordered and commanded, recking not of expense, was now compelled to 
ask himself obnoxious and obtrusive questions of financial shrinkage, with 
a view of the possibility of meeting the morrow's accountings. Luxuries 
were discarded, household expenses curtailed, horses and carriages rele- 
gated to the farm or possibly the auction block. All around was dark- 
ening and hopeless business despair. It was confidently hoped, at first, 
that after the disasters of the summer, the stagnation of the fall and the 
quietude of the winter, a new spring season might instill a renewal of life 
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and vigor into the sluggish channels of dying trade. But the hope wa» 
doomed to disappointment The year 1894 saw the discomfiture and fail- 
ure of many who had, by superhuman effort, survived the crash of 1893. 
Ehterprlse and ambition counted for naught Speculation stood aghast 
at the vast extent of ruin. The season of 1895 seemed at last to offor 
some basis of at least partial hope. Although general business still stood 
inactive and was slow to recover from the shock it had received, never- 
theless a ripening harvest promised abundance to farmers, and live stock 
interests were accordingly prosperous and advancing. These hopes were 
most pleasantly realized in ripening grains and marketable cattle, and 
the two foundation elements of the community were smiling in plenteouH 
abundance. A feeling of renewed security, a desire to be up and doing, 
a tendency to take advantage of the new impetus to prosperity pervaded 
all classes. Above and beyond all was an innate and deep-seated sense of 
gratitude for the l)lessings bountifully showered by nature upon a dis- 
heartened p(»ople, and the general and spontaneous impulse was to pub- 
licly testify in some fitting manner the glad alacrity with which all busi- 
ness interests grasped at the new lease of prosperity. Out of this public 
sentiment of universal gratitude grew the idea of the Festival of Mount- 
ain and Plain. The name seemed most appropriate, and none other has 
since been able to replace its apt fitness. It was designed to form a union 
of the common interests, the common aspirations, the common gratitude, 
and the common new upspringing of the hopes and expectations of all 
localities of the state, whether situated in the miner's home among the 
rugged mountains, or the level lowlands of the husbandman of the plains. 
The time was short in which to prepare for the great event. The date 
was already named; scarce thirty short days away. Experience was lack- 
ing, but earnest endeavor, unfiinchlng assiduity, self-sacrificing work soon 
began to bring forth order and system out of chaos and confusion. And 
when, at the appointed hour, upon the IGth day of October, 1895, the signal 
boomed forth the time to start the mighty pageant which had been her- 
alded from town to town and from hamlet to cabin throughout the length 
and breadth of the state, behold, it promptly materialized, and, to the 
amazement and surprise, not only of the half-doubting multitudes, but 
also of its own half-confident projectors, it moved majestically along the 
crowded highway. It surpassed in attractive interest everything that had 
been promised, and far exceeded every expectation. In the bright proces- 
sion every manner of industry and manufacture and every kind of product 
of the state was fittingly and more or less artistically represented. The 
farmer had in line the produce of his fields, and many pleasing objects 
were constructed of selected grains and grasses, gratifying to the eye, 
and attracting realistic attention to this foundation stone of a community's 
wealth. The fruit raisers were seen with most inviting displays of their 
industry, demonstrating beyond all doubt the immense possibilities of the 
state, nnd proving to the amaz.ement and surprise of the wondering throngi 
the power and fertility of the soil, and the unapproachable flavoring capa- 
bilities of our bright sunshine and unrivaled climate. Ilorae-built machinery 
worked in smonthest revolutions as it was drawn along the line. Ilomt 
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manufactures lost nothing as exhibited in contrast with outside wares. 
Native lumber, next only to the mammoth growths of California, sank to 
the hubs the weary wheels which cainly essayed to support its weighty 
mass. The coal miner stood in line, and surrounded with displays of vast 
and unstinted volume of his indispensable product, gave satisfying assur- 
ance that no fear need ever be entertained of a lack of the life-giving, heat- 
producing mineral, without which the wheels of labor might stop, and life 
itself become a serious problem. Above and beyond all, stood that pro- 
totype of Colorado— the hero of the pick and drill. He who, night and 
day, toils and labors in dust and power smoke, delving for the precious 
metals of the mountains. He, the sinew of the land, the hope and pride 
of the state, was the brilliant attraction, the bright, particular star of the 
gay pageant. From the foremost mining camp of the state came a most 
beautiful creation in the shape of a float. A mountain of richest ore, 
overtopped by a colossal cornucopia overflowing with glittering gold, 
which trickled down the angles and Interstices of the mountain side, 
spreading its glint and glitter on every hand, and diffusing over all its 
yellow effulgence of richest sheen. The entire mass was surmounte<l by 
a beautiful woman standing in queenly attitude, supporting a banner and 
personifying most realistically "The Queen of the Mountains." She stood 
holding in her hand the silken ribbons which extended to the bridles of 
four pairs of handsome, high-bred steeds of matchless beauty, which drew 
her car of triumph. These four pairs of horses were most artistically 
dyed to represent the colors of the leading metals— gold, silver, copper, 
lead— and formed a fitting and appropriate completion to the beautiful 
and pleasing structure, which to the present day still elicits praise and 
approval whenever mentioned. Thus was every industry of the state 
represented and enthusiastically received by an admiring public. After 
this almost historical parade of the first day, it was deemed expedient to 
cater on the next day to the pleasure and enjoyment of the throngs of 
visitors. The second day was, therefore, devoted to a masquerade parade, 
and, in the evening, to a public outdoor mask ball. This feature proved 
to be a most popular one, combined with unalloyed jollity and freedom 
from all care, while nevertheless held strictly within the bounds of 
proper decorum. The acceptability of the masking feature has grown with 
each succeeding year in the favor of the public, and is now looked for- 
ward to with anticipated pleasure and delight. The third day of this 
first festival was again a day of serious and thoughtful study for those 
who would take the trouble to look "behind the scenes." On this day a 
grand military parade was given, composed of United States regulars, 
state militia, cadets, and semi-military civic societies. The accoutre- 
ments were brilliant, and shone dazzling in the glare of the sun. The 
martial music of the bands, the blare of trumpets, the clink of arms, the 
precise step, all appealed to the excited vision and ebullient patriotism 
of the beholders. And behind it all lay the comforting assurance 
that here was the strength of the state, the majesty of the law. the 
mighty arm of power that, when all else should fail, would come prompt 
to the front of danger and with leveled musket and drawn saber enforce 
the command, "Obedience to the State." 
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A Denver Residence. 

Slaves of the Silver Serpent 

The last night of the Festival was allotted to the grand illuminated 
parade of the Slaves of the Silver Serpent. This is a mysterious organ- 
ization growing out of the Festival of Mountain and Plain. Its member- 
ship, its workings, its very existence are kept most Jealously guarded, a 
profound secret to all. The Slaves of the Silver Serpent give yearly an 
Illuminated parade at night, representing various historical, romantic, 
patriotic and mythological subjects by manner of artistically constructed 
floats of a most beautiful design and elegant workmanship. These glitter- 
ing structures are manned by the members of the order clad in appropriate 
costumes of richest material, shining with silver and gold, and especially 
designed to represent the character assumed. The impersonators are ever 
careful to conceal their individual identity and maintain the strictest 
secrecy. After the parade, the organization gives a grand ball to which 
admission is granted only upon personal invitation. This is the social 
event of the season, and is always attended by the elite of the city. No 
pains or expense are spared to make it a most recherche and elegant affair. 
Imagine to yourself, in the first placo, that g( m of a theater, the Broadway, 
brilliantly illuminated with festoons and garlands of electric lights, many 
designs fashioned of incandescent bulbs, the whole shedding a rare re- 
splenden<*e. Add to this, luxuriant decorations in silks, satins and costly 
buntings, banners, flags and scones representing almost every nation of 
the earth, covering? every available space of the interior, or drooping 
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gracefully from the carved and frescoed ceilings, the borders of the danc- 
ing floor lined with potted plants and flowering bulbs, every frontispiece 
or projection of private box decorated with rare exotic plant or graceful 
palm, or still more graceful fern. Suddenly a mysterious silence pervades 
the assembled throng. No command has issued, no order given; but in- 
stinctively a creepy feeling has, like an electric spark, spread itself insin 
uatingly, of its own accord, over the entire audience. Expectancy is on 
the "qui vive." Softly, slowly, almost unheeded a hidden orchestra whis- 
pers forth a weird, uncanny note, which stronger yet and louder growing 
Alls mind and space with ghostly tremor and undeflnable expectancy of 
incomprehensibleness. The proscenium curtain moves and disappears in 
the heiglits. The stage curtain follows. No stir is heard save the con- 
tinued weird music of the splendid orchestra. Now issuing from the 
shadowy depths of the wings glides forth in sinuous coil the long proces- 
sion of gorgeously attired and masked figures of the renowned "Slaves of 
the Silver Serpent." With hiss and rattle and gliding motion of serpen- 
tine sinuosity, with snake-like grace and brilliant resplendence of ever- 
changing hue, each individual figure keeping perfect time of motion 
with gliding progression, the long, snake-appearing mass moves about the 
ballroom floor unbroken, silent, save for a rattle or a hiss, coiling, un- 
coiling, gliding, coiling again ready for the spring of death, its horrid 
head emitting a dreadful hiss whilst swaying to and fro, the continuous 
length of its scaly body swelling from side to side, and its never resting 
tail vibrating in ceaseless activity, while the constant warning of its 
incessant rattle still strikes the thrilling note of present danger. A sud- 
den ominous silence and every individual piece of this mighty monster 
is prostrate in humble adoration, the forehead low-bent upon the ground. 
Nor dare an eye uplift or a muscle change of the recumbent form, for now 
is the supreme moment of the entry of "The Mighty Chief," the king of the 
Slaves of the Silver Serpent, upon whose face no man may look and live; 
therefore, he also is heavily and carefully masked. Surrounded by his 
guards, and preceded by his master of ceremonies, "The Regent of Rec- 
ords," he appears clad in finest robes of rare texture and exceeding value, 
•lecorated most lavishly with priceless Jewels and precious stones, a crown 
of curious workmanship and great worth upon his head. He approaches 
with stately step and conscious pride the dazzling throne. This latter is a 
marvel of beauty; a shell of gigantic size upraised on three steps of ap- 
proach carpeted in richest velvets. The interior of the shell composed 
of pure mother-of-pearl, is polished in the highest degree of the artist's 
skill, and reflects from innumerable prisms and facets of its resplendent 
surface the hundreds of electric lights that mark the graceful outlines 
of its beautiful form. Its over-topping shape forms its own dais, and 
within its shining depth rests the throne-seat, a dreamy creation of lux- 
uriant richness, softness and elegance. The king ascends; no slave has 
dared to move. You notice that he occupies. Intentionally, only one- 
half the gorgeous throne-seat; and, wondering why, you perceive, kneeling 
at his feet, a beautifully dressed page holding in his hands a velvet 
cushion upon which rests a most handsomely worked crown of purest sil- 
ver and gold inlaid with diamonds and brilliants. This is intended for the 
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St. Mary's Academy. 

queen, who is still unknown to all, but who, in obedience to his majesty's 
desire, is present somewhere in the vast audience, awaiting his pleasure. 
The Regent of the Records bends the knee before the Mighty Chief and 
receives a sealed packet. This he opens with care and much ceremony, 
for well he knows that therein lies the name of the favored one, the 
chosen of the King and about to be enthroned Queen. Having assured 
himself that he has read the name aright, he summons to attend him the 
pages and the crown-bearer, and proceeds to search amongst the audience 
for the chosen of the King. With more or less difliculty success is ac- 
complished, and the lady is led forth amidst the plaudits of the audience, 
through the sinuous coils of slaves still in prostrate adoration, to the foot 
of the throne. Here she is graciously received by the King, who hastens 
to place the crown upon her brow and assists her to the seat at his side. 
Royal music bursts forth, and the acclamations of the crowd are deafening. 
At last the adoring slaves arise, and two by two advance In front of the 
throne, where prostrating themselves again, they make humble obeisance 
to their majesties and retire. When the last pair of adoring slaves has* 
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taken its place a signal is given, the band starts the grand march, tho 
slaves disperse, each seeking in the audience his choice of a partner, 
and, headed by royalty, the grand march proceeds. Stealthily, as occasion 
presents itself, each masked figure disappears without attracting attention, 
and presently re-enters in evening dress, mingling with the crowd, un- 
noticed and unknown. 

This is the general outline of the Festival of Mountain and Plain, 
given at first in token of gratitude for a bountiful harvest, it hag 
grown by common consent and public demand to be an annual afTalr, 
which throws a bright and pleasing spot of gladdening sunshine across the 
dull monotony of a year's care and business worry. It is to the adult what 
a holiday from school is to the child. The grown man of steady habits 
and business responsibilities needs a recreation as much as the schoolboy 
needs periodical relaxation from the work of study. The lack of a restful 
day of pleasure and recuperation to either will prove inevitably pernicious 
or fatal. When Greece was nationally interested in her athletic games, a 
Thermopylae was possible. When Rome assembled around the arena to 
crown the victorious gladiator, Roman armies ruled the world. Greece 
became effeminate and fell. Rome lapsed into luxuriant ease and licen 
tious debauchery, and is no more. A community, as well as a nation, may 
be Judged by the character of Its public enjoyments. As long as these en- 
joyments are rational, elevating, instructing, pleasing and recuperative, so 
long will the community which endorses and advances them thrive and 
prosper. The child without ambition to play has no ambition tp study. 
The community without appreciation of public enjoyments is dead to pros- 
perity and progress. 



A DeDver Be«tidence. 
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Denver as a Stock Center 

It has been hard for many people to understand the remarkable pop- 
ularity suddenly acquired by Denver as a live stock center. Within the 
past three years it has sprung: from merely a feeding point for a few cat- 
lie to one of the great markets of the country and as a primary market 
for stock cattle, promises to soon be the market of the country. It is 
simply the result of natural conditions— conditions that cannot be changed 
or altered and the future of Denver as a market for live stock is as certain 
as the continued existence of trade and commerce in this necessary com- 
modity. In the first place, the great cattle supply of the country is lo- 
cated now west of the Missouri river. Prom the great western empire, 
of which Denver is the natural center, are annually drawn more than half 
of the beef and mutton supply of the country. East of Denver lies the 
supply of corn wliich is chiefly valuable when turned into meat. South 
of Denver are the great breeding grounds of the West, where cattle and 
sheep can be bred and grown at the mere cost of gathering and caring 
for. North and west of Denver are millions of acres of the best grazing 
lands of the world, where the cattle bred in the South can I)e reared and 
matured almost to a finished point, and after a short sojourn in the com 
fields, they go on to the beef markets, the best meat that the world can 
produce. Along the eastern slope of the great mountain ranges, tlie 
trail of the southern cattle to the ranges of the North has long been 
located. The building of railroads but followed this natural artery of 
commerce, and Denver, lying directly in the path, naturally proved a stop- 
ping point. From Denver the great iron trails reach east and west, 
north and soutli, in all directions, and thus make it the natural distribut- 
ing point. For many years the cattle of commerce drifted forward and 
back through this city, en route to the grazing fields of the North, or back 
to the corn in the East, and Denver paid little attention to them, more 
than to feed and rest them on their journey. Then a few enterprising 
men began to do a little trading here. Gradually the business grew, 
until now few cattle think of passing Denver without stopping to test the 
market, and thousands change hands at this point, passing from the feeder 
to the grazer, or from the grazer to the feeder. This is a common point for 
all the interests and the business Denver does is simply the great traffic 
that was formerly done upon the open range for want of a better place. 
Here the young cattle are sorted, graded and sold to the grazer from the 
North, and returning again are resold to the feeder from the East. It is 
estimated that the country directly tributary to Denver annually supplied 
over 3,000,000 head of cattle to the markets of the world. There is no 
reason why all of them should not eventually pass througli this market, 
and at the rate trade is growing here, that result may not be far distant. 

The convenience to the markets and ranges has also proven an attrac- 
tion to the many large cattle companies and gradually they are esbiblisli- 
ing headquarters at this point. Every natural advantage is offered the 
stock raiser of the West at this point, and as rapidly as they discover the 
fact, they are making Denver their business home. The building of a 
live stock market in Denver is simply the evolution of trade and the taking 
advantage of natural conditions. 
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Wool Warehouses in Denver 

Not many years ago, when the number of sheep in Colorado was double 
that of the present, and wool growing was a more profitable industry, there 
came to the Denver warehouses for two or three successive years, an aver- 
age of 10,000,000 pounds of the fleece per season. The larger part of this 
stock came from native sheep or sheep grazed in the state. The shipments 
to this point now are Inconsiderable, for the reason, mainly, that the wool 
is handled to better profit by shipping it direct to the scouring establish- 
ments near the principal markets of the country. Thus the vast amount 
of wool that is naturally tributary to this or some convenient western 
point of storage and shipment in mass, is suggestive of the expediency 
of a system of warehouses and wool-scouring establishments in Denver. 
There are two good reasons for the existence of such concerns in the 
West. First, the profits of storage and scouring in connection with the 
advantages of the shipment of clean, standard quality wool to the mar- 
kets direct; and, in the second place, to be in readiness to meet the wants 
of western wool manufactures when they come, as they must, at some 
future time. 

The Great Live Stock Markets of the United States 



The Denver Union Stock Yards 

The large and healthy growth of the business at the Denver Union 
Stock Yards is worthy the attention of all stock men, both buyers and 
sellers, and places Denver in a prominent place among the leading live 
stock markets of the country. 

The following figures, showing the receipts for a period of five years, 
ending December 31, 1898, will demonstrate how steadily has been the 
growth of this market: 

Cattle. Ho?8. Sheep. Hordes. Cars. 

18»4 147,506 94,099 138,990 6,009 6,787 

1895 185,645 47.593 156,412 3,051 7.359 

1896 202,013 .56,537 180,639 2,537 7.795 

1897 248,888 75,065 308.661 2,246 9,660 

1^98 287,678 81,645 284,3a-> 4,831 10,448 

The attention of both shipper and buyer to Denver as a stocker and 
feeder market has been attracted, compelled by its natural geographical 
advantages, it standing as an intermediate point directly between the 
great cattle and sheep raising states of California, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, 
Utah, Western Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, and the cattle 
and sheep feeding states of Eastern Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, 
Wyoming, Montana and the Dakotas. 

Particular stress has always heretofore been laid on "Denver as a Cat- 
tle Market," but the natural advantages of this point as applied to cattle, 
should apply to sheep also, and "Denver as a Sheep Market" should not be 
overlooked, and a glance over the table of receipts given above, will show 
conclusively that it has not been. 
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Strong effort is being made to bring Denver more into prominence as a 
sheep market, and the time is not far distant when "Denver as a Stocker 
and Feeder Market," for both cattle and sheep, will take the lead among 
the great markets of the country. 

The Stock Yard Company, ever progressive and wide-awake to the ne-, 
cessity of keeping pace with the requirements of the large and rapid growth, 
of the business, have expended large sums each year in improvements. 
New and modem hog sheds have been built; large and commodious sheep 
sheds have been erected, and a first-class sheep dipping plant put in, all 
going to make the most perfect facilities for handling this class or stock. 
During the past year the main yards have been remodeled and enlarged 
to double their former capacity. A new and modern exchange building 
was also built to meet the constantly increasing demand for office room, 
by new commission firms locating here, as well as a demand for better 
accommodations by the old firms already established. This building is a 
four-story brick and stone structure, containing about seventy office rooms, 
and is equipped with electric light, steam heat, elevator and all modern 
improvements and conveniences wliich go to make a strictly first-class, 
up-to-date office building. In this building are located the commission 
firms, brokers and traders doing busines on the yards; also, the Union 
Stock Yards Bank, as well as the offices of the Stock Yard Company. 
A postoffice, known as "Stockyards, Colorado." has also been established, 
with quarters in the new Exchange building. Other extensive improve- 
ments are in contemplation for tlie ensuing year, and the outlook for the 
future indicates a continuance of the prosperity and growth of previous 
years. 



Horse Market. City Stock Yards. 
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City Stock Yards 



These yards are located within walking distance of the center of the 
city, and possess every necessary railway facility for the prompt and 
satisfactory handling of live stock. 

More attention is given to the handling of thoroughbred and high 
grades of all kinds than to dealing in feeders and fat stock, and for this 
purpose ample sheds and pens have been constructed. A weekly auction 
sale is held which is well attended from all sections of the West. 

It is the leading horse market of the West, and during the time the 
government was purchasing hnr.<es for the late war these yards were the 
headtjuarters for the purchasing agents of the cavalry. 

Movement of Cattle 

Compiled by Dr. Charles Oresioell, State Veterinarian. 

The following tables show the number of Cattle passed into and through 
Colorado during the years 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897 and 1898: 

1893. 1894. imTi. 1896. 1897. 1898. 

To Colorado 51,216 .31,018 46.109 61.152 85,573 106.009 

To Wyoming 40.666 38,574 39.049 41,332 26,442 7,669 

To Montana 54.784 20,779 78,955 51.3.37 13,789 1,081 

ToDalcotas 29,088 14,651 35,257 38,729 26.593 26,362 

To Nebraska 951 4,264 16,700 13,685 

To Kansas 38,953 69,969 72,773 110 515 192,625 119,481 

Other States 5,746 7,778 10,967 6,707 



Total 215,658 179.255 280.869 310,843 372,689 280,994 

1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 

From Arizona 127,985 138,264 155,603 120,063 

From New Mexico 93,323 78,430 96.516 67,581 

From Old Mexico 16,074 72.478 39,563 

From Texas , 19,561 78,075 48,092 45,550 

From California : 8,247 



Totals 280.869 310.843 372,689 280,994 

These came into Colorado, via: 

1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 

Colorado&SouthernR. R 62,655 45,258 58,535 34,965 52.579 30.733 

Denver A Rio Grande R. R 2,063 7,028 

Atchieon, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. 105,452 114,536 203,319 230,196 311,504 228,476 

ByTrail 47,551 19 461 16,015 23,619 8,606 14.757 

Total ... 215,658 179,255 280.869 310,843 372.689 280,994 

Sheep in«»pected, 1897 and 1898, from New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, Idaho, 
California and Wyoming, for feeding, principally lambs: 

1897. 1898. 

To Larimer County 161,034 165.109 

ToWeldCounty 72.429 .55,122 

To O^ero County 45,^1 50,960 

ToBentCounty 13,727 7.000 

To Losran County 10,839 10,088 

To Morgan County 8.839 1.550 

To Boulder County 2,500 3,.')84 

To Prowers County 10,265 

Oilier Counties 1,434 l,4r9 

Total 316,153 305,137 
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For grazing, principally Btock Bbeep: 

1897. 1898. 

To Arapahoe County 26465 28,481 

To Routt County.. 24,950 

To Las Animas County 14,435 12.577 

To Archuleta County 34,000 

To Conejos County 17,606 

To Pueblo County 4,498 3,435 

To Montezuma County 6,300 

To Montrose County 2.000 4,192 

To El Paso County 2,231 

To Gunnison County 450 

Total 75,029 106,591 



Chicairo Stock YardP. 

Union Stock Yards and Transit Company of Chicago 

Capacity: 75,000 cattle. 300,000 ho^s, 50,000 sheep, 5.000 horses. 
Receipts for 1898: Cattle. 2,480,897; hogs, 8,817,114; sheep, 3,589,439; 
horses, 118,754; calves, 132,733. 

Shipments: Cattle, 805,642: hogs, 1,340,544; sheep, 543,425; horses, 

102,234; calves, 27,844. 
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The yards cover 475 acres of land; 230 acres are covered V7ith plank 
flooring and concrete. There are 13,000 pens, 8,500 of which are covered 
for hogs and sheep.. There are twenty-five miles of streets, thirty-eight 
miles of water troughs, ninety miles of water pipe, twenty miles of sewer- 
age, 245 miles of railroad traclts and sidings, 400 chutes for unloading and 
loading cattle, nineteen chutes for the purpose of unloading horses only; 
75,000 head is an average day*s receipts. John B. Sherman, President; 
J. A. Spoor, Vice President; J. 0. Denison, Secretary-Treasurer; James H. 
Ashby, General Superintendent. 



Omaha Stock Yards 

The five great packers of the world— Armour & Co., Swift & Co., the 
Omaha Packing Company, Cudahy Packing Company, and the Hammond 
Company— have extensive plants at this market. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Roceipte,1898.. 812.244 2,101,387 1,08.5.136 

Sold to packers and feeders, 1898 786,260 2,101,387 850.471 

Daily capacity, 1899 15,000 25,000 15.000 

Daily flangbteriDR capacity, 1899 10,000 25,000 i^OOO 

William A. Paxton, President; P. A. Valentine, Vice President; W. J. 
C. Kenyon, General Manager; J. C. Sharp, Secretary-Treasurer; J. L. Pax- 
ton, General Superintendent. 

This market is largely patronized by the feeders of Nebraska, Iowa 
and Northern Kansas and Southern Minnesota, and by the shippers of the 
Dakotas, Montana, Oregon, Nevada, Wyoming and Idaho. 



The Kansas City Stock Yards. 

The yards cover an area of 161 acres, on which there are 1,200 cattle pens* 
650 hog pens, 200 sheep pens, one and one-half miles of viaducts, twenty -one 
miles of fencing, eighteen acres under roof, nine miles of alleys, nine miles of 
water mains, nine miles of sewers, four miles of railroad track, 1,900 hydrants 
for watering stock, 411 chutes for loading and unloading, fourteen sets of 
Fairbanks' scales, 60,000 and 80,000 pounds capacity; thirty electric arc lights; 
1,200 incandescent lights; capacity of yards per day, 25,000 cattle, 35,000 hogs, 
15,000 sheep, 2,500 horses. 

Cattle and xi«„o ck««.. 

Calves. ^^^- ^**^®P- 

Official receipts for 1«9^ 1,H46,233 3,672,909 980.303 

Sold in Kansas City, 189S 1.757,163 3,596,828 815,580 

C. F. MORSE, E. E. RICHARDSON, 

Vice-Pres. and General Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. 

H. P. CHILD. EUGENE RUST, 

Assistant General Manager. Traffic Manager. 
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St. Jo«eph Stock Yards. 



St. Joseph Stock Yards Company 

St. Josq>h, Mo. 

YARDAGE CHARGES. 

Cattle 20 cents per head 

Hogs 6 cents per head 

Sheep _. 5 cents per head 

FEED CHARGES. 

Hay 60 cents per 100 lbs. 

Corn 60 cents per bushel 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, ^nd Mules. 

Receipts, 1897 49.143 1,222 426.692 13,915 2,902 

Receipts, 1898 225,984 9,089 1,034,125 121,707 10,587 

G. F. SWIFT, JNO. DONOVAN, Jr., 

President. Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 

M. B. IRWIN, 

Traffic Manager. 



Fort Worth Stock Yards Company 

OFFICIAL RECEIPTS FOR 1H98. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Horses and Mules. 

192,a">6 60.415 13,597 1,797 

G. W. SIMPSON, W. E. SKINNER, 

President. General Manage •. 
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Colorado Packing Company. 



The Colorado Packing Industry 

As yet, the Colorado packing industry is considered as one of the In- 
fant Industries of the state, but it is a most lusty infant and at the growth 
attained during the past year it will soon rank among the leading indus- 
tries of Colorado. The only drawback has been the difficulty in securing 
fat cattle to slaughter. Western farmers and stockmen are only just 
commencing to learn how to feed cattle, and the number fattened in the 
state do not begin to supply the demand. During the past year, the Den- 
ver packers have been compelled to bring in fat cattle from all the ad- 
joining states, including Texas. 

The largest packing Institution is that of the Colorado Packing and 
Provision Company. This company has a large modem plant at the stock 
yards in Denver, which is being enlarged this year to accommodate the 
growing trade. The demand of this plant alone absorbs all the beef 
cattle that come to Denver naturally. The plant Is modem in every re- 
spect, and the cattle slaughtered are handled to the best advantage by the 
most modern methods, every part of the animal being utilized, from the 
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hoofs to the horns, including the blood and entrails. This enables the 
Colorado Company to compete with the largest packers of the East. 

In 1898 the Colorado Packing Company did a business amounting to 
over a million dollars, and this year their output will be almost doubled, 
owing to the large additional capacity built on. The company has buyers 
on the Denver market constantly and Missouri River prices are paid for 
good killing cattle, hogs and sheep. The plant has a capacity now of 
about 200 cattle, 800 hogs and 400 sheep per day, and the demand for the 
product is constantly greater than the supply, the dressed meats and 
products being shipped to all sections of the West from Denver to tlie 
Pacific coast, and south into Texas, Arizona and New Mexico. 



The Standard Packing Company 



The Standard Meat and Live Stock Company is another packing firm 
tliat is rapidly forging to the front. This firm has a modem plant near 
the city, and is steadily increasing the output, paying especial attention 
to the mutton business. As the company owns large ranches in Wyoming 
and Kansas, it is able to keep a large supply of killing stock on hand. 

The Klink & Bruck Packing Company is anotlier firm that is growing 
and gradually extending its business. At present it is confining most 
of its trade to the local business of the state, but is kept busy supplying 
a long list of customers with fresh meat and packing house products. 
There are several other packing companies in the state, all of which are 
growing and taking care of the cattle as rapidly as they come. The 
future growth of the industry depends entirely upon the growth of the 
feeding industry in the state, as there is no difllculty whatever in finding 
a market for all the product. The time is not far distant when the 
eastern packers will l)e compelled to yield this market entirely to the Col- 
orado packers. 
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E. H GRUBB. 



The Range Exhibition 



The organization of the National Live Stock Exhibition Association, 
which occurred early this year, was one of the happy results of an exhi- 
bition of range cattle given by the stockmen of Denver during the last 
meeting of the National Live Stock Association. The idea first had its 
birth during the first meeting of stockmen in Denver, in 1898. It was 
while the National Live Stock Association was being born, and hundreds 
of stockmen from all sections of the country were in Denver discussing 
the many changes that had come over the industry in the West, that 
Eugene H. Grubb, of Carbondale, Colorado, a breeder of cattle and sheep 
of the blue blood kind, and L. Ogilvy, of Greeley, another breeder of high 
grade stock, got into an argument over the merits of the sheep they 
were raising, and the result was a wager as to who could produce the 
best lamb at the next meeting in Denver. The idea suggested a live stock 
exhibit, and Mr. Grubb thought that not only the two lambs in question 
should be shown, but also the cattle that are being bred in Colorado. 
Later in tfie year the matter was taken up in earnest, and after many 
conferences and through proffered assistance from such well-known be- 
lievers in good cattle as John Clay, Jr., George W. Ballantlne, A. Becker, 
E. Bosserman, Andy Campion and other builders of the Denver market, 
the idea developed into an exhibition of range cattle — cattle that were 
born and bred on the range and had never tasted com. It was a new 
idea. Nothing of the kind had ever before been attempted, and many 
predicted that it would be a failure; but a committee was organized, con- 
sisting of A. Becker, chairman; F. P. Johnson, secretary; J. W. Hurd, 
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treasurer; Andy Campion, E. Bosserman, Milt Marli, W. S. Hodges, D. 
R. Brigbam, Franl^ Standisli and others, and purses aggregating $2,000 
were hung up to be competed for, nothing less than a carload of cattle 
being accepted in competition. The result was about 1,500 head of cat- 
tle in competition from all sections of the western country, and one of the 
most interesting exhibits of cattle ever seen in the country. Coming as 
it did from the ranges of the West, it attracted the attention of stockmen 
from all sections of the country. 

The following was the award of the judges in the January show: 

Entry No. 22— Chambers & Wkitney, Evanston, Wyo. First prize, $250 
for best load two-year-old steers from any state; fourth prize, $150, for the 
best load Northern twos. 

Entry No. 7— Swan Land and Cattle Company, Wyoming, Alex. Bowie, 
manager. Second prize, $250, for best load yearling steers from any state; 
fifth prize, best load of yearlings from northern division, cut glass bottle, 
Daniels & Fisher. 

Entry No. 22— D. E. Newcomb and G. E. West, La Jara, Colo. Third 
prize, $150, for the best load of yearlings from any state; sixth prize, $150, 
for best load of yearlings, northern division. 

Entry No. 21— August Grundel, Gypsum, Colo. Tenth prize, best load 
of two-year-old steers from Colorado, $100 silver medal. Specials: Loving 
cup from G. H. Braman, buggy robe from Leonard-Scheck Saddlery Com- 
pany. 

Entry No. 38— Mower Company, Delta, Colo. Eleventh prize, $100, for 
the best load yearling stters from Colorado; silver medal, special: Cup 
from Joslin & Park. 

Entry No. 14— J. O. Dostal, Aroya, Colo. Twelfth prize, $100, for the 
best load yearlings from Colorado; spurs, from Heiser, and bridle from 
Mueller. 

Entry No. 5-Swenson Bros., Childress, Texas. Seventh prize, $159, 
for tlie best load of two-year-old steers, southern division; eighth prize, 
for best load yearling steers, southern division. 

Entry No. 15— Mrs. C. Adair, Richard Walsh, manager, Paladuro, 
Texas. Ninth prize, $150, for best load calves from southern division. 

Entry No. 1— Charles N. Whitman, Tascosa, Texas. Silver medal for 
second best load of calves from Texas. Special: Saddle from Wilson & 
Co., Denver. 

Entry No. 9— J. V. Vickers, Geronimo, Arizona. Silver medal for third 
best load of calves, southern division; jug whisky and box cigars, Wolfe 
Londoner. 

Entry No. 3— Reynolds Laud and Cattle Company, Channing, Texas. 
Silver medal for second best load two-year-old steers, southern division. 
Special: liOving cup from Braman. 

Entry No. 16— Smith Bros., Grand Junction, Colo. Silver medal for 
second best load of calves from Colorado. Specials: Stetson hat, from 
Babcock & Co. ; silk umbrella. Tucker and Co. 

Entry No. 21— Eugene H. Grubb, Carbondale, Colo. Silver medal for 
third best load of calves from Colorado; saddle and bridle from W. R. 
Thompson & Co., Rifle, Colo., for ten best calves from western slope 
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Entry No. 12— Charles Harden, Wldowfield, Wyo. Silver medal for 
third best load of two-year-old steers, northern division; Jug whisky and 
box cigars. 

Entry No. 11— J. M. Cunningham & Co. Silver medal for best load calves 
from northern division; Jug whisky and box cigars; lantern. 

Entry No. 24— Adams Live Stock Company, Alamosa, Colo. Silver 
medal for third best load yearlings from Colorado; Stetson hat 

Entry No. 10— William Boot, Montrose, Colo. Silver medal for second 
best load two-year-old steers from any state. Specials: Elegant picture, 
from Denver Dry Goods Company; hunting coat, from Spalding-Haywood 
Arms Company; Jug whisky and box cigars from Wolfe Londoner. 

So successful was this first show that almost immediately the men 
who were interested in making the first a success, got together and formed 
the National Live Stock Exhibition Association, and it is the intention to 
hold annual exhibitions, taking in all classes of cattle and live stock, and 
It is believed that the exhibition will be made one of the great annual 
events of the western country, as the competition will be open to the 
whole country. The officers of the association are as follows: A. Becker, 
President; Henry Gebhard, Vice President; William G. Perry. Secretary, 
and W. G. Fine, Treasurer. The date of the next meeting is not an- 
nounced, but it will probably be held in Denver about next January. 



The Denver Chamber of Commerce 

"The foundation of states and the upbuilding of cities, under the con- 
ditions of modern civilization, require more genius and statesmanship 
than did formerly the conquest of empires. The dream of the imagination 
which pictured a great commercial city upon the site of a barren plain; 
the wisdom, tact, resource and effort which made that dream a living 
reality; the prompt establishment of Christian churches and schools for 
higher education for the venturesome people who followed ihe magic of 
the dreamer; the successful outcome of a rich and prosperous state and 
a great and progressive city, constitute one of the most marvelous chap- 
ters in the history of the West, and stamp tne projector and leader in 
those achievements as a man of rare genius, great and practical statesman- 
ship, and deep and sincere philanthropy." 

In these words did the Denver Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade speak in the fourteenth year of its existence of one of its founders 
and active supporters— the late John Evans. 

Among the early settlers in Denver were men who recognized that only 
through the concentration of ideas into organized effort could their hopes 
and aims be realized and that individual efforts for the public good were 
not as apt to come to fruition as the harmonious action of many directed 
to the same end. 

In 1884, ex-Governor Evans and a few other public spirited citizens met 
and decided that, although there was then in Denver a Board of Trade, 
there was need of an organization planned on broader lines, and so the 
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Cbumber of Commerce. 

Chamber of Commerce was organized, *'not for pecuniary gain nor for 
profit, but to gatlier and disseminate information not only of the City of 
Denver, but the entire state." Very soon thereafter, these two organiza- 
tions were merged into one, and the Denver Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade became recognized as the great commercial organization 
of the Rocliy Mountain region, and its influence ever since has been di- 
rected on the lines laid down by its founders. Neither religious nor polit- 
ical differences have interfered with its good work. Conservatively but 
steadily it has promoted and fostered the industries of the entire state, co- 
operating with similar organizations in different portions of the United 
States on national questions of commercial interest, it stands to-day rec- 
ognized everywhere as the most potent factor in the upbuilding and de- 
veloping of Colorado. 



The City Library 



The City Library, which was founded by the Chamber of Commerce, 
in 1886, and had been conducted by it, with the assistance of an appro- 
priation from tlie city in late years, was last August given to the city, 
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under an agreement that a tax of one-half mill should be levied for its 
support. This puts the library on an equal financial footing with the 
libraries In cities of the same population, and eventually will bring the 
library up to a size commensurate with the city's other educational insti- 
tutions. 

Plans are now being prepared for a temporary building. When that 
is completed, the Public Library will be consolidated with it This will 
make a collection of about 60,000 volumes. As the Income from the one- 
half mill tax will give an income of nearly ^30,000 yearly, the library 
should be able to add not less than 10,000 volumes a year. This would 
make a library of more than 100,000 volumes by the time It Is expected the 
permanent building will be ready for occupancy. 

Denver has a large leisure class, and a population largely given to 
reading and stud3% and the two libraries have been well patronized, al- 
though in quarters not designed for such purposes. When the two are 
brought together in a suitable building, it is confidently expected that the 
use will surpass that of any city of its class in the country. 

Street Railway System 

Denver is exceptionally well provided in the matter of street railway 
transportation. Few cities can lay claim to as thorough and effective 
service. But a few years ago, a limited number of horse cars dragged 
their tantalizing motion over a few miles of the town's most populated 
streets. So primitive was this method of transportation that It was next 
to impossible for laboring men, clerks, mechanics and oflice men to live 
in homes of their own beyond the circumscribed limits of the business 
or wealthy centers and have any fair chance of promptitude at the places 
of their daily avocations. Rapid transit has changed the situation; now, 
the humblest home, however located among the outlying suburbs of the 
city, is reached within a few minutes by the weary wage-earner after his 
day of toil. 

The rapid growth of the city's population expanded its business and 
residence districts, until the cable in its turn was coiled away in neglected 
disuse, and replaced by the electric current as a means of rapid and cheap 
transportation. 

Probably no other cause has been so powerful in the upbuilding of the 
city as the extension of Its street railways. Many of their branches have 
been and still remain unproductive of net results to the company, but 
with commendable energy as well as foresight of future benefits, these 
lines are maintained In as perfect order and systematic service as the best 
paying mains. No section of the city has ever shown good need of rail- 
way facilities without having been promptly met with favorable consid- 
eration at the hands of the companies. 

During the past year the Denver Consolidated Tramway Company 
changed and relaid its tracks along Fifteenth street and Colfax avenue. 
The old rails were replaced with seventy-two-pound steel rails laid on 
creosoted ties, embedded in cement, making a track superior to that used 
by many of the celebrated eastern railway lines. 
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The company is at present remodeling its entire rolling stock, and 
building two common length cars into one carriage of standard length and 
proportions, with vestibules and fenders, at a cost of over $200,000. 
Each motor car is provided with two motors of thirty-five horse power 
each. This is a late improvement over the first motors in use, which were 
only of ten-horse power. 

The books of the Tramway Company show that during the year 1808 
its system carried 20,090,660 passengers, and issued 4,656,350 transfers. 
Two hundred and thirty cars were used, which traveled over 4,670,00t) 
miles of track. Its gross receipts amounted to $743,360. Its system of 
transfers is in such general use and of such great public convenience, 
that, practically, each passenger rides over two lines for the one fare. 
The company owns 100 miles of track, three power houses, of 1,200-horse- 
power capacity, and employs 500 men. 

The Denver City Railway Company is the only cable line now in the 
city. It was the owner of the West End Electric Company. The two 
have forty miles of track, immense power houses of 1,600-horse-power ca- 
pacity, 100 cars, employs 400 men, and during the year of 1898 carrle<l 
9,600,000 passengers. The system made no improvements during the year, 
as it was in the hands of a receiver. At foreclosure proceedings, early in 
the year, the system— which had cost $4,000,000 to construct and equip— 
was purchased by the Denver Tramway Company for $500,000, and the 
West End went to the same company for $50,000. A consolidation of all 
the railway lines was then effected under the name of the Denver Trac- 
tion Company. The cable will soon be changed into an electric, and trans- 
fers will be given on any line, good to any point in the city, for one five- 
cent fare. 

The central station of the company at Fifteenth and Arapahoe, is a 
busy and an interesting scene. Here the company is now constructing a 
transfer depot of gothic architecture, for the accommodation of its patrons. 
At this point every car of the entire vast system converges regularly, and 
from this common center every point of the city near or far, may be 
expeditiously reached. 

Climate and Health of Denver 

So closely allied is the beautiful climate of Denver with the good 
health of the people, that the terms convey a synonymous meaning, and 
whether we speak of one or both, the impression is the same in the 
minds of the people, wherever the name of the city is known— and Den- 
ver's healthful climate is famous the world over. No attraction of the 
city or state has received stronger tokens of appreciation than those which 
come from all quarters of the globe in praise of its brilliant sunshine, 
and the beneficent influence of its dry, crisp, exhilerating atmosphere. 

It has been said that Colorado possesses an equal wealth of gold in the 
earth and in the air. It would be difficult to estimate, nor are all men 
capable of deciding the relative values of the metallic and the ethereal 
gold in Colorado. To the invalid, in the anguish of physical pain, while 
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despairing of the love and joys of life and human affairs, there is ever 
present the realization that there is a priceless boon, **more precious than 
silver and more to be desired than much fine gold." To such an one the 
boon of health is esteemed of greater value than the gold of all the 
mines in the Rocky Mountain range. Thousands of such people now in 
Colorado attest the greater value of the health-restoring climate, with 
its wealth of golden sunshine and pure, fresh air. 

The beneficial effects of climate at exact altitude of Denver, and in 
an arid country, with its environments of mountain and plain, is an agreed 
fact among the leading medics of America, and this reputation has 
extended to the medical profession in all parts of the world, and the 
greater number of the afflicted who come hither, have made the change 
upon advice of their physicians. There are many reasons, best known 
to the doctors, why altitude, sunshine and a dry climate are most ben- 
eficial to the afflicted, particularly in cases of pulmonary disease; but 
an ex))lanation of these reasons would involve a tedious detail of scien- 
tific technicalities. It is enough for the sufferer to testify, as did the 
blind man after the healing touch of the Divine hand, when he said: "I 
only know that I was blind, but now I see." So thousands can only 
testify that, being sick near unto death, they have bathed in the glorious 
flood of sunshine, breathed the delightful air, and now they are made 
whole. 

In one respect, the benefits of the remedy from nature's great free dis- 
pensary are recognized by the physicians upon the same principle as that 
by which they administer doses of powder and pOls, claiming that neither 
the tonic influence of sunshine and air or the drastic effect of their med- 
icine work a cure, but assist nature in its own work of restoration by 
changing conditions. In Denver we breathe one-flfth more in volume of 
air than is breathed at sea level, in order to take in the requisite allow- 
ance of oxygen. Thus a change takes place in the action of heart and 
lungs. Long continued seasons of sunshine bestow, among other benefits, 
its tonic effect upon the body, and cheering influence upon the mind, while 
the dry climate contributes two potent elements of sanitation— namely, 
the absence of humidity and malarial poison. 

During the past ten years there were In Denver, on an average in 
each year, 314 clear or partly clear days. The climate of Denver permits 
of outdoor life, and there are few days of the entire year when one can- 
not be out in the air with comfort. 



Death Rate 

In aid of these beneficent conditions of nature, the present sanitary 
laws In force in the city make Denver the healthiest city on the con- 
tinent, as statistics will prove. 

The death rate in 1898 was 11.28 per 1,000, which, though near the 
average, was a trifle over that of 1897— a fact that is accounted for in the 
Increase of population, the increment of each year being composed of a 
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certain per cent, of Invalids. The number of deaths in Denver in 1898 
was reported to December 20, at 1,883. Of this number, 500 died of con- 
sumption and Idndred complaints. On account of the favorable climate, 
this city has become practically a sanitarium, to which patients floclc 
from all portions of the world, and^the greater number of those who die 
here from consumption are really transients in search of health. Besides 
this, the number of cases of consumption originating here, except by 
heredity, Is so small as to be unworthy of account. Therefore, it would 
be Just to Denver to exclude these deaths when the per cent, of mortality 
is compared with other cities. However, as the record now stands, only 
four cities— Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha and Kansas City— can claim a 
lower death rate from this cause; but it must be considered that a much 
larger number of such cases of the disease originate in these cities than 
in Denver. Therefore, with the exception of this large proportion of 
mortality that should be chargeable elsewhere, the classification of fatal 
diseases shows Denver to bs the healthiest city in America. 

During the past year there were only forty-three deaths from typhoid 
fever, against sixty three in 1897. while there were only nine deaths from 
scarlet fever against 105 In 1895. The work of the health officers upon 
modem lines, directed by a knowledge of the bacteriology of diphtheria, 
has saved 613 lives in four years, greatly reduced the occurrence of the 
disease, and minimized the mortality. 

The following is the record of mortality, by months, during 1898, with 
comparisons for previous years, the increase of population by 20,000 since 
1895 to be taken into account, thereby showing a large decrease, instead of a 
slight increase, in the death rate, as it appears: 






Typhoid fever.... .S 22010096981 41 63 91 43238 

Scarlet fever 2 110 4 10 9 10 22 105 146 

Diphtheria 422903321711 35 43 19 40 102 

Wiiooping cougli . 000214121000 11 15 13 9 48 

Measles 010000000000 122 10 2 35 

DiarrbcBal di§- 

easee 1 3 1 3 3 14 27 21 13 6 3 3 98 72 96 79 345 

Tuberculosis 42 43 45 46 50 39 32 33 45 30 45 50 500 488 358 343 1,689 

Pneumonia 23 14 10 22 11 14 3 1 4 18 12 15 147 124 17 104 382 

Nephrites 10 10 6 9 10 4 9 10 4 7 5 6 88 81 60 61 290 

Heart disease.... 9 10 17 16 15 7 7 8 9 11 15 6 140 133 116 87 476 

Poison 5 4 4 4 2 4 3 3 2 3 6 5 45 40 38 .36 159 

Violence 8 10 7 10 3 11 11 11 5 6 11 10 103 109 96 101 409 

Totals, all causes. 154 162 149 184 151 150 160 160 135 158 180 140 1.883 1,838 1571 1,626 5,619 
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Oakeg Home. 

Hospitals and Homes 

The City of Denver is well provided with hospitals, and there is no 
place where public charity in this direction is more liberally bestowed, 
or where the afflicted have superior advantages of sanitation, good nurs- 
ing and skillful treatment The success of advanced and heroic surgery 
at two of these institutions, is particularly noted at home and abroad. 
In addition to the several hospitals, there are a number of homes for 
children and adults, under the paternal keeping of various benevolent 
organizations, some of them aided by state appropriations, which become 
at the same time an asylum and a hospital for the inmates. 



St. Luke*6 Hospital. 

St. Luke's Hospital, a magnificent structure with extensive grounds, 
occupies a position of fine advantages of sunlight, fresh air and cheerful 
surroundngs on Capitol Hill. It is provided with all modern equipments, 
and is noted for the excellent discipline of its service and the high order 
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of skill and successful attendance of its staff of physicians and sur- 
geons. 

St. Joseph's Hospital, conducted by the Sisters of cnarity, is a pioneer 
in ministeriDg to the sick and sufferir g. ai d an orrament to the city. 
Here the penniless and unfortunate as well as him who can pay, re- 
ceives every kindness and attention. The same may be said of St An- 
thony's Hospital, under the care of the Francescan Sisters. This is also 
an imposing structure, having accommodation for 150 patients. 

The Union Pacific Railway maintains a well appointed hospital in the 
city, for the homeless, sick and wounded of its line. One of the new 
buildings of last year was the Denver Homeopathic Hospital, erected by 
Denver Society of Homeopathic Physicians, now ready for occupancy. 
The Steele Memorial Hospital is an institution originated by the late 
Dr. H. K. Steele, and consists of seven cottages and a new brick building 
of ten rooms Just completed, for the treatment of infectious diseases, 
and particularly for the care of afllicted children. It is maintained prin- 
cipally out of the funds of the bureau of health. The Frances Jacobs 
Hospital is a noble institution of charity, originated by Mrs. Frances 
Jacobs, deceased. The Arapahoe County Hospital is an indispensable in- 
stitution, having commodious buildings and grounds, and with thorough 
equipment, it has the care of more patients than several of the others 
combined. "The Home," as the name implies, is a place of residence for 
the afflicted, and while serving the purposes of a hospital in a certain 
sense. It is a building of admirable architectural features and a charm- 
ing place of abode. It is a home and sanitarium for the consumptive 
and those of kindred afflictions, to whom the comfortable appointments 
and cheerful aspects of the place have peculiar adaptation. 

Benevolent institutions 

Partaking of the combined nature of nn asylum, a hospital, and a 
school, are numerous institutions for the keeping of the unfortunate, the 
helpless and neglected. These homes are the Brightside Industrial School 
for Boys, the Colorado Cottage Home, the Denver Orphans* Home, the 
Home of the Good Shepherd, Ladies* Relief Home, Medical Mission and 
Workingmcn's Home. Mount St. Vincent's Orphan Asylum, State Home 
and Industrial School for Girls. State Home for Dependent and Neglected 
Children, St. Clara's Orphan Asylum, and the Tabernacle Homeopathic 
Free Dispensary. 

Secret Orders and Societies 

The vast number of secret orders, benevolent and protective asso- 
ciations and clubs, and societies of a miscellaneous nature shows an uni- 
versal unanimity of sentiment recognizing the individual benefits of fra- 
ternal organization. These various orders and societies are divided as 
follows: Masonic— Lodges, commanderies and temples, 22; Scottish Rite, 
10. Odd Fellows, 28; Imperial Order of Muscovites. 1; G. M. of O. F. 
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vcolored), 6; Knights of Pythias, 17; Grand Army of the Republic, camps 
and associations, 15; Sons of Veterans, 10; Veteran Legion, U. S. A., 2: 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, 9; Knights of Honor, 3; Knights and 
Ladles of Honor, 1; Order of Chosen Friends, 1; Improved Red Men, coun- 
cils, 14; Woodmen, camps, 10; Ejiights of the €rolden Eagle, castles, 6; 
Foresters of America, courts, 11; Sons of St. George, 1; College Fraterni- 
ties, 4; Royal Arcanum, 2; American League of Liberty, 2; Improved Order 
of Hepeatophs, 1; Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, branches, 5; Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics, 7; Knights of St John, Roman 
Catholic Union, commanderles, 7; United Modems, 3; Bnal Brlth, 1; 
Knights of the Maccabees, tents and hives, 7; Order of Haru Gari, 7; Or- 
der of Hibernians, divisions, 3; Elks, 1. The benevolent and social organ- 
izations number twenty-eight, embracing associations of a public nature, 
such as the Charity Organization Society of Denver, the Colorado Hu- 
mane Society, the Colorado Pioneers, the Society of Civil Engineers, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., Women's Christian Temperance Union, and 
several business and political organizations. 



Newspapers of Denver 



Denver is furnished with four daily newspapers— two morning and 
two afternoon editions— all of them being Journals of the first class, and 
each striving by the sharpest, most persistent competition possible for 
first position in the estimation of the public. Each has its peculiarity, 
and all have merits that commend them to the most liberal patronage 
of the people. 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 

The Rocky Mountain News is the oldest dally newspaper in this state. 
It has grown up with the state, and it has always been an index and one 
of the foremost promoters of the material growth of the city and state. 
Starting as a small weeltly, its first number was issued by W. N. Byers 
and John L. Dailey, its owners, April 23, 1865. It is, therefore, thirty- 
three years old. In July, 1878. W. A. H. Loveland, deceased, became the 
owner, John Arkins purchasing an interest in the paper in 1880. In 
March, 1886, J. M. Burnell, now business manager of the paper, and 
Maurice Arkins, acquired Mr. Loveland's remaining interests, and the 
paper was conducted by these gentlemen until August 8, 1890, when Mr. 
T. M. Patterson became the owner of two-thirds of the stock. The pa- 
per is published under the editorial management of Mr. Patterson, who is 
its chief of staff. Its pages reflect not only brilliant genius and ability 
of its editor, but shows the work of capable and enterprising journalists 
in all its departments of news. Always a staunch friend of all worthy 
business enterprises, the News has from first to last rendered invaluable 
assistance in furtherance of the work of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, and in aiding and encouraging the live stock business in general. The 
News entertains Its readers daily with an enormous amount of matter, 
covering the affairs of the world, and in all its features compares favor- 
ably with the leading journals of the large eastern cities. 
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A Denyer Residence, 

THE REPUBLICAN 

The Denver Republican has for twenty years been a journal of stand- 
ard mould, though of distinctive characteristics, and an oracle of strong 
influence at home and abroad. When the reader has perused its columns 
and notea the immense amount of labor, the intellectual ability, and the 
tasteful discrimination shown in the gathering, writing and arranging the 
news, the editorial and the various departments of entertaining miscel- 
lany, he must necessarily be impressed that the main effort of the man- 
agement has been to present the public with a real, genuine metropolitan 
newspaper. Such are the characteristics that commend the Republican 
as a leading .lournal of the country. While advanced in all other matters of 
public concern, it inclines to conservatism in politics. From the first it 
has been an advocate of Republican principles, though not always agree- 
ing with that party, and in the latter years its position has been on the 
side of those who do not believe the course and policy of the national 
Republican party is for the best interests of the country. This position it 
maintains as an advocate of true Republicanism, while standing aloof 
from shams in the guise of local reform. The Republican is ever alert 
to the industrial prosperity of the state, and always a friend to enter- 
prise that makes for substantial prosperity in the industries and com- 
merce of the city and state. In this behalf it has been a valued ally of 
the National Live Stock Association and a champion of the live stock 
Industry in the West. 
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THE DENVER TIMES 

The Denver Times is the veteran afternoon paper of Denver. For 
twenty-six years it has regularly made its appearance before the public, 
Improving with age, and is the equal of any of the first-class evening 
papers of eastern cities in style, enterprise and ability. Passing safely 
through the period of its early struggles for existence, it has shared the 
misfortunes and disasters that were common, besides having calamities of 
its own, which it has survived and is now one of the most thrifty and en- 
terprising journals in the state. Its columns reflect ability, sprightliness, 
and a thorough understanding of the spirit of the people and the industrial 
and business needs of the city and state. It has the advantage of the 
Associated Press dispatches, and its daily Issue is a fair summary of the 
news of the world. It is an avowed advocate of the national Republican 
party.andlt may justly be accorded the merit of candor and consistency 
in its expression on all public affairs. 



The University Club. 

THE EVENING POST 

In the short space of three years the Denver Post has been lifted 
from a flat and flabby failure into one of the most conspicuous newspaper 
successes that the West has known. Its growth has been so rapid and 
brilliant as to attract the attention of the people of the inter-mountain 
country. It is the organ of no political party, clique or faction. Polit- 
ically, mentally and socially it is independent Its aim is not only to 
give the news, but to give it in the most interesting manner possible. 
It has surrounded itself with a staflf of unusual merit, and it aims to get 
the best that is to be had. Its bright, newsy and entertaining evening 
editions have now been supplemented with a Sunday morning edition, 
which in less than a year has been forced to the front in a distinctive 
field that Is universally pleasing, and adds to the popularity of the paper. 
While independent, the paper is neutral in nothing. It is always In the 
thick of every fight for the people, and has to its credit many notable 
victories. Undoubtedly the Post has a brilliant future. 
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(The Official Newspaper) 

The success of the National Live Stock Association depends largely 
upon the ability of the officers to keep the widely scattered membership 
constantly in touch with the work of the association. This can best be 
done by the use of the columns of a newspaper that is common to all and 
being financially unable to own a paper of its own, the National Associ- 
ation Executive Committee made arrangements with the Denver Dally 
Stockman, a live stock Journal of wide circulation and good standing, 
to act as the official newspaper of the association. The paper is prac- 
tically under the control of the officers of the association, and it is the 
intention to use its columns freely in advancing the work of the asso- 
ciation. Special subscription rates, practically cost of paper and post- 
age, are given members of the national association, and the paper con- 
stantly publishes all items of general interest to the industry, and par- 
ticularly to the members of the association. It is hoped that eventually 
the association will be able to own its own paper and have it in the 
hands of every member; but, in the meanwhile, the Denver Stockman is 
accomplishing good work, and its staff is thoroughly in accord with the 
policy of the Executive Committee and the official doings of the associa- 
tion are reported thoroughly from day to day. 
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JOHN R. DALEY, of Chicago. 
The Oldest Live Stock Reporter in the United Stages. 



LIVE STOCK RECORD 



The Daily Live Stock Record is a Journalistic enterprise of value to 
the live stock Interests of the state, and extending its influence, also, to 
all departments of the industry throughout the West Its columns con- 
tain besides the daily reports of the markets, a great deal of news con- 
cerning the live stock industry of the country, with special care for 
local interests. 



THE FIELD AND FARM 

The Field and Farm is an ably edited and valuable agricultural 
journal, published weekly. The live stock industry, in all its branches, 
comprises one of the most prominent departments of the paper, and its 
columns contain enough matter in each issue concerning the profitable 
conduct of the animal industry to make a separate paper devoted to that 
cause. Agriculture, horticulture, the dairy and other like industries have 
ably edited departments devoted to them exclusively. Besides these pa- 
pers, Denver has a great many weekly Journals, ably mapaged and de- 
voted to all classes of industries. 
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The Express Companies 



The several express companies whose names and service are famil- 
iar throughout America and the rest of the world, have handsomely ap- 
pointed and thoroughly equipped offices in Denver. 

THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE 

Unlike the four older companies, whose territory is of national scope, 
the Denver & Rio (Irande Express Company is a Colorado institution. 
and its business Is distinctively western. It appoints its employees for 
the most part from within the state limits and patronizes home industries 
as far as possible to the exclusion of all others. The express department 
of the Denver & Rio Grande railroad began business in 1880. Its busi- 
ness ramifies all the lines of the Rio Grande system, and the Rio Grande 
Southern, in Colorado and New Mexico, and from Grand Junction over the 
Rio Grande Western to Salt Lake and Ogden, Utah, covering in all 3,000 
miles. The business of the company requires the service of 215 men, sev- 
enty-five head of horses and forty wagons, and has 146 agencies scattered 
throughout its territory. 

THE WELLS, FARGO 

The Wells-Fargo Express Company began the delivery of goods and 
mail at this point by the pony express system long before the railways 
came and when Denver was a very small village. Therefore, It is the 
pioneer express company of this city, and was also the first carrier of 
express over the Kansas Pacific Railroad when that line reached Denver. 

THE PACIFIC 

The Pacific Express Company has a wide range of territory and busi- 
ness. It handles express matter over nearly all the lines from Denver 
to their various connections north, to the Gulf, and east and west to the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Express matter is carried by this company over the 
Kansas Pacific, the Union Pacific, and Missouri Pacific, and goes out over 
the Colorado & Southern to all points reached by that line, over the Texas 
Pacific to New Orleans and Gulf points, over the South Park, the Colorado 
& Northwestern to the gold fields of Boulder County; reaching all points 
west on the Union Pacific and eastward via the Wabash line to Buffalo, 
New York. 

THE UNITED STATES EXPRESS COMPANY 

The United States Express Company began business in Denver in 
1888, operating out of Denver over the Rock Island system in connection 
with all the eastern lines at Omaha and Chicago. 

ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY 
Although the veteran express company of the country, the Adams 
Express, was not established in Den ver until six years ago. It obtains 
a liberal share of the Colorado patronage, and operates over the Bur- 
lington line from Denver, thereby reaching all points on that extensive 
system. All the companies report a steadily increasing business for the 
past two years. 
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The Colorado Telephone Company 

This is one of the progressive eompauies of Denver, and one which 
it would be utterly impossible for an enterprising community, on the 
dawn of the twentieth century to dispense with. 

The expense of the service has been so perfected that the expense of 
maintaining it in one's home in any part of the city is now reduced 
to as low as $2.50 per month. This latter service is now in operation In 
about 400 homes In the city. 

TJie company is rapidly extending its wire to every section of the 
city, and its long-distance service from Denver to every point in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. 

Many substantial improvements were made during 1898 and others 
will be caiTied out during the present year. Before another year has 
passed, another sub-station will be erected in addition to the one now In 
operation on York street. 

The system now has 1,500 miles of pole lines, carrying 12,000 miles 
of wire. There are about 3,000 miles of underground wires in Denver, 
making over 15,000 miles of wire mileage. The company maintain 200 
employes in Denver, one-half of which are women and girls. In addi- 
tion to this, it has 150 others, scattered throughout the state. In Denver 
alone there are 3,000 subscribers, for which the company last year made 
more than 9,000,000 connections. The total number of subscribers in 
the state is 5,000. 

The improvements outside of Denver during the year will be the erec- 
tion of a new line between Aspen and Glenwood Springs; one from 
Pueblo to La Junta and Rocky Ford; one from Sedalia to Castle Rock, 
and two additional copper metallic circuits from Denver to Leadvllle, as 
the present wire connecting these two exchanges is not adequate. These 
two new circuits will be run by the waj' of Georgetown, Dillon. Kokomo 
and Robinson, with a loop to Breckenridge, thereby bringing the last four 
named places into connection with the rest of the state system. One of 
these new copper metallic circuits will be used for Leadvllle business ex- 
clusively, and the other for local towns along the route. 
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Telegraph G)mpanies 

THE POSTAL TELEGRAPHCABLE COMPANY 

The Denver Union Stock Yards now enjoys a competitive telegraph 
service for the first time in its history. 

On February 1, 1899, the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company opened 
a handsome office in the splendid new Exchange Building at the Denver 
yards, with direct wires to the yards at Kansas City, St Joseph, Omaha 
and Chicago, giving the stockmen equal telegraph facilities with the 
down-town Denver business man. 

During the year 1S98, the Postal Company extended its lines from 
Denver to all the principal points in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, 
and this year will build from Denver to Montana, Oregon, Wyoming and 
Washington points via Salt Lake. 

During the year 1898 the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company spent $3.- 
000,000 in the extension of its lines throughout the United States, and is 
now the largest competitive telegraph system ever maintained in the 
United States. It has nearly 400,000 miles of copper wire, and 11,000 
offices, all of which are equipped with the most modem telegraph ma- 
chinery. Its lines reach all Important points on the North American 
continent, and connects with the Commercial Cable Company to all parts 
of the world. 

At Denver the Postal Company also maintains a district messenger 
service, consisting of twenty-five bicycle messengers, handsomely uni- 
formed in army blue suits. 

The Postal Company at the present time has more wires leased, and 
are handling daily more messages of all kinds, than ever before in Its 
history; and as the telegraph shows better than anything else the con- 
dition of general business, it speaks volumes for the improved conditions 
in Denver and Colorado. 

THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

The Western Union Telegraph Company made Its advent Into Denver 
about thirty-five years ago, and has maintained an office here since that 
time. With its characteristic energy and enterprise, it has always kept 
in advance of the public needs, and it is, therefore, always prepared to 
meet any demands made upon it. There radiates from this point ninety- 
five wires, and the company employs about 150 people to transact Its 
business at Denver. Nearly all the newspaper business is handled over 
its lines, as well as the business of all extensive telegraphers. It covers 
every railroad in the state, and has offices at all railroad stations, there 
being about 300 offices in Colorado. The company owns 4,284 miles of 
poles, and 13,899 miles of wires in this state. The Denver office works 
direct with Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, El Paso, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Ogden, and all local points. Its office, at 1629-33 Law- 
rence street, is one of the best equipped telegraph offices In the country, 
having all the modern machinery necessary to give the public first-class 
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telegraph service in every particular. In the Equitable Building it has 
a large branch ofBce, where between twenty and thirty direct wires are 
centered, sending and receiving business direct with all principal points. 
Also an office at the Union Stock Yards, Denver, which has direct wires to 
Omaha, Kansas City and all eastern markets. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company operates the most extensive 
cable system in the world. It has eight direct cables across the Atlantic, 
direct cables to the West Indies, Porto Rico and Central and South Amer- 
ica. It also has exclusive connection with all the telegraph lines in the 
Republic of Mexico. In connection with its Denver office it has in oper- 
ation about 2,000 messenger call boxes that can be used by Its patrons 
without expense, for sending messages to its main office for transmiseion. 

MESSENGER SERVICE 

Not many years ago, while Denver was struggling to obtain recog- 
nition as an up-to-date city, a company was organized with the object 
of furnishing messenger service. Five boys were employed, and deemed 
sufficient to carry on the business of this company. 

The progress of Denver has been the progress of the American Dis- 
trict Telegraph Company, and to-day no city in the United States can 
boast of a more efficient messenger service than is conducted here» Call 
boxes are installed in public and private buildings and residences, and 
by an arrangement with the Western Union Telegraph Company, the 
messengers of the American District Telegraph Company deliver all tel- 
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egrams and respond to all calls by persons desiring to send telegrams 
without messenger fee being charged. 

Not alone does this company furnish messengers, which number 100, 
all of whom are polite, honest, trustworthy and uniformed, but recently 
havct Installed 250 night watch boxes, which are under the McOulloh 
system, installed in all leading stores of the city, from which notices to 
the central office are turned in hourly. 

In case of failure to turn signal In, the station is immediately investi- 
gated, thus guarding against fires, burglaries and serious accidents. 

The main oflSce is situated at No. 1633 Lawrence, with branches at 
No. 319 Sixteenth street. Equitable Building, and Brown Palace Hotel. 

E. B. Field is Vice President and General Manager; E. B. Field, Jr., Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, and R. W. Likens, Superintendent. 

The Union Depot 

The Union Depot of Denver, where the trains of all the railways ter- 
minating here come and go almost every hour in the day, is situated at 
the foot of Seventeenth street, near the heart of the city, and within easy 
reach of all the hotels and business houses of importance. The build- 
ing is constructed of Colorado gray sandstone, and is one of the most 
durable structures in the United States. It may be surprising that so 
large a depot was built so early as nineteen years ago, when Denver had 
a population of 35,000, and the lines of only three systems of railway 
entered the city. Now the trains of sixteen raUways radiate from this 
point, over thirteen established lines, to every corner of the continent, 
and on an average of 125 trains arrive and depart every day. 



Manufacturing 



The extensive growth of manufacturing In Denver during the past 
ten years entitles this city to the distinction which it has received as thp 
manufacturing center of the West. A definite idea of the large variety 
of articles manufactured here cannot be conveyed without tedious detail. 
The list embraces many of the essentials of commerce and the arts, and 
so comprehensive are the facilities and possibilities of material resource 
that none of the world's fabrics need be omitted from the requisitions of 
the future. 

During the year 1898 there was an increase In production of 25 per 
cent., and the total value of manufactures approximated $30,000,000, ex- 
clusive of the products of the smelters. Compared with the work of the 
older manufacturing cities, this is a trifling sum; but when it is under- 
stood that all this vast western country produces less than 1 per cent, 
of all the manufactured articles it consumes, Denver's portion is one of 
surprising magnitude, and shows wonderfully rapid strides of advance- 
ment. In the manufacture of raining machinery, Denver is a rival of 
the most noted establishments of the United States, and is an equal com- 
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l>etitor with them in the markets of the world. Many of the patents of 
the new and improved machinery, which under the fresh Impetus of gold 
discovery have received universal adoption, originate in Denver. These 
products compete with the best makes of the established factories of the 
East, having ready sale In all the states and territories of the West, 
while orders increasing every year in number and magnitude, come from 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Cen- 
tral America, China, Japan, Ceylon, England, France and Crermany and 
South Africa. In fact, the mining and smelting machinery of Denver 
manufacture has received recognition and growing patronage throughout 
the mining regions of the world. The same is true concerning the man- 
ufacture of many articles of fire-clay for assayers' uses, and for smelt- 
ing, while many of the factories of miscellaneous production ship thelf 
goods to leading cities in all parts of the nation. For example, Denver- 
made harness and saddles are sold in New York; shoe uppers have a mar- 
ket in Chicago; canned pork and beans have a regular custom in Boston; 
Denver soap travels east to the Atlantic and west to the Pacific, while 
the cotton fabrics from Denver invade the territory of their rivals in 
New England and are sold in considerable quantity to the almond-eyed 
inhabitant of the Orient. 

For metal works of all descriptions, there are no less than ten found- 
ries and machine shops in Denver. Seven of these engage extensively In 
the manufacture of mining machinery, while structural iron and steel, 
and electrical works of all descriptions form a large part of their products. 
Other important establishments manufacture ornamental and archi- 
tectural iron and all kinds of wire works, and the total value of the 
products of the various workt.-rs in iron reaches into the millions of dol- 
lars. 

Car Wheel Works 

An extensive branch of the Grlflan Car Wheel Works of Chicago, the 
largest establishment of the kind in the world is located in Denver. The 
wheels are made exclusively of Colorado iron, and form no small part 
of the rolling stock of all the great railway systems traversing the west- 
em half of the continent. 

The Overland Cotton Mills 

The cotton mills of Denver, after seven years of successful operation, 
have demonstrated the possibility of successful manufacture of cotton 
fabrics In the West. Twenty thousand spindles and 500 looms are kept 
in constant hum at these mills. Brown sheetings, canton flannel and bag- 
ging are the principal products, but by recent additions, outing flannels 
and ladies' dress goods are made to some extent, and all classes of their 
manufacture are sold East and West in the United States, and have a 
market in China and Japan. In 1894 the product of these mills was 6,- 
698,122 yards. Last year it was 8,392,724 yards, which is an increase of 
per cent, over 1897. The mills have been running at their full ca- 
pacity during the past twelve months, mostly upon advance orders, and 
an increase in product is only a question of increased room and facility. 
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Denver Paper Mills 

One of the most courageous enterprises in Denver is that of the two 
Urge paper mills and sulphide fiber plant, for the manufacture of news 
print paper and paper for commercial use. These mills were completed 
in 1802, at a cost of $570,000, the sulphide mill In 1803, at a cost of $250,- 
000, and the combined plants constitute one of the largest establishments 
of the kind in the United States. These mills furnish a large part of the 
supply for the Denver trade, besides having a large market throughout 
Colorado and the adjoining states. 

Chemical Works 

The Denver Chemical Works, for the manufacture of sulphuric acid 
and chemically pure goods, Is the only establishment of the kind west 
of St Louis. The peculiar Industries of the West offer a field of great 
possibilities for this line of business. Within the past five years a num- 
ber of large buildings have been erected by the company, new plants have 
been put in, and the value of the products has increased from $10,000 to 
-$135,000 per year. Recent additions vrill largely increase this valuation. 

Wheat and Flour 

Only five years ago the production of 3,000,000 bushels of wheat In 
Colorado was proudly heralded abroad. The harvest of 1808 yielded 8,- 
000,000 bushels of the cereal, which was an Increase of 3,000,000 bushels 
over the crop of 1807. There are forty-five flouring mills in the state, hav- 
ing^ a total grinding capacity of 7,500 barrels per day. The total elevator 
<!apaclty is 4,225,000 bushels. Five flouring mills in Denver, among which 
the Hungarian and Crescent mills are ranked among the mammoth es- 
tablishments of the country, grind about three-fourths of all the flour 
made In the state, consuming nearly all the home-grown cereal, as no 
wheat is shipped into Colorado, and very little shipped out. However, 
there is a large outside market for Colorado flour, and it has obtained 
great favor, particularly among the people in the Southern states, where 
its superior biscuit-making qualities establish its popularity. 

Car Works 

The machine shops and car works of the Denver & Rio Grande, the 
Colorado & Southern, and the Burlington railways constitute one of the 
important industries of Denver, employing about 1,000 men, and distrib- 
uting not less than a million dollars among the wage earners of the city. 
Primarily the shops and round houses of these railways were built for 
the purposes of repair and shelter of the rolling stock. These purposes 
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are served by them for every requirement but a great deal more has been 
added in the way of manufacture. There is scarcely a part of a loco- 
motive or a freight or passenger car that cannot be made in the foundries, 
machine shops and car works of these great establishments. During the 
past twelve months the Rio Grande Company has built two splendid lo- 
oomot4yes, the largest and heaviest paesenger engines on the western 
roads. The rebuilding of engines is one of the perpetual works of the 
Colorado & Southern and the Rio Grande Shops, while both companies 
build a limited number of cars, the latter company replacing all the cars- 
and coaches that are destroyed, while building a large part of its roll- 
ing stock complete for the narrow gauge tracks of its system. 

Breweries 

No city in the Union of the size of Denver possesses larger or more 
prosperous brewing companies, nor do they manufacture a better qual- 
ity of this beverage. Four large plants are located in the city, the larg- 
est being that of the Ph. Zang Brewing Company, which has a capacity 
of 150,000 barrels per annum. The plant covers ten acres of ground, and 
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its appliances are of the latest patent. It consumes annually 10,000,000 
pounds of barley, all of which is grown in Colorado; 175,000 pounds of 
hops, pays $50,000 for coal and advertising, and $156,000 in wages. 

The Neef Brewing Company produces about 30,000 barrels annually; 
the Union 20,000, and the Milwaukee 25,000. 

Combined, they employ 350 men, pay in wages $240,000, and for ma- 
terials $250,000; all of which, except that paid for hops, goes into the 
pockets of the citizens of Colorado. 

Other Manufactories 

Among the large entei-prises of Denver is the manufacture of overalls 
and workingmen's garments suitable to the miners, ranchmen, stockmen 
and teamsters of the West, the product of these goods reaching a value 
of $300,000 per year. 

Two large cracker factories yield an annual product of $350,000. 

It is estimated that 100,000,000 cigars are sold annually from Denver 
stores and factories, yet not more than 7,000,000, or 7 per cent, of this 
immense quantity is manufactured by the four large factories and numer- 
ous smaller establishments in the city. The value of the annual product 
is estimated at $360,000. The finest cigars in the world can be duplicated 
in Denver. 

Fine jewelry is extensively manufactured in Denver and it 
is needless for the people of Colorado to patronize Tiffany, or seek the 
markets of the old world for ornameuts of rare and fascinating beauty. 
The products of the Denver jewelers are unsurpassed anywhere in the 
world for skillful workmanship and unique design. 

Sixteen lumber firms do business in Denver, and four of these are large 
manufacturers of all manner of building material, cabinet work. Interior 
hard-wood finish, office fixtures, etc., and in large part the towns and cities 
of Colorado and adjoining states and territories are constructed with the 
finished materials from these establishments. 

Before the advent of the tramway and the bicycle the speedway was 
a fashionable resort, and the people of Denver were noted for their liberal 
patronage of the more luxurious and comfortable mode of conveyance. To 
meet the requirements of such times, the Robertson Carriage Company 
erected an extensive manufactory in Denver, and provided it with skilled 
workmen, material and machinery for the production of equipages to suit 
all practical wants or please the most fastidious taste. Though the things 
of new invention have invaded the province of this industry, the love of 
horse and carriage still lingers in the heart of many people, and these 
enterprising manufacturers still remain in the field, keeping abreast of 
the times, appropriating the uses of all new inventions and improvements, 
and they turn out from their shops any and all varieties of buggies and 
carriages, finished in all the up-to-date styles, to meet the exactions of 
Dusiness utility or please the whims of fashion in points of style and ar- 
tistic beauty. 

Every requisite in the way of fine sands and iron of qual- 
ity are obtained in Colorado for the manufacture of stoves and the product 
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of one manufactory in this line competes with the best that comes from 
the eastern factories. 

Among many things too numerous for detail, the manufactures of 
Denver embrace fine flint and blue glass, drugs and medicines, paints and 
Tarnishes, shoes, leather tanned from Golorado hides, bicycles, japanned 
ware, maccaroni, photographers' supplies, trunks, yalises and an innumer- 
able variety of things of popular use. 



Industries of Denver 



No. of Bf en 
Industries Employed 

Acids and Chemicals iO 

Aicbitectarallron Workers 70 

Asphalt Payiner 150 

Ammonia Making 7 

Assaying - 60 

Assay Balances 7 

Boilers, Engines and Furnaces 150 

Bank, Bar and Store Fixtures 60 

Bottling Business 150 

Baking Powder 25 

Bakers 180 

Breweries 350 

Blank Books and Binding 104 

Blacksmithing 190 

Boots and Shoes 150 

Brick 250 

Brass Works 50 

Boxes, Wood and Paper 60 

Boxes, Cigar 20 

Bicycles 25 

Brooms 40 

Cotton Mills 350 

Confectionery 150 

CarWheels 50 

Cement Knd Clay Pipes 50 

Canned Goods 95 

Cigars 300 

Creameries 38 

Carpenters and Jobbers. 400 

Crackers, Sweet Biscuit, Etc 110 

Dresses and Cloaks 450 

Drugs, Medicines and Sundries 30 

Electrical Supplies 78 

Engraving 40 

Electrical Machinery 48 

Elevators 15 

Fireclay Products 90 

Flouring Mill Producte 128 

Florists 90 

Foundries and Miscellaneous M achinery 200 

Fumitureand upholstering 25 

FurGoods 14 

Flavoring Extracts, Grocery Sundries 35 

Glass Works 20 

Gloves 4 

Gravel Roofing 30 
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Amount Paid 


Value of 


in Wages 


Product 


$ 30,000 


$ 455,000 


60,000 


200,000 


35.000 


125,000 


5,000 


20,000 


73,000 




5,000 


15,000 


120,000 


300,000 


50,000 


150,000 


82.000 


260,000 


18,000 


52,000 


78,000 


1,800.000 


240,000 


1,800,000 


63,000 


185.000 


125,000 


235,000 


60,000 


175,000 


145.000 


325,000 


37.000 


150,000 


30,000 


100.000 


10,000 


85,000 


10,000 


80,000 


20,000 


100,000 


120.000 


385,000 


70.000 


600,000 


35,000 


160,000 


45,000 


155,000 


50,000 


150,000 


155,000 


360,000 


28,000 


125.000 


125.000 


350,000 


65,000 


867,000 


147.000 


600,000 


25,000 


105.000 


51,000 


150.000 


17,000 


40,000 


40,000 


125,000 


9,000 


25,000 


75,000 


235,000 


100,000 


2,500,000 


55,000 


211,000 


150,000 


400,000 


20.000 


75,000 


6,500 


20.000 


25,000 


150.000 


7,000 


19,250 


3,000 


11,000 


12,000 


50,000 
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GasPixtures 11 

HairGk>ods 15 

Ice 100 

Jewelers, Manufacturing 35 

Lead Pipe, Sheet and Solder 7 

Lapidaries 22 

Laundries 850 

Lithographing 70 

Manufactured Lumber 400 

Mattresses and .Comforts 71 

Musical Instruments 10 

Marble and Monuments 125 

Mantels 12 

Maccaroni 7 

Merchant Tailors 400 

Millinery 400 

Mining Machinery 400 

Novelties 30 

Ore Cars 30 

Omamentallron 35 

Overall8,etc 200 

Patterns and models 24 

Paper Mills 200 

Pickles, etc 60 

Printers* Ink 4 

Photographic Paper 10 

Photographs 150 

Paint and Yam ish 35 

Plumbers* Supplies 72 

Picture Frames and Moulding 15 

Printing Products 400 

Pottery 20 

PaokingHouse 440 

Painting 350 

Railway Shops 814 

Rugs and Carpets 20 

Stained Glass 16 

Sheet Iron 45 

Stoves and Ranges.. 60 

Saddlery andHamess 90 

Soaps 55 

Shoe Findings 6 

Stone Interests 150 

Shirts. 40 

Spices 25 

Smelting 1,700 

Steam and Gas Supplies 65 

Taxidermists 12 

Terra Cotta Lumber 10 

Trunks, etc 10 

Tents and Awnings 40 

Tinware 60 

Tannery Products 5 

Vegetable Greenhouses 20 

Wagons, Carriages, etc 30 

Wire and Grille Work 25 

Unclassified 250 

Total 13,276 



4,000 


25,000 


6,800 


15,500 


65,000 


175,000 


38,000 


150,000 


6,000 


40,000 


15.000 


42,000 


310,000 


650,000 


51,000 


98,000 


220,000 


850,000 


30.500 


78,000 


10,500 


30,000 


137,000 


450,000 


11,000 


55,000 


3,000 


11,000 


275,000 


900,000 


65.500 


200,000 


300.000 


1,000.000 


25,000 


65,000 


35,000 


175,000 


30,000 


110,000 


60,000 


ffi0,000 


25,000 


80,000 


50.000 


250.000 


50,000 


200,000 


3,500 


16,500 


5,000 


35,000 


85,000 


250,000 


23,000 


120,000 


56,000 


180,000 


13,000 


36,000 


500,000 


2.000.000 


11,000 


35,000 


264,000 


4,200,000 


200.000 


350,000 


583,000 


1,250,000 


5,250 


20 000 


11,000 


50,000 


46,000 


150,000 


50 000 


150.000 


73,500 


310.000 


50.000 


1(6,000 


5,000 


35,000 


131,000 


300,000 


18,000 


110,000 


8,000 


16,000 


1,200,000 


31,803,410 


40,000 


150,000 


10,000 


32,000 


5,000 


20.000 


8,000 


50,000 


25,000 


200,000 


40,000 


175,000 


3,000 


10,000 


7,200 


32.000 


25.000 


75.000 


20,000 


75,000 


175.000 


325,000 


$8,310,450 


$61,073,660 
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Iron and Steei 

There i« no place or section of country west of the Mississippi River 
where the materials requisite for the manufacture of pig iron can be mined 
nnd brongl't togetliei* so «?hoaply as in Colorado. The Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company has continued for so Uiany years to be tlie exclur^lvt* man- 
ufacturer of iron «nd steel in the state, and that company is now ensrasceii 
in the manufactui'e of over 200,000 tons per annum of finished products, 
including alJ the customary wares, from a nail to a steel rail. These works 
employ over 3,000 men. For many years the same favorable conditions 
which attend the works at Pueblo to make them prosperous have been 
urged in favor of a similar establishment in Denver. For this purpose, n 
company having immense capital and the plans of a gigantic enterprise 
was formed in Denver in 1892, and, but for the panic of 1893, and the 
years of depression and business disaster which followed, doubtless would 
have carried these plans to the completion of a mammoth rolling mill and 
steel works plant in this city. The leading argument then embraced three 
decisive points which made the Pueblo works a possibility, and after- 
ward an accomplished fact— first, abundance of iron ore in the state; sec- 
ond, its accompaniment of inexhaustible coal; and, third, the accessibility 
of both by a down-grade haul to the point of manufacture. Denver pos- 
sesses all the advantages of location relative to that of the raw material, 
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with ample facilities of railway transportation. Colorado Is beyond rivalry 
In the West for its supply of coking coal, while many rich deposits of 
Iron suitable for Bessemer steel are known to exist in Colorado, Wyoming- 
and New Mexico within easy reach of the bituminous coal beds. The 
cost of Iron may be divided into two elements— labor and freight It is 
not necessary to inform the manufacturer of the necessity of the lowest 
possible cost of transportation for the certainty of safe profits. For the 
production of a ton of pig Iron the charge of materials assembled at the 
furnace would be two tons of 50 per cent, iron ore, a ton of coke and a 
half ton of limestone. Of the cost of the ore, probably 25 per cent, would 
be labor and 75 per cent, freight; of the coke and limestone 50 per cent 
labor and 50 per cent freight. Therefore, the first cost of the iron must 
be chiefly In the transportation of the materials required for its manu- 
facture. A view of the geography of Colorado will show that the situation 
of Denver in relation to the base of supplies and lines of transportation, 
establishes it as the point of greatest advantage for the establishment of 
works similar to the exclusive plant at Pueblo. The numerous foundries 
and factories now thriving in Denver prove the stability of such enter- 
prise in the state, and fully maintain the claim of this city to precedence 
as the most eligible location for iron works of all descriptions. 

It has been admitted by Andrew Carnegie that no manufactory in the 
United States can manufacture steel more cheaply than Colorado. The 
iron and steel of Colorado are principally confined to pig iron, steel billets, 
rails and fastenings, merchant iron and steel, spikes, bolts and water 
pipes. The articles which could as easily be manufactured and have a 
market throughout the West and in Oriental countries are such as cotton 
ties, tin plate, tank plate, bridge steel, structural angles, beams and chan- 
nels, wrought pipe, boiler plate, tool steel, and the great innumerable list 
of heavy iron and steel products which are made most economically where 
the crude iron and other materials are cheapest. Colorado possesses every 
advantage of the raw materials and will in the day of large manufacture 
possess superior advantages of access to the markets of the West, and in 
all probability will reach with equal facility to the seaboards of Asia. 
Denver is already the leading manufacturer of the West and will doubt- 
less ever maintain that position. Referring to the remarkable statement 
of Mr. Carnegie, I*resident John P. Campion, of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce, said in his last annual report: 

"Truthfully did Andrew Carnegie, the great iron master of the world, 
speak at a banquet tendered him by the Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce, 
when he stated that Pittsburg was in a position to lay down iron in the 
markets of the world cheaper than any other locality in the United States, 
with the exception of Colorado. This frank and unqualified acknowledge- 
ment, coming as it did from the great iron king of America, should cause 
the citizens of this state to take up the question of the speedy develop- 
ment of our iron resources with renewed courage and energy. Some time 
In the not very distant future, in my judgment, an Iron industry will be 
established on the western slope of this state the magnitude of which 
will astonish the world." 
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Wealth From the Mines 

The wonderfully large per cent, of increase in the annual production 
(f gold maintains among the people an enthusiasm and an interest in 
mining which takes precedence to all other sources of wealth, though 
( ther pursuits may be as profitable and promising of reward. By con- 
^ervative estimate of the superintendent of the State Bureau of Mines, 
the production of gold in Colorado in 1898 reached a value of $23,550,000. 
Other estimates place it approximately at $25,000,000. The total value of 
the metals produced from the mines in 1898, as estimated by the same 
authority is as follows: 

Gold $23,550,000 

Silver 14,250,000 

Lead 4,275,000 

Copper 1,500,000 

Total $43,575,000 

For the year 1897, Colorado produced in gold, $19,579,636, which gives 
an increase of $3,970,363. In view of the conservative estimate made, this 
Increase may be safely stated as an approximate sum at $4,000,000, the in- 
crease for the total mineral production of 1898 being $7,610,966. A fact of 
amazing significance connected with the great production of the last year 
is, that the gold production of the state has increased from $4,016,000, in 
1890. The production of that year showed but a slight increase over the 
annual output of many consecutive years. In 1892 the production was 
$5,539,021. But the Colorado miner had not begun his earnest, feverish 
search for gold until 1893, when the fortunes of silver began to wane, 
and the golden star was in the ascendant In that year the production of 
the yellow metal reached $7,487,071. Thus it will be seen that the de- 
velopment which has astounded the world and given new life to the min- 
ing industry of Colorado embraces a period of only six years, the total 
production for these years reaching the enormous sum of $91,352,065, or 
nearly one-half of all the gold produced since the beginning of mining In 
Colorado. Add to this sum the production for the first three years of the 
decade, and the total for the past nine years is $105,675,195, or approxi- 
mately $9,000,000— over one-half of all the gold produced within the state 
for forty years, or since the first discovery of the precious metals In the 
state. 

It Is, therefore, the overpowering logic of these facts which adds In- 
t&iBe enthusiasm and eager expectancy to the natural infatuation of men 
in quest of gold. Had Colorado been a fabled island far out amid the 
seas, it would have been ere this overwhelmed with the roving multitudes. 
The fame of the Klondike and all the gold in prospect there will not bear 
comparison with the established facts concerning Colorado. The logic of 
these startling increases is that they will continue, and it is the reason- 
able expectation of continuance that spurs the gold seeker forward into 
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the widening fields of discovery and tliat which Is giving new Impetus 
and the substantial evidences of thrift to every Industry in the state. 

Besides the fact that the marvelous increase of 1898 was due to the 
general progress of development in the richer mines, there were some im- 
mediate contributory causes which appear most gratifying. These, in their 
proper order, were: Increased production in 1898 from new mines of 1897; 
profitable reopening of old mines, caused by reduced cost of mining, 
freight and ore treatment; opening of new mines; the profitable treatment 
of lower grades of ore than formerly yielded profit, by improved and more 
economical methods. 

Such were among the factors of Increase, and these will henceforth 
abide and form an important part of the profits to the mining Industry. 
While duly allowing for the mistakes, the disappointments, the uncer- 
tainties and disasters incident to the hazard of mining the world over, 
there are three things that bespeak the greater future of gold mining In 
(Colorado, and these three things are certainties upon which calculation 
can be made as surely as upon any affair of earth. First, the field is vast 
and great fortunes of gold will be discovered where it was never found 
before. Second, the vast majority of the future gold mines of the state 
remain absolutely without development Third, the greater part of the 
enormous treasure now being taken from the earth came from a few of 
the mines which have only reached the true store houses of their wealth 
in the progress of development AU the great producers of gold In Colo- 
rado are new mines. These have simply taken the lead. Others will 
follow. 

The Smelters 

The mammoth plants of the Boston and Colorado Smelting Company, 
the Omaha and Grant Smelting Company, and the Globe Smelting and 
Refining Company, treat more than one-third of all the precious metal ores 
mined In the state, and these works combined constitute Denver as the 
largest ore smelting center in the world. 

They employ more men and pay In wages as much as any three indus- 
tries In the city combined, while the value of their product Is equal to that 
of all the others. 

The Boston and Colorado Is the only plant In America able to suc- 
cessfully treat refractory ores. Its process being a secret known only to 
three persons. The following Is the production of gold, sliver, copper and 
lead by the various smelters of the state, as reported on the first of "ttie 
present year: 
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Postofflce and Custom Houne. 

The Denver Postoffice 

One of the best evidences of prosperity in Denver were the consider- 
able increases in all departments of the city's postoffice business during 
the past year. The receipts of the local office amounted to $421,532, an 
increase of nearly $35,000. The increase in the respective departments 
were: Special delivery service, 20 per cent; mailing division, 4,000,000 
pieces; money order department, $346,223. 

The following is the tabulated statement: 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

1897. 1898. 

Sale of Stamps, etc $301,048.61 $323,012.61 

Newspaper Postage 24.543.32 32,288.18 

Box Rents -. 7,468.45 7,320.10 

Miscellaneous 30.85 30.96 

Total Receipts.. $3;«,091.23 $362,^1.84 

Deposits from other Postmasters 53,962.92 58,880.42 

Total ...$387,054.15 $421,532.26 

Increase over 001, $34,478.11. 
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By Qerk Hire, etc $ 55,391.71 $ 57,637.52 

General Expense 542.60 1,156.46 

Special Delivery 2,015.92 2,485.12 

Free Delivery 79,234.87 84,243.38 

Railway MaU 1 39,554.28 44,317.09 

Depoeited with United States 210.315.29 231,092.69 

Total .$3H7,064.15 $421,532.26 

DIVISION OF BUSINESS 

Busicess of Registry Division : 

1897. 1898. 

Re^steredMail _ 212,854 216.854 

Pouches and Sacks 15.962 16,168 

MaU Delivered 61,867 62,651 

MaU Registered 37.113 37,506 

Totals 327.796 333.079 

locrease over 1897, 5i2Js3. 

In the Special Delivery Service the total number of pieces delivered was: 
In 1894, 16,219; 1895, 19,642; 1896, 22,693; 1897, 25,180; 1898, 30,902. Number 
of uniformed messengers employed, eight; on day duty, five; on night duty, 
three. 

MAILING DIVISION 

1897. 1H98. Increase. 

First-class sent 21,223,400 24,167,040 2,943,640 

Otherclasses 18,464,250 19,548.050 1,083,800 

Packages, Special Matter sent 5.363 9,223 3,860 

Packages sent (aU classes) 39,693,013 43,724.313 4,031,300 

Locked Pouches sent 41.737 42,562 825 

Canvas Sacks sent 168,359 195,421 27,062 

Locked Pouches received 43,121 43,477 3fi6 

Canvas Sacks received.... 64,598 65,691 1,093 

MONEY ORDER DEPARTMENT 

ReceipU. 1897. 1896. 

Received from other Offices $l,7r)5,313.63 $2,072,221.76 

Domestic Money Orders issued 508,700.83 544,773.12 

Domestic Money Order fees 3,965.71 4,080.69 

IntemotioBalJioneyOnileEBiasiwd _ K)2,398.18 94,973.90 

International Money Order fees 1.250.00 1.177.40 

Wartaxof 2 cents 626.82 

Total received $2,371,629.85 $2,717.8.5,3.69 

Total number orders issued 1897, 81,275; total number orders issued 1898, 
84,677; increase over 1897 in number orders issued, 3.402; in value, $346,223.84. 

DisbursemenU. 1897. 1898. 

Domestic Money Orders paid $1,398,563.93 $1,620,908.47 

International Money Orders paid 38,350.79 36,321.61 

Repaid Order- ... 12,356.04 14,955.00 

Deposited at New York 920,400.00 1,043,700.00 

Cash on Hand 1,969.09 1,968.61 

Totals $2,371,629.85 $2,717,853.69 

Total number orders paid 1897, 155,320; total number orders Jpaid 1898, 
175,091; increase in number of orders paid, 19,771. 
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Denver Custom House 

While there was a falling off in the lead imports, there was an increase 
of 30 per cent, in the value of the merchandise passing through the cus- 
tom house in Denver in 1898. The valuations were: Lead, $214,502; mer- 
chandise, $151,812. Total, $306,314. 

Denver United States Mint 

The record of receipts by the United States mint at Denver has been 
that of steady increase during the recent years of renewed gold discovery 
in America. The increase in 1897 over the preceding year was $2,704,- 
127.90, or an amount almost equal to the total receipts of 189G. The total 
receipts from Colorado for 1898, exclusive of the smelter returns, were 
$7,589,188, an increase of $2,073,101 over the receipts of 1897. The follow- 
ing table will be of interest as showing the sources of these receipts dur- 
ing the past year: 
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Gold. 

Arapahoo $ 579.S6 

Boulder 99,710.45 

Clear Creek 71,i:«.36 

Chaffee 46.088.19 

Conejos ,5,989.42 

Costilla 9«>.67 

Delta 389.66 

El Paso 5,574,733.16 

Eagle .. 2.410.11 

Fremont 382.83 

Gilpin 739,584.50 

Gunnison 137.53 

Grand .... 188.45 

Jefferson 117.24 

Lake 10,76.5.83 

La Plata... - 2.741.()5 

Larimer _ 10.4.55 69 

Montezuma 7.841.19 

Ouray 478.38.5.01 

Park 7,77.5.47 

Pitkin 19,206.02 

RioGraude 897.27 

Routt 11,728.42 

Saguache 15,845.78 

SanJuan 1,449.75 

San Miguel 250.276.;« 

Summit 30,(>43.S'J 

County unknown 198,846.03 

Smelters - 11,867,406..57 

Totals $19,456,594.70 

RECAPITULATION. 

Gold. 

Colorado, including smelters $19,456,594.70 

Foreign to Colorado 674,625,64 

Miscellaneous ;«,753.38 

Grand total $20,167,973.72 



SUver. 


Total. 


B 1.6K 


$ .581.54 


256.0) 


99,966.50 


.524.99 


71,668.35 


262.02 


46,350.21 


86..55 


6,075.97 


8.75 


994.42 


6.03 


3J^5.69 


5,260.70 


5,579,99:186 


13.44 


2,423.55 


.78 


38:161 


4,685.72 


744.270.22 


.a5 


138.18 


.28 


188.73 


.69 


117.93 


75.37 


10,841.20 


31.49 


2,772.54 


17.34 


10,473.03 


16.0:5 


7,8.57.22 


4,418.07 


482,803.08 


39.71 


7,815.18 


106.54 


19,312.56 


12.44 


909.71 


51 45 


11,779.87 


226.99 


16,072.77 


6.52 


1,456.27 


3.015.77 


253,292.13 


319 30 


:«.963.13 


2,d39M» 


201,085.42 


1,041.77 


11,868,448 34 


$22,826.51 


$19,479,421.21 


Silver. 


Total. 


$22,826.51 


$19,479,421.21 


4,864.53 


679.490.17 


330.88 


37,084.26 


$28,021.92 


$20 195,995.64 



Engleman'H Canon, along the Hue of the Colorado Midland liallwuy. 
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The Denver Club. 

Clubs 

In its uumber of inen*s and women's clubs and club buildings. Denver 
keeps abreast of the times. Among the men's clubs, tlie Denver Club 
ranlis first for age, wealth of membership and its excluslveness. Its 
home is one of the conspicuous pieces of architecture and in its furnisliings 
and appointments provides rest and recreation for those who have attained 
the privilege of such enjoyment. The Denver Athletic Club, as its name 
would imply, is the Mecca of vigorous young manhood, fully equipped 
with all modern athletic apparatus, baths, etc., and a competent instructor 
guides such as have the inclination to a full understanding of the means 
for a full muscular development. The building is much larger and com- 
modious than that of any club in the city, and its memi)ership is about 
1.200. The T'niversity Club, composed only of college and university 
graduates, owns a new building, new. and in all things up to date. The 
Cactus Club occupies three floors in the Club building. The Denver 
Wheel Club, whose membership all are ardent bicyclists, is most com 
fortably housed in a new building provided with every modern accessory 
to gyjnnasiuni and swimming pools. In addition to these, there are nu- 
merous other social clubs occupying less expensive quarters. 

As to women's clubs, the Woman's Club of Denver heads the list. 
Born in 1894. the membership to-day is 700, among them being the most 
prominent women in the state. It is the parent body of Innumerable 
smaller clubs, covering and advancing all that tends to development of 
the good in the home and among the people at large. Denver's women 
have been indefatigable workers in this regard, and their labors have been 
crowned with success. 
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Tnbor Grand Opera House. 



Theatres 

Denver mnks with other cities of its size in number and costliness of 
its theaters, and outranks many. The Tabor Opera House Is a last- 
ing monument to the enterprise of one of her most energetic citizens— 
ex-United States Senator and now Postmaster H. A. W. Tabor. The 
Broadway Theater has the largest seating capacity and Its appointments 
are the richest of any in the West. Next to these are the Lyceum and 
Orpheum, small family houses, ana each of the two summer resorts 
(EUtch's Gardens and Manhattan Beach) have well appointed play houses. 
No traveling combination of merit has ever left the city without the 
highest words of commendation for the patronage accorded them by Den- 
ver citizens, whether it were grand opera or farce-comedy. Denver's peo- 
ple love pleasure— music and entertainments— and every facility is pro- 
vided companies for a perfect rendition of their productions. 
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Coal Enough for the World 



No single material resource tributary to Denver possesses a greater 
abundance of known wealth than the coal measures of Colorado. The 
production for 1808 was approximately 4,000,000 tons, valued at .•57,iKX),000 
at the mine. Add to first cost the increase accruing from traffic, the 
sum thus annually put into the channels of trade amounts to about $14,« 
000,000, Denver being the largest consumer and the leading market. Tho 
present amount of production is important only as a factor in the current 
wealth of the state. It is but a bagatelle compared with the ascertained 
source of supply, which is enormous beyond the power of realization. 
Geological authorities agree that the area of coal fields in Colorado is 
18,000 square miles, and the estimated quantity of available coal, gross 
tonnage, 45,197,100.000 tons, the total accessible area (i. e., workable 
space) being 2,913 square miles. At the present rate of production it will 
take 8,500 years to extract the available coal from the Colorado coaJ 
fields. 
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